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ERRATA. 

Page 21. The extract from Col. Torrens, in the note to thb page, should have 
been as follows : ** Wealth, considered as the object of economical 
science, consists of those nu^terial articles which are useful or de- 
sirable to man, and which it requires some portion of voluntarj 
* exertion to procure or preserve." — p. 1. 
" 41, line 2, for •* they were," read " it was." 
^ 62, last note,/or 16, read 116. 
** 90, note, for 58, read 61 . 

»♦ 113, line 7 from foot, /or •• houses," read ♦• horses." 
"172, *• 2,/or "doubled," rearf** almost doubled." 
** 200, note, line 7 from foot, for "the demand," read "increase of the de- 

mand." 
" 230, line 21, /or " reduction," read " fall" 
" 235, " 22,/or "those," rearf "that" 
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PREFACE 



In offering this work to the public, the author is perfectly 
aware of the disadvantage under which he labours, when at- 
tempting to controvert doctrines supported by the authority of 
Malthus, Ricardo, M'Culloch, and Torrens, and which are 
deemed by one of the most distinguished writers of the day, to 
be "almost too plain for formal statement"* He is fully aware 
that by a large portion of those who think upon Political Eco- 
nomy, a doubt of the truth of those doctrines is considered as 
evidence that they are not " even comprehended,"* and that, 
therefore, his book is likely to be thrown aside as unworthy erf 
the time required for its perusal. 

To all such, he would desire to call to mind the fact that in 
almost all departments of knowledge the orthodoxy of the pre- 
sent day is but the heresy of time past, and that many of those 
doctrines now held by themselves, and believed to be unde- 
niably true, were, but a little time since, ridiculed as absurd. 
The disciples of Ptolemy had, as they believed, undoubted evi- 
dence of the truth of his system. They saw the sun revolve 
round the earth, and they found in the Scriptures confirmation 
of the correctness of his theory. Copernicus was denounced as 
a heretic, and his system was deemed too absurd for serious 
confutation, yet that of Ptolemy exists no longer, and it would 
now be as ridiculous to call in question that of Copernicus, as it 
was in former times to believe in its truth. Such having been 
the case in past times, it is possible that it may be so again, and 
that doctrines in Political Economy now so firmly established 
that to call them in question is deemed proof of want of ability 

* ^ All thii appearp almost too plain fiir fi>rmal statement It is, however, 
one of the most recent discoveries in Political Science : so recent, that it can 
scarcely be said to be universally admitted in this country, and that abroad it 
4loes not seem to be ev^ oomprehended.*^-*iSEentor, OuHine^ p» 177. 
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for their comprehension, may pass away and be as utterly for- 
gotten as is now the Ptolemaic system. 

It has been well said by an eminent writer of our time, that 
every one must of course think his own opinions right ; for if 
he thought them wrong, they would no longer be his opinions : 
but* that * there is a wide difference between regarding our- 
selves as infallible, and being firmly convinced of the truth of 
our creed. When,' he says^ * a man reflects on any particular 
doctrine, he may be impressed with a thorough con\action of 
the improbability, or even impossibility of its being false : and 
so he may feel in regard to all his other opinions when he 
makes them objects of separate contemplation. And yet, 
when he views them in the aggregate, when he reflects that 
not a single being on the earth holds collectively the same, 
when he looks at the past history and present state of man- 
kind, and observes the various creeds of different ages and 
nations, the peculiar modes of thinking of sects, and bodies, 
and individuals, the notions once firmly held which have been 
exploded, the prejudices once universally prevalent which 
have been removed, and the endless controversies which have 
distracted those who have made it the business of their livesr 
to arrive at the truth ; and when he further dwells on the con- 
sideration, that many of these his fellow creatures have had a 
conviction of the justness of their respective sentiments equal 
to his own, he cannot help the obvious inference, that in his 
own opinions it is next to impossible that there is not an ad- 
mixture of error ; that there is an infinitely greater probability 
of his being wrong in some than right in all.'* 

All that the author desires, is that his arguments may be 
fairly weighed, and to that end that the reader will * strengthen 

• himself, by something of an effort and a resolve, for the unpre- 

• judiced admission of any conclusion which shall appear to be 

♦ supported by careful observation and logical argument, even 

• should it prove of a nature adverse to notions he may have 

* previously formed for himself, or taken up, without e^xamination, 

* on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact,' says Sir 
Jfohn Herschel, * a commencement of that intellectual discipline 

* Eftay on thq PuUtcation of Opii^ons, Seetion V. 
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* which forms one of the most important ends of all science. 

* It is the jSrst movement of approach towards that state of 

* mental purity which alone can fit us for a full and steady per- 

* ception of moral beauty as well as physical adaptation. It is 

* the " euphrasy and rue" with which we must " purge our sight" 

* before we can receive and contemplate as they are the linea* 

* ments of truth and nature.'* 

The portion of his work now submitted to the reader has 
extended itself much beyond the liipits originally assigned to it, 
in consequence of the necessity for examitiing the opposing 
views of other writers. The author deemed it almost useless 
to ofifer his own views without attempting to show what he 
considered to be the errors that existed in those who had pre- 
ceded him, and the causes of those errors^ How far he has 
succeeded the reader will decide. 

* Treatise of Astronomj, p. 1. 
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Thb field of inquiry of the political economist is, by most of 
tb^ modem British writers, limited to the phenomena of the 
prodjoctioQ afid distribution of wealth. Mr. Senior defines poli- 
tical economy to be the " science which treats of the nature, pro- 
duction^ and distribution of wealth."* Mr. M'CuUoch says, " it 
might be defined to be the science of values."t Archbishop 
Whateley, in order to mark more distinctly the limits within 
which it should be restricted, proposed to substitute for its pre- 
sent name that of " Catallactics, or the Science of Exchanges."! 
The most recent definition that we have seen, is contained in 
an able article of the London and Westminster Review,^ the 
writer of which is of opinion, that the science takes notice of 
those departments of aflkirs only " in which the acquisition of 
wealth is the main and acknowledged end," and that, 

* The political economist inquires what are the actions which 

* would be produced by this desire, if, within the departments in 

* question, it were unimpeded by any other. In this way,' he 
says, * a nearer approximation is obtained than would other- 

* wise be practicable to the real order of affairs in those depart- 

* ments. This approximation has then to be corrected by making 

* proper allowance for the effects of any impulses of a different 

* description, which can be shown to interfere with the result in 
*any particular case. Only in a few of the most striking cases 

* (such as the important one of the principle of population) are 

* those corrections interpolated into the expositions of political 

* economy itself; the strictness of purely scientific arrangement 

* being thereby somewhat departed from for the sake of practical 

* Oatline, p. 129. t Principles, p. 3. I Whateley *8 Lectures, p. 6. 

§ October, 1836. On the Definition of Political Economy, and on the Method 
of Philosophical Investigation in that Science—an article (Jiat should be read by 
all students of political economy. 
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* Utility. So far as it is known, or may be presumed, that the 

* conduct of men in the pursuit of wealth is under the collateral 

* influence of any other of the properties of our nature, than the 

* desire of obtaining the greatest quantity of wealth with the least 

* labour and self-denial, the conclusions of political economy 

* will so far fail of being applicable to the explanation or pre- 

* diction of real events, until they are modified by a correct al- 

* lowance for the degree of influence exercised by the other 

* cause. 

* Political economy may then,' he saysj * be defined as follows r 

* and the definition seems to be complete. 

* The science which traces the laws of such of the phenomena 

* of society as arise from the combined operations of mankind 

* for the production of wealth, in so far as those phenomena are 

* not modified by the pursuit of any other object' 

It is here supposed, that the principle of population is inter- 
polated into the science on account of its " practical utility,** 
but we are disposed to believe that it is introduced from ab- 
solute necessity. According to the commonly received theory, 
population tends to increase with great rapidity, and is only pre- 
vented from doing so by a constantly increasing difficulty in 
producing those commodities which constitute wealth. Wealth 
tends to increase rapidly, but the superior force of the procre- 
ative power is supposed to produce a necessity for the applica- 
tion of labour with a constantly decreasing return, affecting both 
the power of production and the mode of distribution. Here 
we have precisely the same opposition that exists between the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. By a separate examination 
of the laws of both those forces, and a combination of the re- 
sults, we obtain the law of the eflfect, which is compounded of 
the laws of all the causes which determine it. Herein consists 
the Science of Astronomy. By a separate examination of the 
laws of production and population, and a combination of the 
results thus obtained, we are enabled to obtain the law of the 
effecU and herein consists the Science of Political Economy- 
Neither of them alone constitutes a science, and the man 
who commences with a definition that limits him to the con- 
sideration of wealth, finds himself in the same condition with 
an astronomer who should undertake to give to the world a 
2* 
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treatise of Astronomy, and commence with a definition Bmit- 
ing him to the consideration of the laws of Attraction. 

The utter impossibility of limiting t^je science within the terms 
of the definition, will be obvious to the reader upon an exami- 
nation of any work on political economy. In the recent one of 
Mr. Senior, we find his "second elementary proposition" to be, 

* That the population of the world, or, in other words, the 

* number of persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral or 

* physical evil, or by fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth 

* which the habits of the individuals of each class of its in- 

* habitants lead them to require.'* 

Here is a proposition in relation to population requiring to be 
proved, introduced into a work limited to the consideration of 
the production and distribution of wealth. If we look further, 
we find that the discussion of the relative progress of popula- 
tion and of wealth, with a view to ascertain the laws of pro- 
duction and distribution, occupies the greater part of his work. 

The laws of the production and distribution of wealth, with- 
out reference to the question of population, might be discussed 
in a very few pages, and those of population would not occiqpy 
more. They are abundantly simple. So are those of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces. In both cases it is only who* 
we endeavour to arrive at the laws of the effects resulting from 
thdr combined action that any difficulty is experienced. The 
examination of that combined action is, however, precluded by 
a definition that attempts to limit the science to what is really 
only one branch of it We are, therefore^ of opinion that the 
Emits ought to be so enlarged that the principle of population 
should come under consideration without a departure from 
** the purely scientific arrangement.'* 

The predominant desire of man is to maintain and to improve 
his condition. That desire prompts him to two actions. First, 
to seek a partner of his pleasures and his cares— of his joys and 
his sorrows — by which he is enabled to continue his species — 
and second, to endeavour to acquire the command of those com- 
modities which constitute wealth- If, then, we define political 
economy to be *^e science which traces the laws of those 

* Outline, p. 139. 
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^phencmena of society which arise out of the desire of mankind 

* to maintain and to improve their condition,* we shall have a 
definition which will embrace all those operations the conside- 
ration of which is now deemed to appertain to the political 
economist, and it will be unnecessary to exceed the limits thus 
prescribed, for the purpose of bringing in those which are essen- 
tial to a complete treatise. 

It is said that, 

* Political economy considers mankind as occupied solely in 

* acquiring and consuming ivealt/i, and aims at showing what 
^ is the course of action into which mankind, living in a state 

* of society, would be impelled, if that motive, except in the 

* degree in which it is checked by the two perpetual counter 

* motives above adverted to' [aversion to labour and the de- 
sire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences] * were 

* absolute ruler of all their actions. Under the influence of 

* this desire, it shows mankind accumulating wealth, and em- 

* ploying this wealth in the production of other wealth ; sanc- 

* tioning by mutual agreement the institution of property ; estab- 

* lishing laws to prevent individuals from encroaching on the 

* property of others by force or fraud ; adopting various contri- 

* vances for increasing the productiveness of their labour ; set- 

* tling the division of the produce by agreement, under the in- 

* fluence of competition (competition itself being governed by 

* certain laws, which laws are therefore the ultimate regulators 

* of the division of produce ;) and employing certain expedients 

* (as money, credit, &c.,) to facitate the distribution. AH these 

* operations, though many of them are really the result of a plu- 

* raiity of motives, are considered by political economy as flow- 
^ ing solely from a desire of wealth. ***** JVot that any 

* political economist vms ever so absurd as to suppose that man^ 

* kind are really thus constituted, but because this is the mode 

* in which the science must necessarily be studied.'* 

It appears to us that the light in which mankind is viewed by 
the political economist, is a more agreeable one than is here 
shown. He regards man as desirous of maintaining and im- 
prxmng his condition, and employing his time and his talents 

* London and Westminster Review, Octoben, 183€. 
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in the production of those commodities which are useful or 
agreeable to him, and which constitute wealth. He shows that 
his first object in so doing, is to secure the means of living, and 
then by employing a portion of those commodities to aid him 
in further production, to diminish the amount of exertion re*- 
quired therefor, while increasing the number of comforts, con- 
veniences, or luxuries at his command. He inquires into the 
effect of accumulation in promoting the constant improvement 
of condition, and in so doing, indicates the advantage to be de- 
rived from economy, in diminishing the amount of sacrifice re- 
quired toobtain the necessaries of life, and in increasing the means 
of improvement and of enjoyment He holds up to view, not the 
miser denying himself the means of living, and repaying him- 
self for his privations by gloating over his hoards of gold, but 
the farmer and the mechanic, enabled by the assistance of capital 
to acquire a constantly increasing measure of the comforts of 
life, with a decreasing amount of labour. He shows him thus 
enabled to indulge his desire of continuing his species, undeterred 
by the fear of wanting those comforts either for himself, or for 
his wife or children. He thus treats of man as a reasonable 
animal, and not as one disposed to sacrifice all present enjoy- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining that which he does not feel 
at liberty to use. He regards him as one desirous of improving 
his condition, physically and morally, and while tracing the 
laws by which his operations are governed, indicates the means 
by which the desired end may be attained. 

When he has thus ascertained the laws by which the operations 
of man are governed, it becomes necessary to examine into the 
various disturbing causes by which in so many cases he has been 
deprived of the power of improving his condition. Without such 
examination a treatise on the science would be no more com- 
plete, than would be a treatise on astronomy in which no men- 
tion should be made of the causes of perturbations — or a trea* 
tise on hydraulics in which the influence of friction should be 
omitted. The business of the political economist is, Uke that of 
the hydrographer, to make a chart, exposing all the rocks and 
quicksands — all the dangers and difficulties that attend the 
voyage. If the master then select the course which leads him 
into danger, the fault is with himself. 
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Such a chart cannot be constructed without at^areful exami* 
nation of the logbooks of the vessels that have been engaged in 
the trade. Neither can the political economist dispense with 
an equally careful examination of the course of the various na- 
tions of the earth, with a view to examine how far observation 
serves to confirm or to contradict that which theory would in- 
duce him to believe to be true. By such an examination he 
should have it in his power to prove that the laws of nature, 
as expounded by him, were universally true — that the adoption 
of measures in accordance tlierewith had in all nations been 
accompanied by an increase of wealth— of morality— of hap- 
piness — and by an increase of numbers consequent upon the 
increased duration of life and increased means of enjoyment, 
while the contrary course had been invariably accompanied by 
poverty, wretchedness, and vice, preventing improvement of 
condition, and limiting the duration of life and the growth of 
population. - 

Improvements in machinery require always to undergo the 
test of application, and many of those which in theory appear 
perfect, fail entirely when it is attempted to apply them. Such 
18 the case with the theories of political economists. They re- 
quire to be connpared with the results ascertained by a careful 
examination of facts, and rejected if found wanting. They 
must be universally true. It is very correctly said by the au- 
thor to whom we last referred, that *if a political economist 

* finds himself puzzled by any recent or present commercial 

* j^enomena ; if there is a mystery to him in the late or present 

* state of th0 productive industry of the country, which his know- 

* ledge of principles does not enable him to unriddle ; he may 
*be sure that something is wanting to render his system of 

* opinions a safe guide in existing circumstances.' In other words, 
his theory must be tried by the facts. 

How far this has been done, may perhaps be judged by the 
following admission of a recent writer, himself the able advo- 
cate of many of the theories now most prevalent, and which, 
we think, are least in accordance with facts. He states him- 
self to be 'very sincerely of opinion that the science of political 

* economy is yet in its infancy,' and adds, * even the alphabet 
< of the science— the meaning of every common term, whether 
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« used by the vulgar or by the most learned professors, is still 

* unsettled. There is scarcely a term of any weight which is 

* not employed by different persons, and even by the same per- 

* son, to express different meanings ; while th^ known prindpks 

* of the science leave unexplained some of its most important 

* phenomenal* He then enumerates various important ques- 
tions, that * the most learned economist of the day— one who 

* has got all the books by heart— would be unable to answer.' 
That such is the case is the consecjuence of theories not being 
tested by the results of practice.! Had they been so tested it 
would have been found not only that many " important phe- 
nomena" were left entirely unexplained, but that they were in 
direct opposition to the doctrines now most generally received. 

The duty of the pohtical economist is stated by an able writer 
to whom we have before referred, to be ' neither to recom- 
' mend nor to dissuade, but to state general principles which it 

* is fatal to neglect, but neither advisable, nor perhaps possible, 

* to use as the sole, or even the principal guides in the conduct of 
^ affairs J^ 

The political economist examines and states what are the 
laws of nature, and indicates what are the disturbing causes 
which have in so many cases interfered with their action? 
and having done this, his task is performed. Such being the 
case, we think some writers have erred materially in giving 
to the science an appearance repulsive to all the most gene- 

« Wealth of Nfttiont. Plreface. By Mr. Wakefield. 

t *One of the ^^reateat misfortunes of modem time»— 4he sqmration of theory 
' firom practice— of the studies of the closet firom the outward business of the 

* world, — (a separation unknown to the better days of Greece and Rome, where the 

* practical men were brought up in philosophy, and the philosophers received their 

* edacatioQ and formed their character in the midst of active lifo,)4]as given a wrong 
' bias to the ideas and feelings both of the closet-student and the man of business. 

* EUtch undervalues that part of the materials of thought with which he is not fa- 

* miliar. The one despises all comprehensive views, the other neglects all details. 

* The one draws his notions of the universe firom the few objects which compose the 

* fimuture of his counting house ; the other having got demonstration on his side, 
*and foigetting that it is only a demonstration nm-^a proof at all times liable to 
' be set aside by. the addition of a single new fiict to the hypothesis— demes in- 
' stead of examining and sifting the allegations which are opposed to him.* — Lori' 
don and Westmin»ter Remew, October, 1836. 

t Senior, Outline of Political Economy, p. 130. 
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ifous feeUngs of mankind. Thus the same author says, * em- 

* ployed as he' [the political economist] * is, upon a science in 

* which error, or even ignorance, may be productive of such 

* intense, and such extensive mischief, he is bound like a juryman, 

* to give deliverance true, according to the evidence, and to 

* allow neither sympathy with indigence^ nor disgvM at frofusUm 

* or ai avarice — neither reverence for existing institutions, nor 

* detestation cf existing abuses — neither love of popularity y nor 
^of paradox, nor of system, to deter him from stating what he 

* believes to be the facts, or from drawing from those facts what 

* appear to him to be the legitimate conclusions.'* 

Few men have shown themselves actuated by a more sin- 
cere desire to benefit their species than the writer of the above 
passage, and few have laboured more successfidly. Yet the 
science, to the promotion of which he has given those labours, 
is here placed before his readers in a light that is calculated 
to produce disagreeable impressions in regard to it, and to pre- 
yent others from engaging in its cultivation. In stating what 
are the laws which govern the operations of man, there is no 
occasion, however, for disgust, sympathy, or reverence* The 
philosopher who investigates the operations of nature as dis- 
played in the eruptions of Etna or Vesuvius, is not required to 
fed or to express sympathy for the sufierers of Catania or Her- 
culaneum : nor is he who explains the theory of the winds caUed 
upon to express regret for the numerous shipwrecks of wMch 
tl^y are the cause. He studies the universal laws of nature, 
and having explained them for the benefit of the mariner, hk 
duty is performed, and he leaves to him the management of hk 
vessel Such is the case with the political economist He 
sedks to understand the laws of nature, and in so doing indi- 
eates the course which leads to the possesion of veealth and the 
imfNTOvement of condition: he inquires into the errors which 
have misled those who have in past times sought them in vain, 
leaving to his reader the choice to pursue the one and avoid 
the other, or not, as he deems proper. Were he required to 
construct a body of laws, he might deem it a question whether 
^ sympathy" should be allowed to interfere with the performance 

* Senior, Outline of Political Economy, p. 130. 
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of his duty, or whether " reverence" might warrant him irl 
sparing institutions which he deemed opposed to the accom- 
plishment of his object : but here he would be acting in the 
capacity of legislator. 

We deem it the more to be regretted that such feelittgs should 
be excited, as they certainly have been, because we know of 
no science ,the study of which is calculated to excite stronger 
feelings of admiration. We know of none that displays more 
beautifully the perfect harmony of the laws of nature, or tliat is 
so little calculated to excite an unpleasant sensation. We believe 
that when properly expounded, those laws prove abundantly, 
that " God hath made man upright,"* while an examination into 
the various disturbing causes proves as fully that " they have 
sought out many inventions."* We think there is abundant evi- 
dence that the prosperity of nations and the happiness of the indi- 
viduals composing them, are in the ratio in which the laws of 
nature have been allowed to govern their operations, and that 
the poverty, misery, and distress, that exist are invariably to be 
traced to the interference of man with those laws, and that they 
exist in the ratio of that interference. If such could be shown 
to be the case, the laws of political economy might become the 
principal, perhaps the " sole guides in the conduct of affairs." 

To prove this is the object we have in view. How far we 
shall be successful in the attempt we must leave to our readers 
to determine- We feel assured that want of success will arise 
from deficiency of ability in the treatment of the materials, and 
not from want of the materials themselves, and that whenever 
the laws of nature shall be accurately traced by the political 
economist it will be found that they are universally true, and 
universally applicable, and may safely be taken as the sole guides 
of individuals whose desires are limited to the improvement of 
their own condition, as well as of legislators charged with 
the affairs of millions. 

* Ecclesiastes, Chapter VII. 
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ELEMENTARY PROPOSITION. 
Man desires to MAiirTAiir and to improve ms condition. 
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CHAPTER L 

PRODUCTION. 

Man endeavours to maintain and to improve his condition, by 
employing himself in the production of those things which are 
useful, or agreeable, to him. As, however, he can make no 
addition to the quantity of existing matter, production must be 
confined to the alteration of that which already exists. To pro- 
duce may (horefore be defined to be ^ occanon tfn alteration in 
the cmditimt of existing particles of mattery by which thai maU 
ter may be rendered more useful^ or agreeable^ than in its pre- 
sent state. 

The man who employs himself in shooting deer, is a pro- 
ducer of venison and of deer-skins. He who employs himself 
in taking whales, is a producer of oil and of whalebone, and he 
who purchases whalebone and silk, to convert them into um- 
brellas, is a producer of umbrellas. He who prepares the 
ground and plants the seed, iii order that nature may do her 
work in causing it to grow and yield him a crop in return for 
his labour, is a producer of com. 

Tea is grown in the interior provinces of China, and the hus- 
bandman is its producer, at that place, but in order to its pro- 
duction at Canton, some other persons must be employed to 
transport it thither. To produce it in New York or Liver- 
pool, a new set of persons must be employed, as the agent 
who purchases it, the master and sailors who transport it 
across the ocean, and the merchant for whom it is purchased. 
The producers of tea at New York are, therefore, I. The 
husbandman — II. The merchant who purchases it from him 
and causes it to be transported to Canton. — III. The per- 
sons employed in its transportation. — IV. The agent who 
purchases it at Canton. — V. The master and sailors of the 
vessel by which it is transported. — ^VI. The merchant at New 
York for whom it was purchased. If it be required to be pro- 
duced at Pittsburg, a new set of persons must be employed, 
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and We have— VII. The d^ler of that place who purchases 
it in New York, and VIII. the persons by whom it is trans^ 
ported. 

The alteration that is effected is thus either of fonn^ or of 
flacei and all who are engaged in occasioning that alteration 
are producers. 

Adam Smith divided labourers into productive and unpro- 
ductive, placing under the latter head, those whose labour 
was applied to rendering what are termed services. Mr. Se- 
nior has shown th^ error of this distinction, and we will give 
that gentleman's views, with which we perfectly accord, in his 
own words, as follows : — 

' Products have been divided into material and immaterial^ 
*or, to express the same distinction in diflferent words, into 
' commodities and services. This distinction af^pears to have 

* been suggested by Adam Smith's well-known division of la- 
*bour into productive and unproductive. Those who thought 

< the princij^e of that division convenient, feeling at the same 

* time the difficulty of terming unproductive the labour without 
' which all other labour would be inefficient, invented the term 
^ services, or immaterial products, to express its results. 

* It appears to us, however, that the distinctions that have 
' been attempted to be drawn between productive and unproduc- 

* tive labourers, or between the producers of material and im- 
' material products, or between commodities and services, rest 

* on differences existing not in the things themselves, which 

* are the objects considered, but in the modes in which they 
' attract our attention. In those cases in which our attention 
*is principally called not to the act of occasioning the altera- ^ 

* tion, but to the result of that act, to the thing altered, Econo- 

< mists have termed the person who occasioned that alteration 

* a productive labourer^ or the producer of a commodity or 

* material product Where, on the other hand, our attention 
« is principally called not to the thing altered, but to the act of 
« occasioning that alteration. Economists have termed the 

* person occasioning that alteration an unproductive labourer, 

< and his exertions, sendees, or immaterial products. A shoe- 

< maker alters leather and thread and wax into a pair of shoes. 
' A shoeUack alters a dirty pair of shoes into a clean pair. In 
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* the first case our attention is called principally to the things 

* as altered. The shoemaker, therefore, is said to make or pro- 

* duce shoes. In the case of the shoeblack, our attention is 

* called principally to the act as performed. He is not said to 

* make or produce the commodity, clean shoes, but to perform 

* the service of cleaning them. In each case there is of course 

* an act and a result ; but in the one case our attention is called 

* principally to the act, in the other to the result 

* Among the causes which direct our attention principally to 

* the acty or principally to the result, seem to be, first, the de- 

* gree of change produced ; and secondly, the mode in which 

* the person who benefits by that change generally purchases 

* that benefit 

* I. Where the alteration is but slight, especially if the thing 

* that has been subjected to alteration still retains the same 

* name, our attention is directed principally to the act A cook 

* is not said to make roast beef, but to dress it ; but he is said 
*to make a pudding, or those more elaborate preparations 

* which we call made dishes. The change of name is very 

* material ; a tailor is said to make cloth into a coat ; a dyer is 

* not said to make undyed cloth into dyed cloth. The change 

* produced by the dyer is perhaps greater than that produced 

* by the tailor, but the cloth, in passing through the tailor's 

* hands, changes its name ; in passing through the dyer's it 

* does not : the dyer has not produced a new name^ nor, con- 

* jequently, in our minds, a new thing, 

* The principal circumstance, however, is the mode in which 
*the payment is made. In some cases the producer is accus- 

* tonied to sell, and we are accustomed to purchase, not his 

* labour, but the subject on which that labour has been em- 

* ployed ; as when we purchase a wig or a chest of medicine. 

* In other cases, what we buy is not the thing altered, but the 

* labour of altering it, as when we employ a hair cutter or a 

* physician. Our attention in all these cases naturally fixes 

* itself on the thing which we are accustomed to purchase; 

* and according as we are accustomed to buy the labour, or 

* the thing on which that labour has been expended, — as we 

* are in fact, accustomed to purchase a commodity or a ser- 

* vice, we consider a commodity or a service as the thing pro- 
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* daced. The ultimate object both of painting and of acting is 

* the pleasure derived from imitation. The means adopted by 

* the painter and the actor are the same in kind. Each exer- 

* cises his bodily organs, but the painter exercises them to dis- 
^ tribute colours over a canvass, the actor to put himself into 

* certain attitudes, and to utter certain sounds. The actor 

* sells his exertions themselves. The painter sells, not his ex- 

* ertions, but the picture on which those exertions have been 

* employed. The mode in which their exertions are sold con- 

* stitutes the only difference between menial servants and the 

* other labouring classes ; a servant who carries coal from the 

* cellar to the drawing-room, performs precisely the same ope- 

* ration as the miner who raises them from the bottom of the 
*pit to its mouth. But the consumer pays for the coals them- 

* selves when raised and received into his cellar, and pays the 

* servant for the act of bringing them up. The miner, there- 

* fore, is said to produce the material commodity, coals ; the 

* servant the immaterial product, or service. Both, in fact, 

* produce the same thing, an alteration in the condition of the 

* existing particles of matter ; but our attention is fixed in the 

* one case on the act, in the other on the result of that act 

* In the ruder states of society almost all manufactures are 

* domestic : the Queens and Princesses of heroic times were 

* habitually employed in overlooking the labours of their maid- 

* ens. The division of labour has banished from our halls to 

* our manufactories the distaff and the loom ; and, if the lan- 

* guage to which we have been adverting were correct, the 

* division of labour must be said to have turned spinners and 

* weavers from unproductive into productive labourers ; from 

* producers of immaterial services into producers of material 

* commodities. 

* But objecting as we do to a nomenclature which should 

* consider producers as divided, by the nature of their pro- 

* ducts, into producers of services and producers of commodi- 

* ties, we are ready to admit the convenience of the distinction 

* between services and commodities themselves, and to apply 

* the term service to the act of occasioning an alteration in the 

* existing state of things ; the term commodity to the thing as 
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* altered ; the tenn product including both commodities and 

* services. 

* It is to be observed that, in ordinary language, a person is 

* not ssLid to produce a thing unless he has employed himself 

* for that especial purpose* If an English oyster-fisher should 
' meet with an oyster containing a pearl, he would be called 
*npt the producer of the pearl, but its casual finder. But a 

* Ceylon oyster-fisher, whose trade is to fish for pearl oysters, 

* is called a producer of pearls. The mere existence of the 

* pearls is in both cases owing to the agency of nature ; their 
' existence as articles of value is in both cases t>wing to the 

* agency of the fisher in removing them from a situatioii in 
< which they were valueless. In the one case he did this in** 
' tentionally, in the other accidentally. Attention is directed 

* in the one case to his agency, and he is therefore called the 

* producer of the pearl. In the other case it is directed to the 

* agency of nature, and he is called only the appropriator. But 
' it appears to us the more convenient classification, for scien- 

* tific purposes, to term him in both cases the* producer.'*' 

* OnHiiie of the Sdenoe of Political Eeonomj, p. 150. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF VALUE. 



An individaal of mature age, thrown upon and sole occu^ 
pant of an island, or of an extensive body of land of average 
fertility, finds himself provided with land, fruits, and flowers, in 
quantity that is practically unlimited, because much greater 
than he can occupy, or consume. They are as much so as 
light, air, or water. His first object is to supply himself with 
food. For a short time he may suffice his aj^tite with fruit, 
obtainable with no more exertion than is necessary to enable 
him to pluck it from the tree, but he soon feels that something 
more isolid is necessary, and sees that it can be obtained only 
by increased labour. If animals of different kinds exist in his 
vicinity, he first endeavours to take those that are most easily 
entrapped, but when he desires to vary his food, he finds that 
still greater labour is required. If one day be sufficient to take 
a rdbbit, or a hare, a week may be required to take a deer, 
and he will not devote so much time to its pursuit, until he shall 
have felt sufficient desire for its possession to induce him to make 
that sacrifice. He has his choice^^fruit almost without labour^-* 
a rabbit, or a hare, at the cost of a single day's exertion^-* 
venison-^or perhaps fish— at the cost of a week's labour. 

His next desire is to provide himself with a place in which he 
shall be sheltered from summer's heat and winter's cold. Being 
unprovided with implements, the construction of a house is a 
very serious undertaking, yet it is at length accomplished. Af- 
ter this^ seeing the difficulty of obtaining during the winter a suj^ 
ply of food, he endeavours in the summer and autumn to lay 
up a store that will be sufficient to support existence during the 
time that he is unable to pursue his employments out of doors. 

He has now acquired various ispeciea of property, to which 
he attaches the idea of value. His firuit has cost him only the 
labour of plucking it from the trees^-^his animal food has cost 
him much time and trouble in the pursuit, and in its preserva* 
tion^^^s house, the labour c^ many monthsr^his boat, if h^ have 
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one, may have cost him almost as much, and his estimate of 
their value is regulated by the cost of production — ^by the quan- 
tity of labour he has been obliged to give in exchange for them. 
Of land he has an unlimited quantity, and if he deemed it de- 
sirable to change his residence, he could take possession of that 
in the vicinity, or at any distance from the place at which he had 
established himself, as he thought proper. Being thus supera- 
bundant, it could have no value in his estimation. 

Having advanced thus far, let us suppose that he discovers 
another individual at the distance of a few miles from him. He 
finds B. to be in the same situation as himself, except that the 
products of the land upon which he is established are different. 
B. wants apples, but has potatoes in abundance. He has no rab- 
bits, but turkeys abound. An exchange being now to be estab- 
lished, the question arises as to what should be the mode of esti- 
mating the value of the various articles. A. could demand of B* 
only remuneration for the time employed in gathering the fruit, 
because jf he asked more, B. could come and take what he 
wanted, the quantity being unlimited. B. in like manner could 
demand of A. only remuneration for the time employed in gath- 
ering the potatoes. If two bushels of fruit could be gathered 
in the same time that would be required for one bushel of po- 
tatoes, B. would not spend a day in procuring the latter to ex- 
change for as much of the former as he could himself gather 
in half a day. In exchanging hares, or rabbits, fot turkeys, the 
same mode of valuation would obtain. If a deer required the 
same labour as half a dozen turkeys, B. would not give a dozen 
in exchange for it, because, by the devotion of half as much 
time as would be required to obtain them, he could take it him- 
self. Both parties exercising their powers under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, every article produced, or appropriated, by 
them, would be measured by the same standard, viz. the quantity 
of labour required for its production or appropriation. 

Here we find the nature and measure of value. Had not A. 
attached sufllicient value to the possession of the deer, he would 
not have been disposed to exchange for it the quantity of labour 
required to secure it, and if B. had not attached to it equal value,he 
would not have devoted the time necessary for taking as many 
turkeys as would enable him to obtain it in exchange from A. 
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Iff instead of finding a neighbouf^ A. had been so fortunate as 
to obtain a wife, the same system of exchange would have been 
established. He would take the deer, and she would cook the 
meat and convert the skins into clothing. He would raise 
the flax, and she would convert it into linen. If the family be- 
came numerous, one would cultivate the earth, and a second 
would supply the fish and other animal food necessaiy for their 
support, while a third would be engaged in the management of 
the household, in the preparation of food, and in the manufacture 
of clothing. Here would be a system of exchanges as complete 
as that of Cornhill, or Broadway. The only difference would 
be that value would not be indicated by price. In those larger 
communities, in which ther^ is no separate property, the ex- 
changeable value of the products of labour is as well settled as 
in London, or Paris. The bees will not, if they can avoid it, 
work for the drones, and if the latter make their appearance 
they are soon expelled, except where they possess the power of 
compelling others to labour for their support. 

The idea of exchange is inseparably connected with that of 
value. We estimate a deer as worth the labour of a week — ^a 
hare at that of a day — i. e. we should be willing to exchange 
that quantity of labour for them. The sole inhabitant of an 
island has thus his system of exchange established, and measures 
value precisely as does each member of a large community. 
When he is joined by another person exchanges arise between 
them, and are governed by the same laws as when they are 
performed among nations whose numbers are counted by mil- 
lions. 

In measuring value, the first and most natural idea is to com- 
pare the commodities produced with the labour that has been 
expended in their production. In exchanging, the most obvious 
mode is to give labour for labour. 

A. has more fruit than he can use, and B. has more potatoes. 
Neither possesses any value in its present state, and either party 
may appropriate as much as he pleases of them. Some time 
is, however, necessary for so doing, and as it is most convenient 
for each to gather that which is nearest to him, each is willing 
2* 
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that the other should work for him, and receive work in return. 
Each however desires to have as large a quantity as he couM 
himself obtain with the same quantity of labour, and watcher 
carefully that he does not give more labour than he receives. 

Our two colonists having thus established between them a 
system of exchanges, would, of course, endeavour to obtain the 
best aids to labour that might be within their reach. They 
would soon find that the clearing of land, building of houses, 
and in fact, almost every species of employment, would be 
greatly assisted by the possession of an axe, or some species of 
cutting instrument- Having no iron, they would be compelled 
to avair themselves of such means as were at their command, 
and if they could find flint, or other hard stone, they might at 
the cost of great labour succeed in making one or more. The 
instrument would be very rude, but it would materially aid their 
operations, and they might now build a house in perhaps one 
half as much time as had been required to construct the first* 
They would have obtained the aid of capital, the product of pre- 
vious labour, and the immediate effect would be a change in the 
value of all previously existing articles in the production of 
which an axe could be available. The house that had cost the 
labour of a whole year, could now be reproduced in six months, 
and as much fuel as had cost a fortnight's labour, could now be 
cut in a week- No improvement having yet taken place in the 
mode of taking deer, or fish, their value, in labour, would re- 
main as before. If, now, one af the parties chanced to have 
more fish than he required, while the other had a surplus of 
fuel, the latter would give twice as much as he would have 
done before the axes were made, knowing that he could repro- 
duce that quantity with the same expenditure of labour that 
previously would have been required for half of it. 

All previously existing capital, in the form of houses, boats^ 
or fuel, would now exchange for only the quantity of labour re- 
quired for their reproduction, so that the acquisition of the axe 
would increase the value of labour, when estimated in houses 
or fuel, and lessen the value of houses and fuel, when estimated 
in labour. The cost of production would no longer be the 
measure of value, the cost at which they could be reproduced 
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having fallen. Fahie would be estimated by ike cost of produc- 
turn under existing circumstances. The fall, however, having 
been occasioned by the improvement effected in the means of 
applying labour, no further fall would take place until a further 
improvement was effected. The more slowly those improve- 
ments were made, the more steady would be the proportion 
which existing capital would bear to labour, and the more 
rapidly they were made, the more rapid would be the fall of 
pre-existing capital, and the more rapid would be the increase 
in the proportion which labour would bear to that capital 

In such a state of things, let us suppose a vessel to arrive, 
the. master of which desires supplies of fruit, fresh provisions, 
&c., for which he is willing to give muskets, or axes, in ex- 
change. The settlers value the commodities they have to part 
with by the amount of labour they have cost to produce, or by 
the quantity necessary to replace them. They value fruit at 
less than potatoes, and hares and rabbits at less than deer, and 
will not give the produce of five days' labour in veniscm, if they 
can obtain what they want for the produce of the labour of 
four days applied to raising potatoes. 

They will measure the value of the articles that they desire 
in exchange, by the difficulty that exists in the way of their ob- 
taining them. It has cost them the labour of months to make 
a rude axe, and if they can obtain a good one at the cost of an 
equal amount of labour, it will be more advantageous for them 
to do so, than to employ the same time in the production of 
one similar to that which they possess. They can, however, 
make such, but they cannot make muskets, and they will attach 
more value to the possession of a single one, than to that of 
several axes. They might give the provisions accumulated by 
the labour of three or four months for the one, but they would 
be willing to give all the accumulations of a year for the other. 

Let us suppose that each should be enabled to supply himself 
Vfith a musket and an axe, and examine the effect Both parties 
being exactly equal— «ach possessing the same machinery, — the 
labour of each would be of equal value, and the average pro- 
duce of a day's labour of the one would continue to exchange 
for a day's labour of the other. 

The house that had cost, at first, the labour of a year, could 
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be reproduced) by iHe aissistance of the first rude axe, by the 
labour of half a year, but a similar one can now be produced 
in a month. It is, however, so inferior to that which can now 
be made,- that it is abandoned, and ceases to have any value 
whatever. It will not perhaps exchange for the labour of a 
single day. The first axe ceases to have value. The increased 
capital of the community has thus been attended with a diminu- 
tion in the value of all that had been accumulated previously to 
the arrival of the ship. The value of labour in houses has 
risen, and two: months will now give one vastly superior to that 
which was at first obtained by twelve. 

The value of the provisions that had been accumulated would 
experience a similar fall. The labour of an individual armed 
with a musket, for a week, would be more productive of venison, 
than that of months without its aid. In any exchanges that 
might now be made of the stock already existing, the value 
would be measured by the labour required for its reproduction, 
and not by that which it had cost to produce. Labour aided 
by capital being more advantageously applied, had improved 
in its quality f and a smaller quantity would now be required. 

The master of the vessel obtained for an axe, produced by a 
mechanic in. a single day, provisions, that had required months 
to collect and preserve. One day, aided by machinery, the re* 
suit of previous labour, is thus as productive as months of la* 
hour not so aided. Quality is therefore a substitute for quantity. 

Throughout the operations of the world, the result is the 
Wme. The savage gives skins, the product of many months 
of exertion, for a few beads, a knife, a musket, and some powder.* 
The people of Poland give wheat, produced by the labour of 
months,t for clothing, produced by that of a few days, assisted 
by capital in the form of machinery. The people of India givQ 

* * Three marten skins are obtained for a coarse knife, the utmost value of 

• which, including the expense of conveyingf it to those distant regions, cannot 

• be estimated at more than 6rf. ; and three of the ^ins were sold, last Januarj, 

• in London, iw ^ve guineas. W^th the more expensiye dirs, such as the blaek 

• fox, or the. sea-otter, the profit is. more than tripled ; and but a few years ag0, a. 
'single skin of the former species sold for 50 guineas, while the native obtained 

• in exchange the value of 2«.' — King^s Arctic Expedition. 

t From a statistical account of the Lordship of Pulaway and Kouskowola, in 
the province of Lubltn^ in Poland, it appears that * The subiccts, when called to 
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a year's labour for as much clothing or provisions as could be 
had in the United States by that of a month. The people of 
France* give a year's labour for less than those of England ob- 
tain in half a year. The mechanic, aided by his knowledge of 

* work with their teams on the estate, beyond the days of stipulated senrice, 

* receive six pence a day for agricultaral labour, (ploughing and sowing,) and 

* three pence for other manual work. If they do not work on the estate, but are 
' employed elsewhere, they are paid £rom eight to twelve pence for agricultural 

* labour toiih their team, and from three pence to six pence fw th^r own w&rk.*'^ 
Jacobj Firet Report, p. 171. 

The average price of wheat, at Cracow, on the Vistula, nbove the province of 
Lublin, fbr a period often years,t was 25«. sterling. It required then the labour 
of seventy-five days to produce a quarter of wheat, which in the United States 
could be obtained by the labour of nine or ten days. 

Such is the poverty of the peo{de of those countries, that they are totally un- 
able to make the improvements in their implements, or in their modes of cultiva- 
tion, that are necessary. The consequence is, that the product does not usually 
exceed three, ft>ur, or five times the amount of seed sown, as may be seen by the 
fbllowing statements, taken fh>m Mr. Jacob's reports. 

In Pomerania, the condition of the people was such that they were unable to 
keep a sufficiency of stock to supply their lands with manure, and consequently 
the returns were little more than treble the seed, as follows :t — 

Wheat sown, 155,936 tchetwerts. Produce, 996,334 

Rye sown, 1,354^60 do. do. 4,383,584 

Barley 8own« 619,992 do. do. 2,757,688 

Oats sown, 1,245,704 do. do. 2,975,880 

3,276,592 11,113,376 

Volhynia is represented as a district of extraordinary fecimdity, yet he finds, 
by the official harvest returns of the Russian empire, the return was little more 
than fbur times the seed sown. 

Sowed 635,700 tchetwerts; reaped 2,626,832. 

PodoUa, also repi«fented as very fertUe. yiekled only 3,067,846 firom 644,803 
tchetwerts of seed. 

* * The greater part oF France, a still much greater portion of Germany, and 

* nearly the whole of Prussia, Austria, Poland, and Russia, present a wretched 

* uniformity of system. It is called the three-course husbaiKiry, consistmg ci, 

* 1st, one year's clean fallow ; 2d, winter com, chiefly rye, with a proportion of 

* wheat commensurate to the manure that can be applied; 3d, summer com, or 

* barley and oats. There are occasional and small deviations fi'om this system. 

* In some few cases, potatoes, in others, peas are grown, in the fallow year ; but 

* they are only minute exceptions to the generally established system. It is not 

* mifpirising that under such a system the produce shoidd not be ranob more 

* than /eur time$ the seed, at which rate it is calculated, it appears to me rightly, 

* by Baron Alexander Humboldt." 

t Jacob, First Report, p. 94. t Jacob, First Report, p. 34. 
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his trade, obtains in a week as much as the labourer can earn 
in ten or twelve days, and the dealer in merchandise, who has 
devoted his time to obtaining a thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness, gains in a month, as much as his neighbour, less skilled in 
it, can do in a year. 

In order that quantity of labour should be a measure of value, 
it should be aided by an equal amount of capital, in the form of 
machinery, or intelligence. The product of the labour of two 
carpenters in New York, or Philadelphia, will generally ex- 
change for that of two masons, and that of two shoemakers 
will not vary much in value from that of two tailors. That of 
a labourer in Boston will exchange for that of another in Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, or St Louis, but it will not be given for that of 
a labourer in Paris, or Havre, the latter not being aided by a 
similar amount of capital, and being therefore inferior in quality. 
The quality of labour throughout France varies to a certain 
small extent, as does that throughout England, or India ; but 
between a native of Bordeaux and another of Lille, the va- 
riation is trifling, compared with that which exists between 
a workman in any part of France and one in the United 
States. The circumstances which afiect the quality of labour 
in Bordeaux and Lille are, in a great measure, common to all 
the people of France, as are those which afiect that of a work- 
man in Philadelphia to all the people of the United State9. 
Here we find the same efiect at the same time, but at difierent 
places, that we have before shown to be produced at the same 
place, but at difierent times. The increased capital of the set- 
tlers having improved the quality of their labour, the product 
of the third year was more valuable than that of the first two 
years ; and in like manner the product of a single year's labour 
in the United States, is worth nearly as much as that of three 
years' labour in France. Value is, therefore, not measured by- 
quantity alone, but by quantity and quality of labour. 

The house and the axe, the capital that had been accumu- 
lated, fell in value, when, by the aid of improved implements, la- 
bour was rendered more productive. Such is the case in regard 
to all the accumulations resulting from past labour. As the 
facility of production increases, the reward of the labourer in 
the articles so produced increases, and the clothing that forty 
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years ago would have purchased the labour of weeks, would 
not now command that of as many days. Fifty years since a 
steam engine would have required the labour of a life to pay 
for it, but at present it would not exchange for that of mor0 
than a few years of a common workman in the United States. 
In fact, like the house first built by the settler, the workman 
could so readily obtain one vastly superior, that those con- 
structed fifty years since would be valueless, and much of the 
clothing of last century was so inferior in quality that a pur- 
chaser could now with difliculty be found. 

The value of commodities, or machinery, at the time of pro-^ 
duction, is measured by ^e quantity and quality of labour re- 
quired to produce them. Every improvement in the mode of 
production tends to improve the quality of labour, and to di- 
minish the quantity required for the reproduction of similar ar- 
ticles. With every such improvement there is a diminution in 
the quantity that can be obtained in exchange for those previ- 
ously existing, because no commodity wiU exchange for more la" 
hour than is required for its reproduction. There is a constant 
iiiiprovement in the machinery of production, and in the quality 
of labour, accompanied by a constant fall in the labour value 
of those existing commodities, or machines, which constitute 
capital. The longer, therefore, that any commodity, or machine, 
in the mode of producing which improvements have been made, 
has been in existence, even where no change has be^n made in 
the quality of the machines used, or in that of the commodity, 
and where there has been no change in its powers jfrom use, 
the smaller is the proportion which its present labour value bears 
to its cost 

The silver produced in the fourteenth century exchanged for 
labour at the rate of seven pence half penny for that of a week. 
Since that time it has steadily diminished in its power of com- 
manding it in exchange, until, at the present time, twelve or 
fifteen shillings are required to obtain that of the same num- 
ber of days that could be had five centuries since for 7Jd. The 
various persons through whose hands has passed the silver that 
existed in the fourteenth century, have thus experienced a con- 
stant depreciation in the quantity of labour that their capital 
would command. An axe made fifty years since, of equal qua- 
lity with the best that could now be made, and which had never 
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been used, would not now exchange for hatf as much labour as 
it would have done on the day of its production. The owner 
would have found his capital constantly falling in its labour 
value. 

This diminution in the value of capital is attended by a dimi- 
nution in the proportion of the product of labour that is given 
for its use, by those who, unable to purchase, desire to hire it 
When the first axe was made, if it had been the exclusive pro- 
perty of one of the colonists, he would have demanded at least 
one half of the wood that could be cut with it, in return for per- 
mitting the other to use it It had cost A. the labour of half a 
year, and R could not produce a similar one in less time. The 
arrival of the sliip enabled the parties to obtain superior imple- 
ments at less cost, and by degrees an axe would fall in value 
from six months to that of one, two, or three days. The man 
who desired fifty years since, the use of such an instrument for 
a year, would give the labour of more days than he would 
do now, when by that of a single day he might become 
the owner of one. When A. possessed the only house in the 
settlement, he would have demanded of R, for permission to 
use it for a year, a much larger number of days' labour than BL 
would be willing to give when the possession of an axe enabled 
him to construct a similar one in a month. At the time that a 
week's labour could command only 7 id. of silver, the owner of 
a pound thereof, could demand a much larger proportion, in re- 
turn for permitting its use, than can now be done, when the 
labourer can obtain that quantity in return for the exertions (^ 
y- little more than a fortnight Improvement in the machinery 
hy which production is aided, is attended not only by a reduction 
in the labour value of previously existing capital^ but by a dimi- 
nution in the proportion of the product of labour thai can be de- 
manded in return fm^ permitting it to be used. 



As the families of our settlers increased and extended them- 
selves over the land, exchanges would multiply, and it would 
become diflicuh to perform them without some general standard 
of comparison, or medium of exchange, and the value of any 
commodity in that article would be termed its price. If wheat 
were the article of chief production it might be adopted, and a 
deer would be valued at a given number of bushels. Tobacco 
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might be used for the purpose, as was formerly the case in 
Virginia ; or it might be cowrie shelb, or gold and silver. Un- 
less, however, the hunter could obtain as much wheat, or to- 
bacco, for his deer, a^ he could by cultivating the earth, he 
would relinquish hunting. Whatever might be adopted as the 
standard, would itself be liable to variation, according to the 
quantity of labour requisite to obtain any given quantity of it 
Thus, if it were wheat, its value in labour, or in other com- 
modities, would be greater or less according to the seasons. 
If the crops were large, a small quantity of labour would com- 
mand a large quantity of it, and prices would rise, whereas, if 
the crops failed, the same amount of labour might command 
but half as much, and prices would fall. 

Any circumstances Uiat might lessen the demand for an ar- 
ticle, would tend to lessen its value when compared with other 
commodities; and if it should be the one that had been adopted 
as the standard of comparison, prices would rise. Thus, if 
the standard were tobacco, and the use of it should be discon- 
tinued, or diminished, it would fall in value below the cost of 
production, and the price of all other commodities would rise, 
because a greater quantity of tobacco would be given for them, 
until the supply of the latter should be diminished so as to corres- 
pond with the demand. If cowrie shells should cease to be objects 
of desire, no man would give as much wheat for them as he would 
have done when they were universally in request. Prices uni- 
versally would rise, and the owner of shells would give a greater 
number of them for any commodities he might find it necessary 
to purchase. The substitution of bank notes and bills of ex- 
change for gold and silver, as a medium of exchange, tended 
to lessen the demand for them, and to raise the prices of labour, 
and of all other commodities. The greatly increased use of 
them for other purposes has, however, tended to maintain their 
value in exchange. If cotton were extensively substituted for 
wool, the value of the latter would fall, until some new mode of 
employing it should create a demand equal to that which had 
before existed, or until the supply should be reduced to meet 
the demand. 

There is no commodity, uniform in its cost of production, 
that can be taken as the standard of comparison. Those 
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usually adopted by civilized nations are goM and sdlver, bat 
they are liable to the same variation as others. The cost of 
obtaining them is much smaller now than it was in former 
times, and the consequence is that a larger quantity is given for 
the commodities produced by any given amount of labour. 
Prices have risen. Any circumstance that tends to increase the 
facility of obtaining them, must raise prices, as an increase of 
the labour required therefor must cause them to fall. Temporary 
changes are generally produced by the substitution, to an un- 
usual extent, of paper money for the precious metak, when the 
demand for them is lessened, and prices rise^ followed by pe- 
riods in which the suj^ly of paper is reduced, when the de- 
mand for gold and silver is increased, and prices faEL The fall 
in the value of gold or silver, that is indicated by a general rise 
of prices, is as injurious to the Mexican as a fall in the price 
of cotton to a Carolinian. It tends to diminish his power of im- 
proving his machinery, and to lessen the supply, the eonai^ 
quence of which must be a fall in the prices of other commo- 
dities, and a rise in the price of silver. 



We come now to consider the cause of value. The houses, 
the deer, and the fruit, are all useftU and agreeaile^ but they 
do not possess those qualities more than light and air, which 
have no value. The latter are necessary to us, but as they exist 
in unlimited quantities, we attach the idea of value to their 
possession only when labour may have been required to give us 
the use of them at the place and in the manner that is most cd»- 
vetoient and agreeable to us. If we have a room that is not suf- 
ficiently lighted, we make a window for the admission of more 
light When the sun ceases to grant us his aid, we invoice the 
aid of candles, oil, or gas. When we wish the services of the 
wind, we erect masts and put sails upon them, and increase the 
number so as to enable us to obtain the whole quasitity that 
we desire. If we wish more heat than the sun can give us, 
we erect hot houses, or stoves. Light, heat, and air, thus ob- 
tained, have value from the labour bestowed in appropriaUng 
or producing them, precisely as the fish of the sea, or the birds 
of the air secured by the sportsman, have it 
r To have value an article miet have utility, or it must be 
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Capable of mini^ring in some mode to the gratification of 
man, but those qualities, although necessary to value, are not 
causes of it, because nothing is more useful than air, which has 
Done, except when labour has been expended in obtaining it 
Such is the case with all commodities, or things, all of which 
derive their value from the labour which has been applied to 
their production at the time and place at which they are re- 
quired. Labour is thus the sole cause of value* 



We arrive now at the following conclusions,— 
L That the cause of the value attached to commodities, or 
things, is the necessity for giving labour in exchange for them* 

II. That the value of every commodity or thing, must be es- 
timated in some other commodity or thing, and thus that the na- 
ture of value is exchangeable. 

III. That the producer desires to diminish the quantity of labour 
required for their production, and to facilitate their acquisition. 

IV. That with this view he appropriates a portion of his labour 
to the construction of machines to aid him in production. 

V. That those machines constitute his capital. 

VI. That capital tends to improve the quality of labour, and to 
lessen the quantity required for the production of any commodity. 

VII. That the value of commodities, at the time of produc- 
tion, is measured by the quantity and quality of labour required 
to produce them. 

VIII. That the value of an article cannot exceed that of the 
labour required to reproduce it. 

IX. That every improvement in the mode of producing any 
commodity tends to lessen the value, in labour, of commodities 
of the same description previously existing. 

X. That the accumulated products of labour, constituting 
capital, have, therefore, a constant tendency to fall in their * 
labour value. 

XI. That this fall of value is accompanied by a decrease in 
the proportion of the product of labour that can be claimed in 
return for permitting their use. 

XII. That there is a constant tendency to increase in the 
value of labour when compared with capital, and to an in- 
erecae in the proportion of product retained by the labourer. 

3* ' • ' 
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CHAPTER ir. 

MALTHUS, MCCULLOCH, SENIOR, and others, ON VALUR*^ 

lif thus attributing value excFusiveFy to labour, we agree wit& 
several of the principal writers of our time, among whom are 
Mr. Malthus,t Colonel Torrens,J an J Mr. MXiJultoch-^ Those 
writers, however, attribute the power to demand rent for the- 
use of land to the fact that the superior soil's are limited in quan- 
tfty, and that, as population increases, there arises a necessity 
for extending ctdtivation over land yielding a diminished rc- 
tum, attended with a constant diminution in the wages of labour 
and the profits of capital In consequence of this necessity the 
person who has appropriated to himself a superior soil is sup 
posed to be enabled to demand as rent the whole amount of the 
difference between the product of labour applied thereon, and 
that which could be obtained by the same quantity of labour 
applied to the worst land required to be cullivated' to supply 
the quantity of food* necessary for thepopulation. If the former 
win yield two hundred bushels, and the latter one hundred bush- 
ete, he can c&fm the difference, or one hundred bushels, as rent|f 

* We giv« ill' this chapter a bnef ?iew of the opmibaff of these writers,. re» 
serving for a fbtare portion of this work, the examination of their arguments in 
support of their doctrines, where the latter differ from our own. 

f * Wealth consists of the material things necessary, useful, or agrecaUe to 

* man, which have required some portion- of human effort to appropriate or pro4 
^ diioe.* — MaUhu9^ Dffinitiana, p, 34. 

t * Two things are essential to wealth : the possession of utility, — and the re- 

* quiring some portion of voluntary exertion or labour/ Prodv-ciibn of Wealthjp. T. 

§ * Labour is the only source of Wealth/ — PrincipleSj p. 66. 

If* Supposanowv diat such a price is offered as will pay the expense of producing 
^«oraion.8oil8 which, in return for the same expenditure that would have produced 
' 100 quarters on lands of the Jirat quality^ will only yield 90 quarters; it is plain 
*it will then be indifferent to a farmer whether he pays a rent of HO quarters for 

* the first quality of I&nd, on farms the second quality, which is unappropriated 
'and' open to him, without paying rent If the population went on increasing^ 

* lands which would yield only 80, 70, 60, SQ^^Sz^o., quarters in return for the sama 
' expenditure that had raised 100 quarters on the best lands, might be successively 

* brought into cultivation. And when recourse has been had to these inferior lands, 
•the corn rent of those that are superior would plkinly- be equal to the difference 
' between' the quantity of produce obtained fixnn them, and the quantity obtained 
*fiom the worst land under tiUagje.'— JirCtii^A„Pfinctpi««,j>. 432^ 
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Rent is (he sign of vaJtte. Land which pays it Tias value, and 
that which can tjommand no rent has no value. If this " neces- 
sity" be the cause of value in land, our assertion that labour is 
the sole cause cannot be correct, nor is Mr. M'Culloch consistent 
in saying that " labour is the only source of wealth,** while he 
attributes the power to demand rent to another cause. 

Mr. Senior attributes value to all articles that are, I. Useful 
II. Susceptible of appropriation, and of course transferable: and 
JIL Limited in supply.* 

Many things are useful that have, however, no exchangeable 
value, as we have shown to be the case in regard to air. Coal 
in the mine has all the qualities that it possesses when it is brought 
into use in New York or Philadelphia, yet acres of land contain- 
ing thousands of tons may be purchased for fifty cents. It requires 
•the application of labour to give it value. It is perfectly sus- 
•ceptible of being appropriated or transferred, yet it is valueless. 
No commodity or thing can have value unless it is susceptible 
of being made to contribute to the comfort, convenience, or 
pleasure of man, nor unless susceptible of appropriation, but 
those qualities, though thus essential to^ are not causes of, value. 
With great reason, therefore, Mr. Senior rests chiefly on limi- 
tation of supply as the cause. Of this lie says: 

* The next constituent of value is limitation in supply. It may 
^ appear inaccurate to apply Ais expression to any dass of things, 

* as it, in fact, belongs to all ; tfiere being nothing Which, strictly 

* speaking, is unlimited in supply. But for the purposes of Political 

* Economy, every thing may be considered as unlimited in supply, in 
^ its existing «^a^e, of which a man may have as much as he pleases 

* for the mere trouble of taking it into his possession. Thus the 

* water of the open sea is, in our use of the term, unlimited in sup- 

* ply ; any man who chooses to go for it may have as much of it as he 
^ pleases : that portion of it which has been brought to London is 

* limited in supply, and is to be obtained not merely by going to the 

* * Under that texm [wealth] we comprehend all those thin^ and those thinifs 
*■ only, which are transferable, are limited in supply, and are direcUy or indirecUy 

* productive of pleasure or preventive of pain ; or, to use an equivalent expression, 
^ which are susceptible of exchange; (usingr the word exchange to denote hirinf 

* as well as absolute purchase ;) or, to use a third equivalent expression, which 
-^ have value ; a word which, in a subsequent portion of this Treatise, we shall ex- 
'^plain at some lenffth, merely premising .at present that we use it in its popular 

* sense, as denoting the capacity of being given and received in exchangc/t 

i Outline of the Science jof Political Economy^ p. 19L 
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* reservoir and taking possession of it, but by giving for it an equiva^ 

* lent. The copper ores which Sir John Franklin discovered on the 

* shores of the Arctic Sea, may be conmdered, in their existing 
' ^atCy as unlimited in supply ; any man may have as much of them 
' as he has strength and patience to extract. The extracted portion 

* would be limited in supply, and therefore susceptible of value. 

* Many things are unlimited in supply for some purposes, and limit* 

* ed for others. The water in a river is in general more than suf- 

* ficient for all the domestic purposes for which it can be required ; 

* nobody pays, therefore, for permission to take a bucketfuU ; but it 
' is seldom sufficient for all those who may wish to turn their mills 
' with it ; they pay, therefore, for that privilege. 

« The number of coats and waistcoats in England is perhaps about 

* equal. The supply of each may be increased by human exertion 

* to an indefinite extent ; but it requires about three times sis much 

* exertion to produce a coat as to produce a waistcoat. As the obsta- 

* cle, therefore, which limits the supply of coats, is three times as 

* forcible as that which limits the supply of waistcoats, we consider 
*' coats three times more limited in supply than waistcoats, though 

* the existing supply of each may perhaps be equal. 

* Of the three conditions of value, utility, transferableness, and 
^ limitation in supply, the last is by far the most important.' 

Production consists in altering in its form, or in its place, 
matter already existing. The commodities referred to by Mr. 
Senior require to be produced in the form in which, and at the 
place at which, they are required. There is no « obstacle" 
limiting the supply but the want of the application of labour, 
which can alone give them value. 

Water is unlimited in quantity ; but when produced at the 
time and place required a price is paid for it. The man at 
whose feet runs a stream of water, might, with a very small 
effort, raise enough to quench his thirst. The labour bestowed 
being very small, the exchangeable value of the product would 
be very trifling, yet he would not employ himself during a 
whole day, in performing the same operation for others, unless 
each person served would pay his share of the value of a day's 
labour. The quantity required to obtain a single drink is so 
small that it can hardly be estimated, yet when it is necessary 
to perform the same operation as many times as are required 
for the supply of a family, it is found better to bestow, at once, 
a large quantity of it, in sinking a well, and placing a pump 
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therein, for the purpose of lessening the daily demand for 
labour. Every person in London or Philadelphia, may have 
as much water as he thinks fit to appropriate, from the Thames, 
or the Delaware, y6t it is deemed much more advantageous to 
pay a certain sum for the use of water from reservoirs, whence 
it is carried by pipes to the spot at which it is wanted. 

Mr. Senior says that the man who wishes a bucketfull is not 
required to pay for it, while he who desires it to turn his mill 
must do so. The man who requires a bucketfull in London, or 
New York, must pay for it, because labour has been applied 
to produce it at the place required. He who wants it to turn 
a mill, pays for it on the same principle. He wants a given 
power at a given place. The water-power of the Falls of 
Niagara has been running to waste for centuries, as are now 
thousands and tens of thousands of others, but they will not 
answer his purpose. He wishes power at a place that pos- 
sesses those advantages which arise out of the application of 
labour to the making of roads and building of towns, and the 
rent he pays is for those advantages. The Falls of the Merri- 
mack, or of the Clyde, would be as valueless as those of the 
Mississippi or Missouri, had not labour been thus applied. 

Iron exists throughout the world in unlimited quantity. In 
the single state of Pennsylvania there is sufficient to supply the 
demand of the world for thousands of years, and thousands of 
acres filled with it have been sold for the taxes of one, two, or 
three cents per acre. The person who appropriates it is paid 
for his labour in so doing, and for changing it in form or in 
{dace, precisely as the man is paid who emplo}r8 himself in 
making coats or waistcoats. The quantity of oil, in its exisU- 
. irig staUf is unlimited. Any person may fit out vessels for the 
whaling trade, and so long as it yields a higher return than other 
employments the number of vessels will continue to increase, 
until it shall yield only the usual wages and profits of trade. 

Ice, in its existing state, is unlimited in supply, yet it is a 
luxury for which, at certain seasons and in certain places, a 
high price is paid. It is paid, however, not for the ice, but for 
the labour emipioyed in collecting it : for the rent of the house 
in which it is kept : for the time of the person who brings it 
round to him, and wages to the person who superintends the 
operation. A ton of coal sells, in some of our cities, for six. 
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eight, or ten dollars, while in other places it is worth nothing. 
The person who pays for it, does so on the same principle as 
the one who ^ays for water. Sand is worth nothing in New 
Jersey, where it exists in abundance, but in some of the richest 
c^ounties of Pennsylvania, it has more value than limestone, and 
a man desiring to build would gladly give half a dozien loads 
of the one for a single load of the other. In New Jersey, acres 
of sand would be given for as many loads of lime. The sand, 
the lime, and the coal possess the same properties in the places 
in which they exist, and where they may be had for little more 
than the labour of appropriation^they have the same power 
to be useful — but they have no value. The persons who ap- 
propriate them and change their place, are paid for so doing, 
but they can earn no more, in return for their labour, than the 
shoemaker or the tailor^ — perhaps not so much. There is no 
" limitation of supply" at the place at which they are found, 
and the only circumstance which can limit it at the place of 
consumption, is the indispositibn of those who have occasion 
for them to give to those who desire to produce them as many 
hats, or shoes, or wheat, as they could earn by producing hats, 
shoes, or wheat for themselves. 

In all these cases value is given to commodities tliat pre- 
viously had none; but that value is limited to the wages of la- 
bour, and to the usual profit on capital em^doyed. If there be 
not a supply fully equal to the demand — if " limitation of sup- 
ply" be permitted to raise the price in even a very small degree 
above that limit, — some of those who are consumers become 
producers, and the price is reduced to the mere value of the 
labour required for its production. If the man who employs 
himself in raising wheat cannot obtain in exchange therefor as 
many hats, or coats, or shoes, as he could obtain by employing 
himself in making those articles, he will relinquish cultivation. 
If the maker of hats cannot obtain as much wheat in return for 
his labour as if he employed himself directly in its production, 
he will apply his labour thereto. Different commodities require 
different quantities of labour for their production — thus gold is 
less easily obtained than silver, and iron less easily than sand 
or clay — ^but the value of gold and silver— of iron and clay — 
fs due exclusively to the labour applied to their production. So 
long as that which is employed in the production of water, ice, 
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fish, birds, or oit, which certainly eitist in nnKmited quantity, 
will yield to the labourer as much wheat, iron, coal, coats, or 
shoes, as if he had employed the same labour in the production 
of those commodities, it cannot be said that Ihey are limited in 
quantity. Every man who has the value of a day's labour in 
kon can obtain its equivalent in coats or oil, and every man 
who possesses coats or oil, can obtain fish, hats, or coal. The 
quantity produced is only limited by the quantity of labour ap- 
plied to their production, and may be increased to an unlimited 
extent, as the wants of man require it 

Mr. Senior agrees with the writers to whom we have already 
referred, in supposing that, owing to the limited simply of fertile 
land, there arises, ^is population increases, a necessity for ap- 
plying labour to cultivationrtdlk a constantly diminishing return 
to labour and capital — that those who have appropriated the 
superior soils are, in consequence of this necessity, enabled 
to demand rent for their use — and that hence arises^ the value 
that is attached thereto. They enjoy, as Mr. Senior supposes^ 
a "great monopoly of land,"* and the amo%ttit received is 
deemed " all pure gain,"t 

In the last chapter we showed what was the effect of an twi- 
provement in the quality of the machinery used to aid produc- 
tion, supposing the settler to have commenced with an axe of 
flint, and to have gradually obtained those of iron and steeL 
This case is precisely the reverse. It is here supposed, that 
with the extension of cultivation there is a constant deterioration 
in the instruments used. We will now proceed to inquire what 
would be the manner in which this necessity for having recourse 
for supplies of food to machines^ of constantly increasing inferi' 
orityf would show itself, but will first examine in what manner 
a similar necessity in regard to the tools by which labour is 
aided, would operate. 

Let us suppose that instead of commencing with axes oi 
stone, and rising to those of iron and steel, the first had been of 
steel, but that there was a daily increasing difiieuky of obtain^ 
ing such, and that the settler was gradually reduced to the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to " inferior" 3,xesy falling from those 
of iron to others of stone, and see what would be the effect. 

* Outline^ p. 173. t Ibid. p. 187. 
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^ I. With every increase in the necessity for axes, there wonld 
be an increased difficulty in obtaining one capable of doing the 
usual quantity of work. 

II. Every new axe being worse than those previously used^r 
there would be a constantly diminishing return to labour. 

III. Each year would see an increase in the value, estimated 
in labour, of all previously existing axes. 

IV. Each year the owner of those of steel, or of iron, would 
be enabled to demand a larger proportion of the product of la- 
bour in return for the loan of one. 

V. Each year there would be a diminished proportion retained 
by the labourerf attended by a constant diminution in his wages.r 

To these propositions, it is presumed, there can be no objec- 
tion, and we will now apply them to land. 

If value therein be the result of this necessity for having re^ 
course to land of inferior productive power ^ it must follow, 

I. That with every extension of cultivation, there must be an 
increase in the quantity of labour required for bringing into action 
a quantity of land necessary to yield any given amount of food* 

II. That every new farm brought into cultivaction being less 
productive than that which had preceded it, there must be a 
constant diminution in the return to labour* 

III. That this increased difficulty of obtaining fertile land 
must give to all that was previously in cultivation a tendency 
to attain a value exceeding that of the labour that had been re- 
quired for its production. 

IV. That this increased difficulty on the part of the labourer 
must be accompanied by a power, on the part of the owner of 
land, to demand a constantly increasing proportion of its pro- 
duce, as rent. 

V. That each year there must be a diminution in the pro^ 
portion retained by the labourer^ attended by a constantly di- 
minishing reward of labour, or wages. 

It will be perceived that these laws would be precisely the 
reverse of those which we have shown* to exist in relation to 
every other species of capital. We will now proceed to examine 
the circumstances which attend the creation of value in land, 
and the payment of rent for its use, with a view to ascertain 
how far the results observed correspond therewith. 

* Ante, page 19. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF VALUE IN LAND. 

Let us suppose a few families placed in the midst of an ex- 
tensive body of land, all of equal fertility, and that each family- 
produces for itself all the articles necessary for its consump- 
tion, performing no exchanges with its neighbours. Unprovided 
with implements, it is with difficulty that a sufficient quantity 
of land is cultivated to yield them the food necessary for sup- 
port Let us suppose, however, that at the end of three years, 
each has prepared and brought into cultivation enough to yield 
two hundred bustels of grain. After a time, some of the young- 
er branches are of age to establish themselves, and desire 
to extend the settlement If equally unprovided with implements, 
the new farms will require an equal quantity of labour to bring 
them into cultivation, but if they have provided themselves with 
spades, it is f»robable that there may be a diminution of one 
fourth, and that the labour of 27 months will accomplish for 
them as much as their fathers were able to do in three years» 
and at the end q£ that time, they find themselves possessed of 
farms also yielding 200 bushels. If, now, another were desirous 
of establ^Ung himself, and one of the farmers on No. 1 were 
desirous of changing his place, what would be the value of his 
farm ? He could not ask the value of three years' labour, be* 
cause that of 27 months would yield another of equal produc- 
tive power. It had cost him the labour of three years, but the 
aid of the spade had been wanting, and 27 months' labour, aided 
by that im^Jement, is now as valuable as that of three years had 
been. If he desired to rent it, the other party would not give 
him as large a proportion of the proceeds for the use of an arti- 
cle that could be obtainedwby 27 months' labour, aa he would 
have done at the time when it could only be had in exchange 
for that of three years. 

A further increase of capital takes {^ce, and labour is now 
aided by a plough. A new emigration takes place, and the 
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parties find that by the labour of 20 months, they can prepare 
farms that will yield 200 bushels per annum. The value of 
the old farms will now fall to 20 months' labour, and the pro- 
pm-tlon to be given as rent will fall with it Each addition to 
the capital of the community will be attended with a diminution 
of the cost of a farm of any given productive power, and by a 
diminution in the proportion that can be demanded as rent. 

We have supposed that the owners of farms first brought into 
action had allowed them to remain stationary, producing only 
200 bi^hels each, while the others were in preparation. Such, 
however, would not be the case. By the use of the spade, the 
owners of fann No. 1. would be able, without increased la- 
bour, to produce 250 buslieb, while those of No. 2 were pre- 
paring farms for the production of 200 bushels. What would 
now be the value of No. 1.1 If the labour of 27 months suflSced 
to prepare as much land as would }rield two hundred bushels, 
that of 88J months would be sufficient to prepare enough to 
yield 250 bushels, and the value of No. 1. could not exceed the 
quantity of labour necessary to produce a farm equal to itself 
in productive power. If the owner wished to rent it, what jwro- 
portion of the proceeds would he now receive t Let us suppose, 
that, when three years were necessary for its production, be 
had been able to obtain one fourth of its product If, then, a 
man would be willing to give one fourth for the use of a ma- 
chine, value 36 months of labour, what proportion M^ould be 
given for the use of one, whose value was only 331 months? 
It would be twenty-three per cent The owner who received 
50 bushels, when it yielded only 200, would receive now 57, 
when it yielded 250, and the occupant who had been accus- 
tomed to retain 150, would now have 193 as wages of labour, 
aided by a spade. 

The use of the plough would enable No. 1 to increase his 
production to 300 bushels, during the time that the land of Na 3 
was being brought into action. No. 3, being able to obtain a 
farm of 200 bushels with the labour of 20 months, he codd, 
of course, prepare one for 300 burfiels with the labour of 30 
months, and such would now be the value of No. 1. If the 
owner of the latter de^red to rent it, he could not now claim as 
\BiTge a, proportion of the proceeds as he had before done, because 
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its value in labour had diminished. He would perhaps have 21 
per cent of the product, giving him 63 bushels, and leaving to 
the occupant 237, as the return for his labour, aided by the 
spade and the plough. 

The vabie of No. 1, when first produced for cultivation, was 
three years' labour, and as that of one year was worth 150 
bushels of wheat, the price of the farm in wheat would have 
been 450 bushels, or nine years' purchase of the 50 bushels re- 
ceived as rent The value in labour being now 30 months, and 
' a year's labour being worth 237 bushels, its price in wheat 
would be nearly 600 bushels. 

Here we find that the valtte of the farm in labour had fallen, 
and thai the owner could not obtain in exchange for it as much 
as at first; nor could he have as rent so large a proportion of 
the produce. Labour had, however, by the aid of the plough 
and the spade, been rendered so much more productive, that 
tfaki reduced {proportion wa^ attended with an increase of more 
than 25 per cent in the quantity of conamodities, rent having 
advanced firom 50 to 63 bushels. 

If wheat were the commodity adopted as the standard of 
comparison, the price of the farm would have risen. The in- 
creased jMToduotiveness of labour applied to cultivation, having 
lessened the cost c^ production of that commodity, the efiect 
would be a general rise of prices. That of the farm, which was 
or^inaUy only 450 bushels, would now be about 600 bushels. 

LabouTf being thus aided by improved implements, had im^ 
proved in its qtialiiy* Farms were more readily produced than 
they had been, and the consequence u>as a dimimUion in the 
value, in labour, if aU previotisly existing farms, and a like di- 
mintUion in the proportion of the product that could be claimed 
iy the proprietor, as rent, for iis use. The course of operation 
here i$ precisely the same as that produced by the improve- 
jooeots in the qimlity of axes before described.^ 



Let us now suppose the same community, upon the same land, 
with the di&rence that the system of exchange is established 
among the different families of which it is composed. After a 

* Ante, page 19. 
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short time, it is found expedient to establish a store, at which the 
producer of wheat can obtain a spade, and the producer of 
spades can exchange them for wheat The necessity for trans- 
porting their produce to this place of exchange, causes the 
owners of the farms in the vicinity, to make roads leading to 
it, at considerable cost of labour. These roads tend to facilitate 
the approach to the same place of those persons who may sub- 
sequently appropriate to themselves the lands that remain unoc- 
cupied. When the time arrives for the formation of settlements 
No. 2, a little further removed, their owners find roads leading* 
through No. 1, ready for their use. No. 2, being able by the 
labour of 27 months, aided by a spade, to obtain a farm that 
will yield 200 bushels, it follows that by the same quantity of 
labour, (three years) originally bestowed on No. 1, he could have 
a farm that would yield him 267 bushels. He desires, however, 
to exchange a part of his produce at the store for such articles 
as he does not produce, and the cost of transporting that part 
is equal to 25 bushels. He has therefore only 242 bushels, or 
the value of that quantity in other commodities, for his con- 
sumption. 

The two parties produce on their farms quantities precisely 
equal, but No. 1 has the benefit arising out of the consumption 
of 25 bushels more than the other. To what is this due? Not 
to any diflference of land, because the soils are exactly equal, 
and yield the same quantity, but to the additional capital and 
labour employed upon his land, and at the store in facilitating 
exchanges. The establishment of a store — or the building of a 
factory — is more advantageous than the same quantity of capi- 
tal applied to the construction of the best description of road. 
The latter enables the farmer to take his produce to market, 
whereas the former brings the market to him. The store beidg 
placed in the centre of the settlement, those nearest to it, who 
have been engaged for some years in making roads and accu- 
mulating the capital which caused its establishment, now derive 
advantage therefrom in having 25 bushels of wheat, per annum, 
more than those whose farms are more recent, and who have 
contributed but little to the roads and other improvements. 

Had No. 1 wished to rent his farm when it produced him 
only 200 bushels, he would have obtained one fourth of the 
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proceeds, or 60 bushels. The increased facility of obtaining 
farms having lessened their value in labour, No. 2 could not 
obtain for the use of one yielding 242 bushels more than 23 
per cent of the produce of his land, say 56 bushels, leaving the 
labourer 186 for his year's work. If 186 bushels be the value 
of one year's labour, No. 1 may receive 81 bushels as the rent 
of his farm, leaving the occupant 186, whereas the tenant could 
have had only 150 when he first occupied it, and paid only 50 
bushels. 

Noi 2 would improve his roads, and increase his farm. 
With the aid of a plough be would greatly increase his produc- 
tion, and by expending labour upon his roads, he would dimin- 
ish the cost of exchanging it. The effect would be to facilitate 
the communications of No. 3, who would now, with the aid of 
the spade and plough, be able to obtain in 20 months a farm of 
200 bushels, or, at the cost of three years' labour, one that 
would yield him 360 bushels. Having a large quantity to ex- 
change, and a greater distance to transport it, the cost might be, 
notwithstanding the improvements of the roads by No. 2, 60 
bushels, leaving 300 as the return to a year's labour. The three 
farms being thus produced, and labour being aided in all cases 
by the same machinery, the returns on the land will be equal. 
No. 1, we will suppose to yield now, 360 

2, 360 

deduct for transportation of 

that part which was to be 

exchanged, - - - 30 

330 

3, - - - -360 

deduct transportation, 60 

300 

Three years' labour would now produce a farm capable of 

jdelding a net income of 300 bushels, whereas, originally, it 
would produce one capable of yielding only 200 bushels. The 
effect of this increased value of labour would be, as before 
shown, to diminish the proportion that could be required by 
the owner, and No. 3 could not now obtain more than 21 per 
cent of the proceeds, say 63 bushels, leaving 237 to the labourer. 
If the owner of No. 2 desired to rent it, he might claim of the 
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occupant all, or nearly all, that it would yield over 237 bua^« 
els, the value of a year's labour employed upon No. 8, say 93 
bushels as rent, or interest for the capital he had expended. 
No. 1 might claim 123 bushels from the occupant, who would 
still retain 237 as wages. 

The capital applied to the improvement of the roads, and 
the facilitation of exchanges, has had the same effect as if the 
owner had appropriated a larger quantity of land, and improved 
his machinery to such an extent as to enable an individual to 
cultivate that increased quantity. A whole year's labour ex- 
pended upon No. 3, will produce ne/ only 300 bushels, whereas 
it will, upon No. 1, produce 360, equal to one and one-fifth la- 
bourers. The capital expended aids production to the extent 
of one-fifth of a labourer, and the owner claims the product of 
the aid thus aflbrded, or 60 bushels more than would be paid ftnr 
the use of No. 3. 

The value of a year's labour being 237 bushels, and three 
years' labour being the cost of farm No. 3, its value would be 
711 bushels, yielding 63 as interest. Na 2, yielding 93 bushels 
as rent, would now be worth 1060 bushels, or about 4i years* 
labour, and No. 1, giving a rent of 123 bushels, the labour 
of six years, or about 1400 bushels. The owner of Na 1 had, 
however, been nine years employed in bringing his farm into 
the condition in which it now exists, and No. 2 had been six 
years. Their value in labour, is therefore less than their cost, 
because it could not exceed that of producing another of similar 
productive power, and the improved implements had tended to 
lessen the labour required for so doing. 

The extension of the settlement to No. 4, would be attended 
with similar effects. No. 1 would improve his roads and his 
farm. No. 2 would benefit thereby, and go on to improve his 
own. Na 3 would do the same, and No. 4 would be brought 
into action.^ Its occupant would be enabled, in consequaice 
of increased capital in the form of agricultural instruments, to 
appropriate a farm that would yield him 410 bushels. The 
cost of transportation would be 90, and there would remain 
820. Na 3 would yield net 350— Na 2, 380, and No. 1, 410. 
The wages of labour would rise to 266 busheb* 
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Say.Nal, ... - - 410 

2, - - -410 
less transpoilation, 30 

380 

3, . - 410 
less transportation, 60 

350 

4, . . - 410 
less transportation, 90 

320 

Rent on No. 4 would be 20 per cent on the net product, 

say 64 bushels, leaving 266 to the labourer — ^No. 3 might pay 
94 bushels — ^No. 2, 124 — and No. 1, 154 bushels, leaving in each 
case the same quantity, as wages, to the occupant. A year's 
labour being worth 256 bushels, and 3 years being re- 
quired to produce a farm like No. 4, its value would be 768 
bushels, yielding 64 as rent No. 3, yielding 94l)ushels, would 
now be worth 4i years — ^No. 2, 6 years, and No. 1, 7 J years' 
labour, or 1920 bushels. The quantity actually bestowed upon 
them, has, however, been 8 — 6 — 9 and 12 years.* 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, enjoy what are termed advantages ofsitua- 
tioTi-^i.e. they have had capital applied in the form of stores, 
roads, iSkc., to facilitate the exchange of their productions for 
the commodities desired by the producers. 

* It is not to be supposed that changes such as are here described, take place 
in the short period of twelve years. On the contrary, several generations are 
likely to pass away before they are accomplished. We suppose No. 1 to have 
had twelve years of labour actually applied to its improvement, independently of 
the time occupied in raising the means of . subsistence. Allowing 48 years 
to have elapsed from the time of commencing the settlement, the first three years 
of which were exclusively applied to the preparation of the ^m No. 1, there will 
remain 9 years labour to be taken from the remaining 45, or one-fifth of that of 
the proprietor for the whole term. No. 2 will have had 33 years — the first three 
wholly devoted to it, and one-fiflh of the remaining 30 — and No. 3, 18 years, 
three of which exclusively thus occupied, and one-fiflh of the remaining fifteen 
years, making six years in the whole. 

During the 45 years, wages have risen from 150 to 256 bushels, the average 
being 203. The owner having applied one-fiflh of his labour, has thus given 
about 40 bushels per annum to the permanent improvements of his farm, to the 
making of roads, &/C., &/C. Its original value was 450 bushels, and to this has 
been added, for 45 years, a contribution of 40, making 1800. The total cost is, 
therefore, 2250 bushels, but the value is 1920 only. 
5 
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We here see that as the productiveness of labour increaseff^ 
the value, in labour, of existing capital, falls below the cost, and 
the proportion of the product that can be claimed as rent, de- 
creases. When a year's labour would yield only 200 bushels, 
the owner could claim 50, but when it yields 320, he can claim 
only 64. In the one case the wages of the labourer were only 
150, whereas, in the other, they are 256. 

The owners of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 claim a considerable por- 
tion, if not the whole, of what is yidded by them over what 
can be obtained from No. 4. This extra compensation is the 
reward of the extra labour they have expended in making of 
roads, &c., by which their property has acquired advantages 
of situation. Those advantages belong to those lands, — as much 
so as if their owners had apjdied the same capital to building 
houses, or bams, upon them. The owners of No. 4 and No. 1 
are situated in relation to each other as would be those of two 
farms equal in extent and fertility, upon one of which there 
were houses and bams, while upon the other there were none. 
Their power of yieldii^ crops* being precisely equal, a person 
desiring to rent one would first see how much he could pay for 
that power, and would tjien estimate the value of the buildings 
to him. It might be more advantageous for him to give one- 
third of the product for one, than one-sixth for the other. The 
proportions of rent and of wages are fixed by the average pro- 
duct of labour, and where there is one farm enjoying the ad- 
vantage of the immediate proximity of the store, or place of 
exchange, there are a hundred in the situation of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. A property that will yieW more than the average return, 
will pay as rent more than an average proportion, while one 
below the standard will yield less than an average proportion 
to the owner. Adjoining No^ 1, there might be land that, not- 
withstanding all the expenditure upon roads, would yield only 
250 bushels in retum to a year's labour. No person would cul- 
tivate it unless he could retain the whole proceeds. It would 
be below the standard, as No. 1 was above it. 

In a community possessed of axes made of iron, the retum 
to labour would be fixed by its average product, when aided by 
such au instrument If, however, one meipber of it, by the de- 
votion of time and talent, should succeed in obtaining one of 
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iron and steel, he would demand and receive more than the 
average return for its use, while no man would use one made 
of flint, even were he allowed to retain the whole proceeds. 

Here we find the same result that we have before submitted 
to the reader's consideration. As labour is improved in its 
quality by the aid of improved instruments, all previously ac- 
cumulated capital tends to fall below its cost, in labour, and 
there is a constant diminution in the proportion that can be 
claimed as rent for its use. The additional capital constantly 
applied to the improvement of the farms first occupied, whether 
in the form of houses and barns, or improved roads; in stores 
or places of exchange ; tends to maintain their value, which is, 
however, not equal to the cost of production. 

With every increase in the facility of obtaining axes, the 
value of those previously existing would fall, but if the owner 
of them were to add constantly to his number, he would have 
a constantly increasing income. His stock would, however, 
not have a value equal to the cost of production. 



We will now proceed to examine the circumstances under 
which lands of difierent degrees of fertility are brought into ac- 
tion. The following diagram represents a settlement, em- 
bracing lands of various distances from the town, or centre of 
capital, marked Nos. 1 to 6, and in each of those divisions we 
may suppose soils of various degrees of fertility, from the first 
to the fiftieth, or the one hundredth. 
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When land of the first degree of fertility wduld produce to 
the cultivator in return for a given amount of labour 200 
bushels of grain, that of the second degree would, under simi- 
lar circumstances, yield only 190 — ^the third, 180 — the fourth, 
170, and so on. The occupant of lands of the first quality is 
obliged to expend a part of his income in making roads, from 
which that of the second quality derives benefit CultivatioB 
being extended over lands of the highest fertility, in district No. 
1, the spade and the |rfough applied to the best soils of Na 2, 
enable the cultivator to produce, at much less cost of labour 
than had been required before those implements had been ob- 
tained, farms capable of yidding 200 bushels; or, with the same 
quantity of labour, those that will yield much more largely, as 
we have already shown. . 

From this product is, however, to be deducted the cost of 
transportation, from which the inferior lands of district No. 1 
are exempt, having the advantage of the improvements that 
have been made by the occupants of the moat fertile soils. 
The use of the spade and the plough enables the owners of 
those of the second degree of fertility to produce from them 
crops somewhat inferior in quantity to those of the best soils of 
No. 2; but the difierence of distance makes amends therefor, 
and thus lands of that quality come into action at the same 
time with those of superior fertility, but more distmt. The 
same causes bring those of the third degree of fertility into 
action, at the same time with the best soils that are No. 3 in 
point of distance, and so on until the whole are cultivated. If 
the occupant of lands of third quality, near the settlement, can 
produce at market a larger quantity than he can by cultivating 
those of the first quality more distant, he will of course prefer 
them* The question with him is, not how much grain he can 
cause to grow, but how much value he can produce with a 
given quantity of labour. 

It has been shown, that when all land is of equal fertility, 
the extension of cultivation over those more distant, is accom- 
panied by a constant increase in the facility of obtaining farms, 
and a constant reduction in the labour value of those pre- 
viously existing. In the territory to which we have referred, 
such must also be the case, so far as relates to the most fertile 
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lands, and as cultivation is extended from district No. 1 to No. 
2 and No. 3, those effects will be observed. Difference of dis- 
tance is made amends for by improved implements, and means 
of transportation ; and the same effect must obviously be pro- 
duced as lands of inferior fertility are brought into action. 
Proximity makes amends for difference of soil, as no man 
would cultivate land of second fertility, unless it would yield 
as much as he could obtain upon those of the first quality a 
little more distant With every extension of cultivation on fertile, 
but more distant lands, those of inferior fertility near the settle- 
ment are brought into action. Improved implements and im- 
proved modes of cultivation enable the occupants of the latter 
to obtain a constantly increasing return to labour, and im- 
proved roads and implements produce the same effect upon 
the former, and thus when land of the tenth degree of fer- 
tility, in the neighbourhood of the settlement, is cultivated, 
the occupant has a much larger return for his labour than 
could be had when ohly that of the first quality was in cultiva- 
tion. Farms are then obtained with less labour — the value of 
those previously existing is much below the labour that had 
been required to produce them — the proportion claimed by the 
owner is smaller* — and that retained by the occupant is greater 
than it had ever been. The same results obtain, in fact, that we 
have described at page 32. There, as lands equal in quality, but 
differing in distance, came into cultivation, the return to labour 
was constantly increasing, and here the same effect, is pro- 
duced as lands equal in distance, but differing in fertility, are 
brought forward. As population and capital increase, resort 
is had to lands constantly decreasing in their original quali- 

^ This dimimition of the prop(»lioii retained by the landlord, is of such mii- 
versal occurrence, that it is hardly necessary to offer here any proof of the fiict. 
Mr. Malthas says^ 

^ According to the returns lately made to- the Board of Agricolture, the ave- 
*rage proportion whieh rent bears to the valne of the whole produce seems not 
*to exceed one-fiflh; whereas formerly, when there was less capital employed 
^■nd less value produced, the proporticm amounted to one-fourth, one^third, or 
*even two-fifths/— Prindple*, p, 117. 

It is, howey^, deemed by him an evidence of the diminished power of the 
knd to yield a return to labour, and of an increased difficulty of obtaining^ food, 
whereas it universally accompanies an increase in the productiveness of labour 
and capital, however applied. 
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ties, but made to yield, by improved management, a con- 
stantly increasing return to labour.* 

The soils first cultivated are very frequently not those of 
highejst fertility. It is well known that the rich bottom lands of 
the west, covered as they are with large timber, are not those 
most sought after. The settler prefers that which is somewhat 
inferior, but which is clear and ready for cultivation. Timber 
is, therefore, an objection to him, and he will take land of se- 
cond or third quality, ready for use, rather than No. 1, that 
requires to be cleared. After a time, when roads are made, 
and considerable capital has been expended, that which is 
covered with timber begins to obtain value equal to the amount 
of labour that is required to clear it The trees are cut down 
and burnt, and the cultivator ploughs among their stumps. A 
further increase of capital in the form of roads, enables those 
that are near the town to sell it as firewood, and it pays some 
part of the expense of clearing. An extension of the road 
brings into action timber that is somewhat more distant, and the 
effect would be, to lessen the value of that nearer the settlement, 

^ Of theetfectof labour in giving valne to soils for which nature has done 
nothing, BOOM idea may be formed from the fact, that some of the most pro- 
ductive land in Europe was formerly a mere sandy heath. 

• Every man, .who has been far from home, must have observed, on every 

* barren heath, some spots surrounding cottages, which exhibit marks of produc 

* tiyenessj forming a striking contrast with the sterility that surrounds them. 

* If inquiry has been made, it has been found that at one period all was alike 
^ barren ; that the difference has been created solely by the appUcaticm of human 
'labour ;* and further, *• the practicability of achieving the object of bringing 
*our waste lands to a degree of highly productive cultivation, and with an endur- 

* ing profit^ after a course of years of perseverance, may be inferred from what 

* ha0 been performed in other countries, at no great distance from our own. la 

* the Netherlands, the district called Maesland, between Ghent and Antwerp, is a 

* mere agricultural country. H i$ better peopled^ better cultivated^ and more pro^ 

* duetive^ than any ether spot in Europe of oimilar extent. It tMf , in the time 

* of the atU ware in Flanders, a mere sandy heath, without inhabitants, without 

* cukUoatian^ and without live stock. The change has been effected by persere- 

* ring labour throughout many grenerations; and the results of that labour are 

* most strikingly exhibited in the fruitful fields, the beautiful cattle, the healthful 
*and cleanly population, the comfortable residences, and all the other marks of 

* rural prosperity .*-^aeoi on Cultivation of Poor Soils, Q^oted in GaskelVs Ar- 
tisans and Machinery, p. 47. 
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w^re it not that the increased capital enables the owner to erect 
a saw-mill, by which to convert it into lumber for building iiouses. 
The road is extended, and timber No. 4 is brought forward, 
but the greater improvements made on the road to Nos, 1, 2^ 
and 3, the rapid increase of capital in their vicinity, give new 
facilities for transporting their product to market Nor 6 and 
No. 6 come forward gradually, and in each case the further im- 
provements in the vicinity of those first occupied, tend to pre- 
serve the value they had acquired, and even to increase itj al- 
though accompanied, as in the case of cultivated land, with a 
value, in labour, much below what has been expended for its 
benefit 

During this time, there are probably large bodies of land that 
are totally valueless. Some contain clay fit for niaking porce- 
lain, and others granite, iron, or coaL They are totally neglected. 
The settlers are surrounded with the means of making axes 
of iron, but are obliged to content themselves with those of 
stone. The ore is in an inferior soil, that will yield no return 
to labour. Year after year, and perhaps century after c^- 
tury, passes away, during which time capital is invested in roads 
through them, yet they yield nothing to the owner in return 
for the taxes paid, or for the sums invested for their benefit At 
length a canal is made, or a rail road is built, and this land begins 
to have value. Further appKcation of capital incre?M5es it, and 
at length manufactories are built, and the iron and coal are 
brought into action, yielding a return corresponding, in some 
degree, to the great amount of capital that has. been applied to 
their improvement 

These mines will noty however, be worked, tmless they will 
jdeld as high wages as can be pbtained by cultivation. When 
they are so, these " very inferior soils" yieU wages far/greater 
than were to be obtained when only those of the first degree of 
fertility were cultivated. At first, their value, even when 
worked, will be small, but the constant increase of capital ap- 
plied to faciUtate the transportation of their products to market, 
whether in the form of coal, or iron, or hardware j will tend ta 
increase their value, until it msqr rise to hundreds of doHarSj or 
pounds, per acre. If, however, an estimate were made of 
the amount of capital that had been, for centuries, applied to 
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their improvement, it would be ifound that their value was far 
short of their actual cost. 

The increase of manufactures would produce an increase of 
demand for houses, and masses of granite that for centuries had 
been valueless, would be brought into activity. A rail road ap- 
plied to facilitate the transport of stone to market would now 
give to this " inferior soil" a value vastly greater than that of 
the most fertile land. Clay for making bricks, or for the manu- 
facture of porcelain, would also be rendered valuable, in conse- 
quence of the large amount of capital now applied, and an acre 
would perhaps purchase half a dozen acres of land of the high- 
est degree of fertility. 

This increase might take place in those near to a city, 
when capital was largely applied, while other bodies of coal or 
iron — of granite or clay — a few miles more distant, were almost, 
if not entirely, valueless. The more distant coal would be in 
precisely the situation of the lower strata of a coal field, the 
highest stratum of which was now in activity. Increased capi- 
tal in the form of steam engines would give value in the one 
case, while rail roads would give it in the other. 

It has been objected, that what is paid for the right of work- 
ing coal mines cannot be considered in the light of rent, but 
rather as a compensation for the right of abstracting that only 
property which gives value to the soil. How far this view is 
correct, will be seen by a comparison of the course of opera- 
tion in regard to land susceptible of cultivation, and that whose 
value arises from coal, or iron. The owner of the'former ap- 
plies a portion of its products in the form of manure, to keep 
the soil in condition to produce equal, if not superior, crops. If 
he fail to do this, the productive power is destroyed, and the land 
ceases to have value, or to yield rent If the owner of a coal 
mine expend the whole proceeds, and allow his beds to be worked 
out, it in like manner ceases to produce rent ; but if he follow 
the example of the farmer, in investing a portion of the produce 
in the continuation of his shaft, he finds new seams of coal, 
and a continued increase in the ability to yield rent, as has 
been the case with the coal mines of England. The shafts are 
constantly bemg sunk deeper, accompanied by constantly in- 
creasing value in the land, which is vastly greater now, when 
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they are obUgied to go to the depth of 100 or 160 fathoms, than 
they were half a century since, when such expenditure was un- 
necessary. Many bodies of land then abandoned as valueless, 
are now worked with great advantage, and that such will 
be the case in future, there is no room to doubt Improved 
means of working will enable the proprietors to raise their coal 
from depths far greater than those of the present shafts, and to 
draw revenues therefrom, perhaps as far exceeding those of the 
present time, as the latter exceed those of the last century. 

Here we find precisely the same state of things that oc- 
curs in regard to land employed in agriculture. The lower 
strata of coal are in the, situation of the dormant powers of 
land subjected to cultivation. When coal mines are worked 
with indifferent machinery, capable of extracting the coal from 
only a moderate depth, the land is soon worked out, and aban- 
doned. Increased capital enables the miner to descend double 
the distance, and the value is now greater than at first A 
further application of capital enables him to descend successively 
WOf 500, 600, 1000, or 1500 feet, and with every successive 
appUcation the property acquires a higher value, notwith- 
standing the quantity of coal that has been taken out In 
like manner ^e value of land rises as capital is applied. 
When the cultivator is provided with a stick only to aid him, 
he can with difficulty produce sufficient to keep him from starv- 
ing — ^a spade enables him to make better wages — a plough 
increases them still more, and he now obtains 20 bushels to the 
acre with less labour than had before been necessary to produce 
ten. The successive additions of the horse-rake, the scythe, 
&c., &c., and the facility of transporting manure, increase the 
product, and he produces thirty bushels per acre. Thus we 
see that the circumstances attendant upon land worked for 
coal, iron, or copper, do not vary in any respect from that 
worked for wheat, rye, or oats. 

A water power, be3rond the limits of settlement, has powers 
as great as they can ever become, but they are not wanted, and 
have no exchangeable value. A few years afterwards we find 
that population has extended itself to or beyond it ; that capital 
has been brought with population ; and that roads have been 
made. The water power has b^jome valuable, not because 
6 
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its power is so, but because capital has been applied, in rarioas 
fbrmsy towards the making of roads. A further increase of 
capital brings a large increase of population, and it becomes 
the centre of a flourishing manufacturing district, as that of 
Lowell has become. The natural agent has nothing that it did 
not possess forty, or four hundred, years before, but capital has 
rendered its powers productive. 

- In building the first store, or place of exchange, the owner 
would ^cperience all the difficulties attendant upon the want of 
machinery for the transportation of materials — for the burning 
of bricks, or sawing of lumber — and from the necessity of using 
an axe instead of a plane, or of a saw. Wh^i the trade of the 
settkment had increased so far as to render it expedient to 
have a second, the hts immediately adjoining would have ac- 
quired, from the expenditure of the owner of the first, a value 
fully equal, except the mere value of the building. These lots are 
therefore produced to their owners at much less cost than the 
first had been, and if the increased means of the settlement had 
diminished the quantity of labour required for producing a 
building similar to the first, there would be a further savii^. 
The second building being erected, the exchangeable value of 
the first, in labour, would be only as much as No. 2 had cost, 
being much less than the owner had expended upon it The 
third would be built with less labour than the second, and the 
fourth with still less, and the man who wished to rent the last, 
would give a much smaller proportion of the products of his 
business, as rent, than the first would have been willing to do. 
He would require to keep as much as would give him the or- 
dinary rate of wages in the settlement for similar applications 
of time and talent, and as only half as much labour would now 
be required to produce a house, the owner could not demand 
so large a proportion of the proceeds of the labour applied to 
the sale of merchandise. The laws by which houses and lots 
are governed, are thus precisely similar to tlM>se which govern 
lands, mines, <&c. 

The value of property in and near towns and cities is liaUe 
to be greatly affected by the investment of capital elsewhere, 
by which trade is attracted in another direction, and by which 
they lose their advantages of situation. After the first store has 
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been built, if another trader, more active and better sup- 
plied with capital to conduct his business, were to establish 
himself at a few miles distant, he might gradually attract 
trade to his place, and the proprietor of farm No, 1, the 
immediate neighbour of the first, might find that the activity of 
the storekeeper on No. 6 had caused that land to assume the 
place of No. 1, and had placed himself in the situation of greatest 
distance from the best market Such cases have occurred re- 
peatedly, and will continue to occur. Lands in the vicinity of 
Tyre, of Rome, of Venice, and of Antwerp, possessed those ad- 
vantages of situation that are now enjoyed by those in the neigh- 
bourhood of I^ndon and Liverpool, New York and Philadet 
phia ; arising from abundant capital, by which they were ren- 
dered valuable. 

The great city of Granada, and the capital employed by its 
merchants, enlivened the whole of that kingdom, and aided in 
giving value to all the land. Granada is now deserted; its 
conmierce is fled, and with it the iralue of the land. 

Lieutenant Burnes thus describes the change of a single c^i- 
tury in India. * Such has been the gradual decay of this mighty 
*city, [Tittta] so populous in the early part of the last century, 

* in the days of Nadir Shah. The country in its vicinity lies 

* neglected, and but a small portion of it is brought under 

* tillage.'* He says * immense tracts of the richest soil lie 

* in a state of nature.' If the reader will turn to the same tra- 
veller's description of the great city of Balkh, he will find another 
strong instance. He will there see the remains of the great 
improvements that gave value to land that now lies totaUy un- 
improved and valueless. A moment's reflection will furnish an 
infinite number of cases of a similar kind, as Bagdad, Palmyra, 
Alexandria, (fee. Labour and capital give value to land near 
Lowell, or Manchester, while their abstraction destroys that 
which had been given to the vicinity of Salamanca, or Toledo. 
The natural powers remain the same, but they have no value. 

The banks of rivers possess natural advantages which are 
supposed to be the causes of rent being paid. We will ex- 
amine how far this is correct A settlement takes place 

* TfRTels into B<^bara, Vol. I. p. 31. Am. edHion. 
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in a situation of that kind, and the occupants are scattered over 
a distance of several miles. So long as their ivants are satis* 
fied within themselves, it is evident that the river can be of 
no use to them for the purposes of exchange, and it is of little 
importance whether they are near to, or distant from it 
When they begin to trade with each other, without any 
common centre, the river becomes useful, because it facili- 
tates the arrangements they wish to make, but there is stilt 
no difference in the value of any of the properties along its 
banks. After a time it is found that a much more convenient 
mode of operation would be to have a common centre, where 
all parties could meet for the purpose of performing their 
exchanges. Immediately upon this, the property near that 
centre rises in value, because of the capital employed in build- 
ing the store house, and in suppl}dng it with merchandise. 
The people who had settled inland, would find themselves 
now, at the distance of two milesy more remote from the place 
of exchange, so far as regarded the cost of transportation, than 
were those at five miles distance along the river, and rents 
upon its banks would be higher than those inland, by nearly the 
whole difference. Here it will be said that rent is paid for the 
natural advantages arising out of the proximity of the river, 
but it is really for the accidental one, arising out of the loca- 
tion of the capital. The tendency of capital is to difiuse itself 
equally in all directions, but natural obstacles may and do ob- 
struct it It passes freely along a river, but its passage may 
be intercepted by a mountain, beyond which its influence may 
be but slightly, if* at all, felt Two valleys may run parallel to 
each other ; both may have streams of water passing through 
them, and the natural advantages of both may be the same; 
yet one may have had a manufacturing town, or a city, locja- 
ted in it, and have thus become the centre of business, while 
the produce of the other has to surmount the hill, or mountain, 
that separates them. The owner of land on the Ohio finds it 
better, at one time, to send his produce to Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore, rejecting the use of his natural advantages ; at another 
the application of capital in the form of a steamboat, doubles 
the value of his property, by enabling him to convey its produce 
cheaply to New Orleans : at a third it is again increased by 
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the making of a canals which enable^him to reject etitirely the 
use of the route which nature has provided, and to send it by 
canal and rail road to Philadelphia. The natural advantages of 
property on Lake Ontario are very great, but the smaller capi- 
tal of Montreal, passing up the bed of the St. Lawrence, is not 
felt with as much intensity as is that of New York, even with 
the disadvantage of the interference of various natural obstacles. 
Should capital be applied in sufficient quantity through the 
^whole distance, the attraction towards New Yoik will be irre- 
sistible ; the use of natural advantages will be entirely relin- 
quished, and rents in New York will rise in consequence of the 
capital so employed. The situation of Baltimore is more fa- 
vourable for a trade with the West than that of Philadelphia^ 
but capital to a great amount has been applied, and the trade 
is attracted to the latter city. The natural advantages of the 
Seine are trifling, yet property near Paris is high, while that 
on the Rhone, or the Loire, for which nature has done as much, 
is of small value. 

Rivers cannot be cause of value, as they frequently fail totally 
to give it The Amazon does not give it to the land on its 
banks, nor does the Indu$. The latter is vastly larger than 
the Ganges, yet it is not even used. Lieutenant Bumes says, 
that in Sinde, ^ the villages within reach of the inundation are 

* large and numerous, and including the whole face of the country 
^ there cannot be less than a million of human beings.* Yet 

* there is no trade carried on by water in this country, and 

* there are consequently no boats.'t In describing the Punjab, 
which * yields more grain than is necessary for the consump- 
' tion of its inhabitants, and where camels, mules, horses and 

* cattle abound,' and *■ are of superior description,' he says * the 

* Indus and all other rivers are navigable, but not navigateA'J 

There may be, on the same stream, in one place, a powerful 
water-fall ; excellent timber in a second; coal in a third, &c. 
If the first capitalist that comes there chance to be a miller, 
the settlement may be formed around his mill, and the ad- 
vantages of situation possessed by land in the neighourhood 
of it will be very considerable. It may happen that the settle- 

* Travek in Bokhara, V0I..1. 146. t Ibid, Vol. I. p. 80. t Ibid, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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ment is placed in the situation most advantageous for the pre* 
paration of lumber, and then land in that neighbourhood will be 
most valuable ; and so, in another place, if coal should be the 
attraction. What are called natural advantages, like fertile 
soils, are dependant for their value wholly upon the applica- 
tion of labour and capital, and we cannot attribute to them 
the payment of rent. The situation that is most convenient to 
fertile lands may be of most value to-day ; to-morrow the neigh- 
bourhood of a mass of granite may attract capital, and soon 
after both may be eclipsed by its investment in the coal trade, 
requiring a different place of business. The labour employed 
on the superior soils of the South of England gave value to* town 
lots that are now restored to cultivation, while the coal and 
iron of the north, have attracted capital that has given immense 
value to land on the Mersey, that was before valueless, notwith- 
standing those natural advantages. If, however, vfe examine 
the cost at which this coal and iron have been brought into 
activity, we shall find that it far — ^very far — exceeds their pre- 
sent value. 

Land of the first quality may be cut ofi* from market, and 
be without value, because of impediments that may be removed 
by the aid of capital AH the fertile lands of the Red River 
were deemed worthless, because of the difficulties arising out 
of the raft,* that prevented its navigation. Labour and skill 
have been applied, and the difficulty is removed, a consequence 
of which is that they are becoming very valuable, although 
their fertility is no greater than before. 

Advantage of situation will always be found to be only prox- 
imity of capitd, and the same effect is produced^ whether it be 
brought to the land, or the land be brought to it, by making 
good roads, or canals. In the case of those on the Red river, there 
might be equal fertility, but the value would be comparatively 
small, were it not for the capital invested in steamboats, by 
which their produce is carried to market Were the occupants 
obliged to depend upon keel boats, as was formerly the case 



* The Raft was an immense mass of timber, accumulated during many agfes, 
tha occupied the bed of the river for above 150 miles, and entirely prevented 
its navigation. It has recently been removed, at very considerable cost 
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on the Ohio and Mississippi, a large portion of the produce 
would be absorbed by the cost of transportation. Proximity 
of capital enables the cultivator to exchange his products 
readily for those commodities which he requires for his own 
consumption and that of his family, and thus land of the sixth 
degree of fertility, in the neighbourhood of London, yields a 
larger quantity of commodities, in return to labour, than can be 
obtained from that of the first degree in Illinois. Every acre of 
land throughout the world may be made to pay rent by the ap- 
plication of labour to its improvement, or to facilitating the ex- 
change of its products, while the most fertile soils to which 
labour has not been applied, can command no rent, and have no 
value to render them worth the labour of appropriation. 

The man who appropriates a distant soil expends labour in 
so doing, precisely as does another who appropriates whales, or 
fish, or birds. The whaleman must be able to exchange his oil 
for as many hats, or coats, as he could have obtained by any 
other pursuit, or he will have misspent his time. In like manner, 
he who goes to a distant land and appropriates it, must obtain 
something which he could exchange for hats and coats, equal 
in value to the labour he has bestowed, or he will have wasted 
his time. Every man who came out with William Penn gave 
a certain quantity of time and of money in the search of this 
distant land, and that which he received in return should have 
been worth the labour thus given. We shall, however, show 
that such was not the case — that the whole colony would not, 
thirty years after, sell for one fourth of the cost of production, 
and that such has been the case with colonies in general. If 
land possessed exchangeable value, independently of the labour 
applied to its appropriation and improvement^ Penn should have 
bad it in his power to sell it for a large advance upon its cost, 
whereas he tvould gladly have sold at a heavy loss. 

The man who sells oil makes no charge for its natural quali- 
ties. In estimating its cost he puts down the value of the 
labour employed in its pursuit, and such is its value. The cost 
of steam consists in the quantity of labour applied to producing 
the engine and the fuel, and in managing the engine. The man 
who sells oil and steam is in reality paid for the labour em- 
ployed in producing them. They exist in boundless quantity, and 
their value in exchange arises out of the labour so employed. 
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Such is the case with land, and he who pays rent for its use 
pays only interest upon the labour that has been employed in its 
production, by which it has been rendered a marketable com- 
modity, for which hats, shoes, coats, or money, can be had 
in exchange. 

/ If the views we have thus submitted are correct, landed pro- 
perty must be subject to the same laws which govern the accu- 
mulated product of labour invested in the form of axes, ploughs, 
and other implements, and which we have already stated.* If 
so, with the increase of capital and extension of cultivation, 
there must be an improvement in the condition of the labourer 
*— an increased facility of obtaining landed or other capital — an 
increase in the amount of commodities obtainable for the use of 
any given amount of capital,— accompanied by a diminnlion in 
the labour value of pre-existing capital, and a diminution in the 
proportion of the product of labour that can be claimed as rent, 
or interest, for its use. If, on the contriary, the value of land re^ 
suits from limitation of supply, rendering it necessary, with the 
increase of population, to apply labour and capital with a dimi* 
nished return, there must be with thie extension of cultivation, a . 
deterioration in the condition of the labourer-— a diminished 
facility of obtaining landed or other capital-^a decrease in the 
amount of commodities obtainable for the use of a given quantity 
of capital — accompanied by an increase in the value of land, 
more rapid than would result from the labour applied to its im- 
provement, and a power of demanding a constantly increasing 
proportion of the product of labour, as rent, for its use. In the 
one case there must exist a power of extending cultivation vith 
a constantly increasing return to labour, and in the other a ne- 
cessityfar applying labour udth a constantly diminishing return. 
For the purpose of ascertaining which of these view? is in ac- 
cordance with the facts offered to our consideration throughout 
the world, in past and present times, we propose now to inquire 
what has been the change produced upon wages and profits by 
the extension of cultivation, and whether the present value of 
landed property exceeds or falls short of the value of the quan- 
tity of labour required for its reproduction^ were it again in £t 
itate of nature. 

* Ante, pagre 19, 
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CHAPTER V. 

EFFECTS OF THE EXTENSION OF CULTIVATION UPON THB 
WAGES OF LABOUR. 

A body of emigrants landing on the shores of a new country, 
moderately provided with capital in the form of agricultural im- 
plements, find themselves, like the individual described at page 
7, abundantly supplied with fertile land, but find also to their 
cost, that land is not sufficient for them, and that they can 
with the utmost difficulty obtain the means of supporting life. 
Such was the condition of the first emigrants to Virginia, 
and North Carolina — ^to Canada,*— and such has been the con- 
dition of all nations, when a limited population enabled them 
to limit their cultivation to the most fertile lands, but when 
a more limited capital prevented them from cultivating those 
lands advantageously,! Such is the condition of all those whose 
moderate population places them now in a condition nearly simi- 
lar, to wit, Poland, Spain, Turkey, &c. 

The history of all early settlements is one of great wretched- 
ness and discomfort. The emigrants to New South Wales, to 
Swan RiverJ: and to the Cape of Good Hope, have acted over in 
our time, the scenes of the early settlements of America. They 
were accustomed to consider land as the great source of wealth,^ 

* * The starving colonists were now (1628) reduced to fire ounces of bread 
' per daj.* — Martin* a Col, Lib^ Canada^ p,lO, 

t ' What is the picture presented by the earli^t records of those nations 

* which are now civilized, or, which is the same, what is now the state of savage 

* nations ? — a state of habitual poverty and occasional famine. A scanty popula- 
' ticMi, but still scantier means of subsistence.* — Senior. 

t *For three years, the settlers were ij^ daily fear of starvation.' — Martinet 
Brit.Col.Likrary,p.2d. 

§ * Upwardsof a thousand labourers were sent out to Swan River Colony, but 

* the extreme cheapness of land (Is. 6 J. per acre) and the extravagant price of 

* labour, furnished them with such facilities and inducements to become knd 

* owners, that the capitalists were every where left without persons to cultivate 

* their lands. In consequence, capital to the araoout of XdOO,000 perished. A 

* scene of desdation ensued. The labourers having deserted their masters for 

7 
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and to attach to the possession of it the idea of abundance^ but 
melancholy experience has convinced them that man may be 
poor, although surrounded by fertile and unoccupied lands. The 
original settlers at Swan River now offer land at one shilling 
sterling per acre,* showing how small is the value it has yet 
attained, notwithstanding the large amount of capital expended. 
Another body, seeking a different place, provided with capi- 
tal in the form of spades, ploughs, axes, horses, and cattle, find, 
possibly^ that they can obtain, by cultivating (he most fertile land, 
a reward for their labour equal to, or perhaps somewhat exceed- 
ing, that which they had at homcf It may exceed the amount 

*tb6 delosive desire of being the owners of hund, hnpIiBments of agricolture 

* were allowed to mst on the banks of the riveiB — seeds of various kinds rottecl 

* in casks on the beach for want of sowings and sheep, cattle and horses perished 

* because there was no one to attend them. The crisis came — hunger cured the 

* labourers of their infatuation, and they returned and demanded from the capi- 

* talists they had rained, the work which they had deserted. It was not to be 
*had.*— Proceeiftn^s of the Seuih AuHndian iisMciotiofi, June, 1834. The As- 
sociation believing that the ruin of the Colony of Swan River arose firom the cheap- 
ness of land, determined to prevent any such cause from injuring them, by fixing 
theirs at 12s, per acre. The real cause was, that the labourers believed land 
had value in itself apart firom the labour bestowed upon it, and were anxious to 
exercise ** the power of appropriation** to which the power to demand rent is 
attributed. 

* * The Swan River Colony is in a very flourishing state. Landed estates are to 

* be purchased from the original settlers at one shilling per acre.* — New Monthly 
Magazine, October, 18361 We are much at a loss to imagine what can be 
** flourishing** in the condition of a settlement, whe» the settlers are willing to 
sell, at a shilling per acre, land that must have cost them much more than that 
sum, merely to appropriate it 

f Even this is not always the case, as will be seen by the following account 
of the settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, a few years since. * It can seldom 
*have happened that emigrants have gone out with so many chances of success 
^ as this body of setUers. They did not emigrate singly and unconnectedly ; but 

* proceeded together in a considerable body, and were bound together by the 

* elosest ties. They were not the refuse of the poor house, or the gaol, nor were 

* they broken down artisans, or ignorant and half brutalized hinds f they, were a 

* a body of enterprising and Industrious farmers, possessing both capital and skill, 
' * and acting in zealous cooperation. They were not placed in the wiklemess 

* uptn their own resources, but were located f ft an unrivalled climate, and eon-' 

* tinued long to reeeize direct eupport from the government, in food, aseiotanee 
*and protection. Yet these men, afler making the most active exertions, and 
^enduring the greatest privations for several years, were at last on the'point or 
^abandoning theb attempt in despair.*^ 

*Th0 late of the ordinary settlers must, therefore, have been dreadful in the 
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that they have been accustomed to receive, not because their 
labour is more productive, but because they are permitted to 
enjoy that which they produce, and not compelled to give a 
fourth, a third, or half of it for the support of the government, 
the church, or individuals. It may not exceed that amount, but 
being accompanied by freedom from persecution for religious or 
other opinions, is enjoyed by them in peace and security. Such 
was the case with a large portion of the early emigrants to the 
United States, who sought to enjoy there that freedom of opinion 
which was denied them at home. 



* extreme. In 1823-4, for example, most of the settlers in the frontier districts 
*■ of Albany were aUnost reduced to starvation, firom which they were rescued by 

* liberal subscriptions in Cape Town, in India, and in England.* — London and 
Westminster Review^ October^ 1836, p, 54. 

The most fertile land in the South of Africa, not only would not enable the 
occupants to pay rent, but would not yield sufficient to support life. In a recent 
settlement in the Western Hemisphere, we find the same result The property 
of the company for the settlement of the Eastern Coast of Central America was 
described in the following terms : 

* The land and timber (particularly mahogany,) after being properly surveyed 

* and allotted, would produce, on immediate sale, mimy millions sterling.* 

Of this settlement the following information is given by the Belize Herald, of 
November 26, 1836. * A few of the settlers who first went to Verapaz, have since 

* found their way here. They describe their sufferings as having been very great, 
*■ being nearly eaten up with flies, and themselves having nothing but com cake to 

* eat for two or three weeks at a time. Their squalid appearance affi»rds a melan- 

* chdy proof of the truth of their statement. 

* Since writing the foregoing, we have heard that so extreme were the priva- 

* tions and sufferings of the emigrants in Verapaz, that rather than longer endure 

* them, many of the women had run away, and are now living with Mr. Bennett*s 
*■ apprenticed labourers, driven to prostitution in order to obtain food to eat, a 

* house to shelter them firom the weather, and a pavilion to protect them fixmi 

* the nAusquitoes. What will our virtuous countrymen in England say to this 7 

* For the honour of human nature we hope it is not true.* 

* The Company's settlement, it appears, is at a place called New Liverpool, on 

* the South bank of Cajabon river, in Verapaz. It was represented to the emi- 

* grants by the Company's Agents as a land flowing with milk and hoiley — a 

* very Eden of a place, — instead of which they found ' the climate bad, Um 

* ground uncleared, no houses built, provisions scarce, and employment to be ob- 
*tained with difficulty, and for the trifling remuneration of Is. per day. In 

* addition to this, they were nearly eaten up with flies, and other insects.* There 
U no complaint here of any scarcity of fertile land — no necessity for caltivating 
that which is inferior — ^the only want was capital in the form of eUtirtd land — 
houses, provisions and agricultural implements, by which they would have been 
enabled to secure to themselves steady employment and good wages. 
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If the affairs pf the colony be well administered, it will in- 
crease in numbers and capital, and with the extension of cul- 
tivation over more distant, or less fertile lands, there will be a 
rise of wages such as is shown ty the following statement of the 
results in the settlement of William Penn. 

In 1699, the price of a ton of flour in Philadelphia, as appears 
front the cash book of William Penn, was £ 17, or $ 45 34. At 
that time the hire of men was from 2s. 6(L to 45.s:;*33 to 53 cents, 
per diem. 

From 1783 to 1790, wages were at 50 to 75 cents per day, 
and the average price of flour, per barrel of 196 pounds, was, 
for 10 years, from 1784 to 1793 — $ 5 68, or, per ton of 11 bar- 
rels, $62 48. 

From 1825 to 1834, wages were from 75 to 125 cents per 
day, and the average price of flour $ 5 32 per barrel, or per ton 
$58 52. 

Taking the lowest wages in all these cases, as being those of 
unskilled labour, the following would be the result : — 

In 1699, to obtain a ton of flour would require 137 days. 
1790, do. do. 125 do. 

1834, do. da 78 do. 

Here wages are almost doubled, although during the period 
embraced in it, every species of soil, from the first downwards, 
was brought into cultivation. 

Were the comparison to be made in relation to sugar, cofiee, 
tea, or cotton, the difference would be found vastly greater. 
When the most fertile lands only were occupied, the price of a 
day's labour, in cotton, was very small. Were it possible to as- 
certain the quantity of commodities of all descriptions obtain- 
able in return for ar^y given amount of labour, we doubt not 
it would be fpund to be more than three times greater at the 
present time than in 1699. 

There is probably hardly any land in Pennsylvania that 
would not TiOvr enable the occupant to command a greater 
quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of life, than he 
could do when the most fertile soils on the Delaware could be 
bad without the payment of rent. 

Such being the case, the value of that in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and New York cannot arise frotniUe necessity of 
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cultivating inferior soils> but it nnay and does arise from the 
great amount of capital expended for their benefit, while the 
vast increase of capital generally has given the power to culti- 
vate inferior, or more distant, soils, not only without a reduc- 
tion, but with a constant increase, of wages. 

A strong illustration of the utter want of value in land was 
to be found in New South Wales, a few years since.* Popula- 
tion was small, and none but the most fertile soils wei-e re- 
quired to be cultivated, yet the government was compelled to 
ofier inducements, by grants of land, to find employment, at the 
mere cost of subsistence for the labour power of the colony. 

In 1834, a schedule of wages was drawn up by a committee 
of mechanics, from which we find that fencers and field labourers 
obtained 4^. to 5*. per week with lodging and rations — plough- 
men £ 10 to £ 12 per annum, with lodging and rations.f If 
these prices be compared with those of England, and a similar 
comparison be made of the cost of the various articles of con- 
sumption, it will be found that the labourer in New South Wales 
obtains much less than he could do at home.;]; Nearly all have 
to be imported from Europe or Asia, and their prices are en- 
hanced by the high freight, and the large advance required in 
new settlements. We think it highly probable that prices* in 
Sydney, for cottons and woollens, are at least twice as high as in 
London or Liverpool*, and if so, what must be their cost to the 
ploughmen and labourers scattered through a country, where 

* * Convict labour was so complete a drug- in the colony, on the arrival of Sir 

* Thomas Brisbane,^ and the colonial executive was so utterly unable to find 

* suitable employment for the daily increasing number on their hands, that any 

* respectable person who pledged himself to thc^ government to employ and main- 

* tain twenty convict servants, could immediately, and without any other reoom- 

* inettdation whatever, obtain a grant of two thousand acres of land, or oiie hun- 

* dred for each convict servant.' — Lang^i New South Wales^ p, 155. 

t Quoted in Martin's Colonial Library, Vol. II. p. 199. 

t In comparing the wages of EIngland and the Colonies, it must always be 
borne in mind that the labourer at home has to produce not only what is neoes- 
sarj for his subsistence, but a large sum for taxes on all articles of consumption. 
To make a fair comparison, we should be able to state the amount of commodi- 
ties that eould be obtained by a given amount of labour, with eqtial taxation, in 
both p^ces. The result would show that the productive power of those at home 
was immeasurably superior, 

§ In 1821. 
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the means of communication are such as they are in New South 
Wales? A recent writer says that in both colonies * the expenses 

* are enormous to a person on his first landing.'* 

Having examined the matter with care, he is • convinced 

* that no free labour could be advantageously, at present, ea- 

* gaged in England and brought out to the colony.'f Here we 
have the most fertile lands only in cultivation, yet the product 
of labour is less than in England. Mechanics obtain higher 
wages, in money, than at home, but if the high price of wheat,J 
and of all manufactured articles, be taken into consideration, 
it is at least doubtful if their compensation is in any degree 
increased.^ 

In regard to the settlement of Van Dieman's land, we are 
informed that « the labour of the industrious settler has almost 

* invariably brought him to ruin,' and that returns to capital were 
less than might have been derived from a similar amount in 
England.]! The population being small, none but the most fer- 
tile lands are cultivated, and they are sold on the most reason- 
able terms, being first valued by commissioners, generally at an 
average of five shillings per acre, of which five per cent is 

* Political Economy of New South Wales, by John Hendenon, p. 37. — ^Printed 
at Calcutta, 
t Ibid. p. 33. 
t *The prices are given by Mr. Martin, p. 187, for 1828, 29, 30, 31, and 34, 

* the averages of which are as follows : — 

Wheat 7». 4ii. = $1 76 per bushcL 
Maize 4<. lid. = 1 18 do. 
Hay 150s. 4J. = 36 08 per ton. 
^ All doubt on this head is removed by the Report on the Colony of Western 
Australia, received as this sheet was passing through the press, and noticed ftt 
the close of this chapter. " 
II * On my arrival at Van Dieman*s Land, and long afterwards, I could not 

* help, in conjunction with others, admiring the progress which that colony had 

* attained ; but after more minute examination, and comparing it with New South 

* Wales, I perceived that my first ideas were erroneously founded, and that, so 
*far firom giving either of them credit for advmicement, it was rather necessary 
*to investigate the causes of general distress, which now, more particularly, afl 

* fects the latter settlement It was necessary to investigate, for instance, wh j 
'the labour of the industrious settler has almost invariably brought him to ruin; 
' why the price of stock has fallen fiir below the average of increase ; why, after 
*an enormous expenditure of capital, the returns were far less than might have 
' pten derived firom a similar amount in England ; and why property was steadily 
•and rapidly depreciating in value.* — Henderton^p, 1. 
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payable annually, after seven years' occupancy : or the whole 
may be redeemed upon the payment of one half of the valua- 
tion, say 2s. 6d. per acre.* Reasonable as are these terms, 
the settlers are unable to comply with them. Lands are 
abundant, but they have no value, for want of the capital re- 
quired for their improvement by roads, bridges, &c. 

When they may be had oh such terms, there can certainly 
be no necessity for resorting to inferior soils. One year's rent 
of a farmer in England would pay for transporting himself 
and family to New South Wales, or Van Dieman's land, where 
he.CQuld have thousands of acres, in fee. Why should he re- 
main at home when such advantages are held out to him T 
Because the rent he pays is only interest on capital expended 
for the improvement of the land, and he can pay it and yet 
make- more than he could do by taking wild land in those coun- 
tries for nothing. . 

If large investments were now made in distant lands in 
Australia, and the proprietors were to count accurately the 
cost, they would find, by the time they came into action, that 
it was greater than the product ; as the United States would 
have found, had they not been aided by the extraordinary 
enterprise of their citizens. If the government be well ad- 
ministered — if peace be maintained — if person and property re- 
main secure — if taxation be moderate — promoting the rapid 
growth of capital, and that capit?il be invested in the formation 
of channels of communication similar to those of the United 
States, the day will come when the acute speculator, watching 
the course of improvement, and slightly anticipating its pro- 
gress, will purchase those lands for a small portion of the 
interest they will have obtained in those communications, 

• Settlers obtain grants • upon condition of paying, after seven years, five per 

* cent on a valuation of the land to Be made by commissioners appointed fbr that 

* purpose, and I believe it is understood that this is to average five shillings per 

* acre.' . * * * • The quit rents are redeemable at the ratft of ten years* pur- 

* chase*! The settler may, at the end of seven years, possess his land in feo 
upon paying one half of its appraised value. Notwithstanding this very low es- 
timate, it appears that * the rents or quit rents are now daily falling due ; and in 

* consequence of the general prevailing distress, they are felt to be a severe bur- 

* then ; indeed, I believe they are generally withhcld.*t 

t Ibid. p. 59. t Ibid. p. 58. 
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and realize from the more tardy operator an advance of 100 
or 200 per cent., as is sometimes done in the United States. If, 
on the contrary, the government be expensive — if the people be 
continually at war — if security be not maintained — if taxation 
be heavy — forbidding the growth of capita], it will remain almost 
as valueless as at present, resembling very much the lands in 
some of the countries of Europe, in which the chief business of 
man has been to destroy the property of his neighbours, instead 
of accumulating some for himself. 

We think it needless to say more to prove that the condi- 
tion of the settler, who is required to cultivate only the most 
fertile land, is by no means equal to that which he attains as 
the settlement extends itself. The experience of every new 
settlement may be adduced to prove, that as population and capi- 
tal increase, and as the rnore distant, or less fertile lands are 
brought into cultivation, tliere is a constant improvement of 
condition. 

Such being the state of wages in new countries, we will ex- 
amine what it was in some of those of the old world when the 
most fertile lands only were cultivated, and what the changes 
since undergone. 

The following table, in relation to England, is furnished by Mr. 
Barton, and brought down to the present time, by Dr. Wade.* 

Wheat, Husbandry da do. in Wages of Car- do. do. in 





per 
quarter, 
S. d. 


wages, per 

week, in monej, 

s. d. 


pints of 
wheat. 


penters and Brick- 
layers, in maoej, 
S. d. 


pints of 
wheat 


1495, 


4 


10 


1 10} 


199 


2 9 


292 


1593, 


15 


9 


2 6 


82 


3 9 


123 


1610, 


87 


8 


8 5 


46 


4 6 


61 


1651, 


69 


1 


6 10 


48 


7 6 


55 


1661, 


54 





6 9 


61 






1682, 


45 


3 


5 11 


66 






1685, 


39 


4 


3 11 


51 


5 9 


74 


1725, 


34 


5 


5 4 


79 


6 


89 


1751, 


32 





6 


96 


15 6 


247 


1770, 


47 


8 


7 4 


79 


15 9 


160 




* Hictory of the Middle and 


Working Classes, pp. 538, 539. 
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Wheat, 
per 

quarter, 
S. d. 


Husbandry 

wages, per 

week, in money, 

s. d. 


do. da in 
pints of 
wheat, 


Wages of Car- 
penters and Brick- 
layers, in money, 
s. d. 


do. do. in 
pints of 
wheat. 


1790, 


50 





8 


1 


82 


16 


6 


169 


1795, 


58 


8 








17 


3 


150 


1796, 


64 


10 


8 


11 


70 








1800, 


79 


9 








18 





116 


1803, 


91 


8 


11 


5 


63 








1805, 


82 


8 








28 


3 


175 


1811, 


96 


8 


14 


6 


76 


30 





167 


1813, . 


114 











33 


6 


150 


1819, 


84 


8 


12 





73 


33 





199 


1824, 


57 


2 


10 





89 


33 





295 


1829, 


62 


1 


11 





91 


33 





270 


1832, 


63 


9 


12 





90 


33 





265 



We give the above table for two reasons. First, that the 
reader may see the extraordinary statements that are made by 
writers who have theories to support ; and second, that he may 
see the extent of error into which they are liable to be led when 
reasoning upon very imperfect information. 

The first will be shown by the following facts. 

From 1453 to 1497, the average price of wheat, in money of 
the present time, was 14^. Irf., per quarter. During that time it 
fluctuated between 25. 8rf. and £1 17^. From 1486 to 1497, 
it varied from bs. to £ 1 175., and averaged £l O5. 2d, The 
year selected for comparing the past with the present is 1495, 
being that in which it was lowest ! In 1497, the price was 
£1 II5. What reliance can be placed upon tables so con- 
structed, the reader may determine for himself. 

If it loere even correct that, in 1495, a week's labour would give 
199 pints of wheat, it would only prove that the situation of the 
people resembled that of the barbarous nations of our own time, 
who have, occasionally, the means of rioting in abundance, and 
pass, in a few weeks, to a state of starvation. The 199 pints 
of 1495 would be reduced in 1497 to 32 pints, or half a bushel, 
for the support of the labourer and his family for a week. ^, 
however, it were not correct — if the wages of 1495 were far be- 
low what is stated by Mn Barton, as we propose to show was 
8 
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the case, what must have been the condition of the labourer In 
1497, when wheat was six times higher? or in 1486, when it 
was seven times higher ? or what must it have been in the pre- 
ceding century, when it was» on one occasion, eighteen, and 
on another, twenty-one times as high ? 

Mr. Barton is not alone in error arising out of very imper- 
fect information. Mr. Malthus* says, that in 1350, the labourer 
could earn from three fourths of a peck, to one peck, of wheat 
per day, or about 80 pints for a week's labour. In 1444, he 
states wages to have been a peck of wheat per day, or 96 pints 
per week, and from that period to the end of the century, two 
pecks per day, or 192 pints per week. From 1646 to 1665, he 
says the labourer could hardly earn three fourths of a peck per 
day, or 72 pints per week. From 1655 to 1700, scarcely so much„ 
and during the first twenty years of the last century, about four 
fifths of a peck, or 76 pints per week. For five years ending 
with 1810, he considers wages to have been about five sixths of 
a peck, or 80 pints per week. If these statements were correct, 
it would be obvious that with the extension of cultivation there 
had been a diminution in the powers of labour applied to the 
production of food. 

We submit them to the reader, in order that he may be fully 
aware of the views entertained by others, and compare them 
with those which we shall offer for his consideration, and judge 
for himself of their correctness. 

The difficulties that exist in estimating the return to labour 
at remote periods are two. First, ahhough we may ascertain 
what were the daily wages ordinarily paid, it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine for what poi'tion of the year employment 
was to be obtained. Second, although we may be able to 
ascertain the quantity of any particular commodity, such as 
corn, that was obtained by a given amount of labour, it is not 
so easy to determine the quantity of other necessaries, or con- 
veniences, that could be had in exchange therefor. 

In nothing is the superiority of a high state of civilization 
more evident than in the equal manner in which employment 
is distributed throughout the year. Where labour is not assist- 
ed by capital, large numbers of people are required, at certain 

* Frinciplei of Political Economy, Chapter IV, Section 4. 
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und very short periods, as at the time of harvest, for whom no 
employment exists at others, but the application of machinery 
diminishes greatly the number required at those times, and 
facilitates the extension of cultivation, thereby enabling all to 
employ themselves profitably during the year. We have strong 
examples of this in our own time, in the cradle and horse-rake. 
We know very well that to secure the grain Is as important as 
to raise it, and that if it were not possible to obtain the neces- 
sary assistance at harvest time, much of that which had been 
raised would be lost In the Southern States this difficulty fre- 
-quently occurs, and the planter is compelled to limit his culti- 
vation within the powers of his people to make his harvest. In 
1389, in securing the crop of com from two hundred acres, 
there were employed two hundred and fifty reapers and 
thatchers on one day, and two hundred on another.* On an- 
other day in the same year, two hundred and twelve were 
hired, for one day, to cut and tie up thirteen acres of wheat, 
and one acre of oats.t At that time twelve bushe^s to an acre 
were considered an average crop,J so that two hundred and 
twelve persons were employed to harvest one hjmdr^d and 
sixty-eight bushels of grain, an operation which could be ac- 
complished with ease, in our time, by half a dozen persons. 

The wages paid in 1350 to reapers, " during the first week 
in August," were 2d. per day, and from that time to the end of 
the month, 3d., taithoutfood.^ To weeders and haymakers, one 
penny per day. If we were to estimate wages, during the year, 
at one penny, we should, however, err greatly, because em- 
ployment must have been occasional, and a large portion of 
their time must have been unproductive. 

We know of no better mode of showing the error that would 
arise firom pursuing this course, than by taking a people of the 
present time with whom agriculture is the chief employment, 
and among whom the scarcity of capital has prevented its im- 
provement, resembling, therefore, in some degree, the people of 
England in earlier times. Such a state of things we find in Ire- 
land, and will now proceed to show what would be the in- 
ference as to the condition of the people drawn by a future 

• Eden'i History of the Poor, VoL I. p. 4^. 

t Ibld« p. 47. t Ibid. p. 48. ^ Ibid. p. 32. 
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writer from statements of the price* of labour and of corn 
recently published, and of high authority. In the Statistical 
Tables published in 1835, by order of the British government, 
are given* the prices of labour and provisions in Londonderry 
in 1833 and 1834. We there find that common labourers have 
8*. per week, and that the average price of wheat during those 
two years was lOs. 6d. per cwt., or 525. 6d. per quarter. This 
would give 78 pints per week as the wages of common labour, 
being more than is given in the table of Dr. Wade for the wages 
of England in 1811, 

Mr. Inglis, who cannot be suspected of overrating the com- 
pensation of the people of Ireland, says, 

" Excluding the large towns, such as Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, 
an^ the labour employed on the domains of a Tery few resident no- 
blemen, ten pence, without diet, is the highest wages ever given for 
constant employment : nine pence, and eight pence is the more usual 
rate, and in some places six pence is willingly accepted, for constant 
employment. With diet^ sixpence is the sum usually given,^^'\ 

A writer, five hundred years hence, would consider himself 
warranted in assuming that nine pence per day, or 45. Qd, pei* 
week, loithout diet, was a fair estimate. The price of wheat 
in Londonderry being 525. 6(7. per quarter, he might fairly 
assume that the average in the country could not exceed 455., 
which would give 51 pints as the reward of a week's labour, 
being nearly as much as could be obtained by the English la- 
bourer in 1803. He would find that potatoes were sold at 2irf. 
per stone, J and that a week's labour would give 27 stone, or 
nearly seven bushels. He would find that in Gal way the wages 
of a man servant were £10 per annum, and of a female ser- 
vant, half that sum,§ of course with food. In looking to another 
part of the kingdom it would be found that at Mallow, where 
remuneration for labour was deemed to be "at the lowest ebb,'* 
eight pence per davj^ without diet, was the usual wages,|| and 
that at Tralee, wherQ servant's wages were said to be " very 
low," a man servant did " not receive more than £ 8, and a 
female servant never more than £3, and often as little as £2, 
and even 305."t 

• Part IV. p. 392. § Ireland in 1834, Vol. II. p. 34. 

t Ireland in 1834, VoL II. p. 298. H Ibid. Vol. I. p. 153. 
X Ibid. p. 801. IT Ibid. Vol. II. p. 261. 
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Such a writer, in 2337, would be as much puzzled to recon- 
cile these facts with the accounts given in the same volume of 
the poverty and destitution of the people, as the writers of our 
day have found it to reconcile the universal poverty of the fif- 
teenth century with the apparently large quantity of corn at 
the command of the labourer. Further examination would, 
however, show him that employment was only occasional, and 
that the cost of all other necessaries of life, shelter included, was 
so great as to leave but little for the purchase of provisions, and 
he could thus account for the apparent difference. He would 
find that, at Mallow, " seventy-five per cent of the working 
population*' were " not in constant employment ;"?* that at Bat 
linasloe, "a couple of hundred labourers'* could be had, "at 
four pence, even for temporary employment," and that the 
average amount at the command of the labourer, for his sup^ 
port and that of his family, did not exceed four pence.f Mr. 
Inglis says — 

" In a country, where not one half of the people are in constant em- 
ployment, it would be unfair to state * the average amowat of employ- 
ment' obtained by a labourer throughout the year, to be more than 
for one half of the year : during that half year, his wages cannot be 
fairly stated at more than Sd. for four months ; and for the other 
two months^ — seed and harvest times — Is. The hundred and four 
working days, at Sd.y are £ 3 9s. Ad. ; and the fifty-two days, at 
!«., added to this, make £6 Is. Ad. ; which is all the labourer, ' ob- 
taining an average amount of employment,' may earn in a year : 
and this sum, divided by three hundred and sixty-five — the number 
of days which the labourer has to support himself and his family — 
gives him, per day, not quite four pence ! I am quite confident, 
that if the whole yearly earnings of the labourers of Ireland were 
divided by the whole number of labourers, the result would be under 
this sum, — POUR PENCE a day for the labourers of Ireland !"J 

He would thus find that the average earnings of the labourer 
were reduced to £6 Is. Ad. per annum, of which 355. was to be 
allowed for rent of his cabin,§ and that only £4 Qs. Ad. remained 
to supply himself with food and clothing, the latter of which was 

* Ireland in 1834, Vol. I. p. 153. t Ibid. VoL II. p. 17. 

X Ibid. VoL IL p. 299. Although Mr. Inglis cannot be mispected <^ magnify- 
ing tke wages of Ireland, we are strongly disposed to believe that he has bec« 
underrated them. Our f easoos. for this belief will be giren on a ftUure ooeasioa. 

§ Ireland in 1834, VoL II. p. 302. 
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much higher than in England, because most of it was brought 
from that country, and because the shopkeeper, in a country 
where trade was necessarily Hmited, was compelled to charge 
a high advance thereupon, as well as upon provisions. He would 
see that that high advance must make a much greater difference 
between the wholesale and retail prices, than in England. He 
would see that tea, sugar, coffee, and all other of the neces- 
saries of life must also have been much higher, but that they 
could not enter into his expenditure, as the small remainder of 
his earnings, after paying rent, would with difficulty provide 
clothing and potatoes. Here he would have the key to the dif- 
ficulty, and here also we have an explanation of the apparently 
high wages of the fifteenth century. Employment was tempo- 
rary, and the wages of a single day were to furnish the means 
of support for three or four days, or a week. When it was per- 
manent, wages were exceedingly low. In 1444, when Mr. 
Malthus supposes the common labourer to have received two 
pecks of wheat per day, his allowance was 15^. per annum, 
with clothes of the value of 3^. 4rf., and meat and drink.* The 
cloth of russet, or blanket, then used by the labourers, was 
limited to 2*. per yard, so that the whole wages of the labourer 
did not exceed nine yards of cloth, and his oion food. Where 
then could he obtain the means of support for a family, if so 
unfortunate as to have one ? Is it extraordinary that, under 
these circumstances, the labourers were poorf and miserable? 

We have given this explanation of the causes of the errors 
into which Mr. Malthus and other writers have fallen, with 
a view to satisfy the reader that no inference can be drawn in 
regard to the situation of a people from an examination of the 
high wages paid for temporary employment, and to convince 
him that more correct views may be obtained by taking tlie 
contemporary accounts of the condition of the people and their 
modes of living, as we propose to do, giving, where it is pos- 
sible, the actual wages for permanent employment 

In the reign of Henry the Second, so many English slaves 

♦ Eden, Vol. I. p. 65. 

t The work from which we quote is most properly named '^The History of 
ike Poor^ Mr. Malthas uses the same expression to indicate the working dasses.^ 
A writer in the United States would say *^the peopU,^^ 
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were exported to Ireland that the market was glutted, and from 
the reign of William the First to John, there was scarcely a 
cottage in Scotland that did not possess one.* In the latter 
country no slave could purchase his liberty with his own "pro- 
per gudes or geir, because all the cattell and gudes of bond- 
men are [were] understood to be in the power and dominion 
of the master."t In 1283, a slave and his family were sold for 
ISs. 4d.J In England, at that time, a few fish, principally her- 
rings, a loaf of bread, and some beer, constituted the meal of 
the mower and the reaper.§ If such were the allowance in 
harvest time, what must it have been during the rest of the 
year ? Meat iand cheese were considered more as rarities than 
the ordinary articles of consumption of the labourer.|| A valua- 
tion of the personal property at Colchester, the tenth city, and 
one of the most thriving towns in EngIand,1F in 1296, shows the 
condition of the petty tradesmen and artificers of that period, 
and will enable us to form some idea of the situation of the 
common labourer.- In most houses a brass pot, from Is. to 3«. 
value, is to be met with ; it seems to have been the only culi- 
nary utensil used. A cobbler's stock in trade was valued at 7*.; 
a butcher's stock of salt meat was valued at £l 18^., that of 
another at £1, or equal to one or two quarters of wheat Al- 
most every family was provided with a small store of barley, 
or oats ; rye appears to have been little used, and wheat scarcely 
at all. Some families possessed a cow, or two, but more kept 
hogs: two or three were the usual number of the stock. From 
the small provision of fuel, it is inferred that very few houses 
had chimneys.** From a subsequent valuation, in 1301, the 
household articles are ascertained to have rarely exceeded 20*. 
in value-tt Bread, milk, and beer constituted the usual diet of 
the townsmen. JJ In 1339, a gift was made of a nief, (or female 
slave,) with all her family, and all that she possessed, or might 
subsequently acquire.§§ In 1351, during the reign of Edward 
III., appeared the statute of labourers, by which the wages of 
haymakers and weeders were fixed at one penny per day, pay- 
able in money, or in wheat at ten pence a bushel, at the option of 

* Eden, Vol. I. p. 7. B Ibid. p. 16. tt Ibid. p. 23. 

t Ibid. IT Ibid. p. 26. n Ibid. p. 24. 

t Ibid. p. 35. ♦» Ibid. p. 20. « Ibid. p. 35. 
i Ibid. p. 15. 
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their employers.^ The effect of thus granting an option may 
be readily understood when it is known that during the four- 
teenth century wheat varied between 25. and £4 per quarter. 
When it was high, the labourers would be paid in money which 
would not procure them food, and when low,lhey would receive 
corn which would not enable them to purchase clothing. No 
person was to quit his own village in order to obtain work in 
summer, if he could get employment at the above wages, ex- 
cept the people of Staffordshire, Lancashire, and a few other 
counties.f Labourers were to be sworn twice a year to ob- 
serve these regulations, and offenders were punishable with 
tfiree or more days imprisonment in the stocks.J In 1360 
the statute of labourers was confirmed by Parliament^ and the 
observance of it enforced under penalty of imprisonment, and 
burning in the forehead with an iron.§ It was optional with 
the master to hire by the day or year, but the labourer was 
** compellable to work for the statute wages, by the day, or the 
year."|| 

How far the employers availed themselves of this option, 
may be seen from the fact already noticed, that in 1389 two 
hundred and fifty reapers were employed to cut two hundred 
acres of corn. They had it in their power to compel men to 
engage by the year when they required it, but they were not 
bound to grant engagements in that way unless they deemed 
it to their interest so to do, and the consequence was that " pany 
became stcff-strikers, and wandered in parties of two, three, or 
four, from village to village;" but great numbers "turned out 
sturdy rogues and infected the kingdom with frequent robbe- 
ries."ir In 1388 the w^geiS of labour were again regulated, and 
a plough driver was allowed " 7^. per annum, with food, but with- 
out clothing or any other perquisite."** The whole wages of 
a year would purchase seven yards of russet cloth, the price of 
which was fixed at l5. per yard. Sir F. M. Eden, to whose 
work we are indebted for these facts, says we may form an 
idea of the bad husbandry of the period, and of the " consequent 
misery of the labourers," from considering the wretched pro- 

* Eden, Vol. I. p. 31. § Ibid. p. 36. T Ibid. p. 42. 

t Ibid. p. 33. II Ibid. p. 37. *• Ibid. p. 44. 

X Ibid. 
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dace of arable land. In 1390 a farm of fifty seven acres yielded 
six bushels of wheat, and another, five bushels of oats, to the 
acre.* At that time the population did not exceed 2,353,202 
souls,t and there was, consequently, no necessity for cultivating 
inferior soils. Cultivation was widely spread over the superior 
soils, yielding a very small return. The people did not possess the 
means of penetrating to the inferior soils, but pursued what is 
called in our times an " unexpensive system"J of cultivation. In 
1444§ wages were fixed by act of Parliament, and a common 
servant in husbandry received 15^., with 35. 4td. for clothes, 
and his meat and drink.|| In 1496TF they were again regulated 

* Eden, VoL I. p. 48. t Ibid. 

t Torrens on the Production of Wealth, p. 115. 

§ At this time, the condition of the people of France is thus described by For- 
tescue : 

•* * Thay drynke water, thay eate apples, with bred right brown made of rye. 
Thay eate no Qesche, but if it be selden, a litill larde, or of the entrails, or hed» 
of bests sclayne for the nobles and marchaunts of the lond. Thay weryn no 
wollyn, but if it be a pore cote under their uttermost garment, made of grete 
canvas, and cal it a frok. Their hosyn be of like canvas, and passen not their 
knee ; wherefor they be gartrid, and their thyghs bare. Their wyfs and chil- 
dren gone barefbte ; thay may in non otherwise Ijrve ; for sume of them, that was 
wonte to pay to his lord for his tenement, which he hirith by the yere, a scute,** 
payyth now to the kyng, over that scute fyve skuts. Wher thrugh they be artydtt 
by necessitie so to watch, labour,' and grub in the ground, for their sustenaunce, 
that their nature is much wastid, and the kjmd of them brought to nowght Thay 
gone crokyd and ar feble, not able to fyght, nor to defend the realme ; nor thay 
have wepon, nor monye to buy them wepon withal ; but verely thay lyryn in the 
most extreme povertie and myserye, and yet thay dwellyn in one the most fertile 
realme of the world.' " — Eden^ Vol, L p, 70. 

11 Eden, Vol. I. p. 65. 

T The condition of the receivers of rent, at this time, when only the superior 
soils were cultivated, may be inferred from the following statement 

In 1496, the whole sum allowed to Lady Anne, daughter of King Edward the 
Fourth, married to Lord Howard, son of the Earl of Surrey, was, * for her exhi- 

* bition, sustentation, and convenient diet of meat and drink; also for ope gen- 

* tlewoman, one woman, one girl, one gentleman, one yeoman, and three grooms, 

* in all eight persons, £80 12«. per year; being £1 lis, weekly, which included 

* their clothing and wages; besides £25 10«. 4d, for the maintenance of seven 

*t « A scute was a French gold coin, and the same with an mcm, or ecu d^or^ 
which was denominated from the Legend, *Dieu est mon escu,^ God is my 
shield. It was worth 3s, Ad, in Fortescue's time. 

tt ** Arcted, compelled, or restrained, from the old French verb coarcter,^'* — . 
Eden, Vol. L p. 11, 
8i 
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by a new statute of labourers, and a common servant of hus- 
bandry was allowed IBs. Sd. per annum, with an allowance of 
4s. for clothing,* yet at this period Mr. Barton states his weekly 
earnings at one hundred and ninety-nine pints of wheat, per 
week, equal to nearly four bushels ! The hours of labour were 
fixed to commence, between the months of March and Sep- 
tember, at five o'clock, and to terminate between seven and 
eight o'clock; and from September to March from the '* spring- 
ing of the day" until nightf In the same year new laws were 
passed for the restraining of vagabonds. In 1514 wages were 
again regulated and fixed at the same rate as in 1496. J Per- 
sons refusing to work were to be imprisoned, and every vaga- 
bond, " whole and mighty in body," was to be tied to the cart's 
tail and whipped " till his body was bloody by means of such 
whipping."^ How great were the depredations of those vaga- 
bonds at this period, when population was small and fertile 
land abundant — ^when no necessity existed for resorting to in- 
ferior soils, and when wages and profits ought, according to 
the theory^ to have been high — may be inferred from the fact 
that, 

" There should have been executed in one reign, [that of Henry 
VIII.] * 72,000 great and petty thieves' — and that the rapines com- 
mitted by the infinite number of wicked, wanderiag, idle people, were 
intolerable to the poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual 
watch of their sheep-folds, pastures, woods, and corn fields."|| 

Early in the reign of Edward VL, new laws were passed for 
putting down " idleness and vagabondrie,-" by which it was en- 
acted that " if any man, or woman, able to work, should refuse 
to labour and live idly for three days, that he, or she, should be 
branded with a red hot iron on the breast, with the letter V» 
and should be adjudged to be slaves, for two years, of any per- 
son who should inform against such idler. And the master 
was directed to feed his slave with bread and water, or small 

• horses.'ir Here, * a family of such distinction as to heed seven horses, could be 

* supported for litUe more than a hundred pounds of money ofonr Hme, per year,' 
and as the average price of wheat at this time was £1 0». 2d, per quarter, it 
follows that the whole allowance was 100 quarters, 

* Eden, VoL I. p. 74. t Ibid. p. 76. t Ibid. p. 81. § Ibid. p. 82. 

II Harrison's Description of England, p. 168. 

IT Chronicon Preciosum, quoted by Mr. Jacob. Precious Metals, p. 181. Ame- . 
rican edition. 
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drink, and such refuse meat as he should think proper ; and to 
cause his slave to work, by beating, chaining, or otherwise, 
in such work and labour, {how vile soever it be,) as he should 
put him unto :" and the statute adds, that " if he runs away 
from his master for the space of fourteen days, he shall become 
his slave for life, after being branded on the forehead, or cheek, 
with the letter S."* The punishment for running away a second 
time was death, A subsequent clause of the same statute enacts 
that *• although there he no man which shall demand such hiterer, 
or loiterers, yet nevertheless justices of the peace shall be bound 
to inquire after such idle persons ; and if it shall appear that 
any such shall have been vagrant for three days, he shall be 
branded on the breast with a V, made with a hot fron."f A 
master was also authorized to " put a ring of iron about the 
neck, arms, and leg of a slave, for a more knowledge and surety 
of the keeping of him."J Such was the condition of the people 
at a time when they are supposed by a recent writer to have 
** lived in much the same manner as husbandmen in the north 
of England did in the last century, and the Scotch peasantry do 
in the present.'^ 

A writer of the reign of Elizabeth, when population was 
"Small, says, " the bread throughout the land is made of Such 
graine as the soil yieldeth ; nevertheless the gentilitie commonly 
provide themselves sufficientlie of wheat for their own tables, 
whilest their household and poor neighbours, in some shires, 
are inforced to content themselves with rie or barleie ; yea, and 
in time of dearth, manie with bread made either of beans, peason, 
or otes, or of altogither, and some acorns among ; of which 
scourge the poorest doo soonest tast, sith they are least able to 
provide themselves of better. I will not sale that this extremitie 
is oft so well to be scene in time of plentie as of dearth ; but if 
I should, I could easily bring my triall." He adds, that the 
artificer and labourer are " driven to content themselves with 
horsse corne, beanes, peason, otes, tares, and lintels."|| 

In enumerating the disorders of the kingdom, an eminent jus- 
tice of the peace in Somersetshire says, in 1596, that " forty 

* Eden, VoL I. p. 101. t Ibid. p. 102. t Ibid. 

§ Wade. Middle and Working Glasses, p. 51. 
11 Quoted by Eden, Vol. I. p. 16. 
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persons had there been executed in a year, for robberies, thefts, 
and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the hand ; thirty-seven 
■whipped ; one hundred and eighty-three discharged," and that 
" notwithstanding these great number of indictnients, the fifth 
part of the felonies committed in the county were not brought 
to trial," and that the magistrates were awed, by the associa- 
tions, and the threats of confederates, from executing justice on 
the offenders.* Sir F. Eden says very truly that " it is probable 
that these disorders were, in a great measure, owing to the dif- 
ficvlty of finding regular employment for the surplus hands not 
required in agriculture."! Moryson, who wrote in this reign, 
says — "the English husbandmen eat barley and rye brown 
bread, and prefer it to white bread, as abiding longer in the 
stomach and not so soon digestedJ^^ 

Mr. M'CuUoch says,§ " If their provisions were coarse and 
deficient, their clothing and lodging were incomparably more 
so. The houses, even of the rich and the great, were, in the 
16th century, mostly destitute of glass windows , and the cot- 
tages of the poor were not only universally without them, but 
also without chimneys ! The luxury of a linen shirt was con- 
fined to the higher classes." 

It is scarcely necessary to continue this examination so much 
in detail. The reader must now be satisfied that wages were low, 
and the condition of the labouring classes most unenviable, and 
that " the ploughman in those good old times could only banquet on 
the strength of water gruel."|| We shall now turn our attention to 
the last century and a half, relying upon Mr. Barton's statement 
of money wages, and taking the prices of com from the tables 
of Dr. Smith. It must, however, be observed that the improve- 
ment that may thus be indicated, is by no means equal to the 
change that has taken place. With the increase of population 
and of capital there has been more steadiness of employment 
for men, and the application of machinery in every department 
of production has rendered labour so much less severe, that that 
of females and of children has been rendered productive. Thus 
while the cost of all manufactured commodities has decreased 
most rapidly, the means of purchasing have greatly increased. 

* Eden, Vol. I. p. 112. t Ibid. p. t Ibid. p. 117. 

§ Statistics of the British Empire, VoL I. p. 585, 
Q Eden, VoL I. p. 116. 
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Prom 1680 to 1700, the average price of wheat was £2 7s. 
lOrf., and taking wages at 6s. per week, a medium between the 
prices given by Mr. Barton for 1682 and 1685, the labourer 
would obtain 54 pints.* 

From 1701 to 1726, wheat averaged £2 Ss. Id., and taking 
wages as at 5s. 4d., as given for 1725 in the table, the amount 
would be 64 pints-f 

From 1727 to 1751, wheat averaged £l 17s. 2d., and wages 
being 5s. Sd., a medium between the rates given for 1725 and 
1750, would give 78 pints. 

From 1752 to 1764, at which the tables of Dr. Smith close, 
the average was £2 Is. 9d. — Taking wages at 65. 8d., being 
the medium between the rates of 1751 and 1770, the labourer 
would have 80 pints.J 

Taking the subsequent quantities from the table of Messrs. 
Barton and Wade, and omitting the period of the late war,§ 
and the years immediately subsequent, we obtain an almost 
perfectly regular rate of increase. 

From 1680 to 1700, population 5,134,516, 
1701 to 1726, 
1727 to 1751, 
1752 to 1764, ^* 
1770 - 

1790 - - « 
1824 * - « 
1829 . 
1832 - 

♦ 'At the period of the Revolution (1688) wheaten bread formed, in compari- 
' son with its present consumption, but a small portion of the food of the people 

* of England.* — Domestic Life in England, p. 193, London, 1835. 

t ' In the noith, at this period, hardly any wheat was consumed. * * * The 
/ usual treat for a stranger was a thick oat-cake, called haver-bannock, and but- 

* ter ; and it is related, that a boy wishing to indulge himself with a penny loaf 

• made of wheaten flower, searched for it in Carlisle for some time, but could not 
' procure a piece of wheaten bread in the town.' — Ibid. 

t * At the commencement of the reign of George III, wheaten bread was far 

• fi'om being the food of the people in general.' — Itnd, 

§ An examination of the prices of the period from 1793 to 1815, would show 
conclusively that the waste produced by the war tended to bring back the state 
of things that existed half a century previously. Production was diminished, and 
the proportion of the capitalist was increased^ although the actual return to capi- 
tal, in commodities, was lessened in quantity. 
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Mr. M'CuUoch furnishes* a statement of the contract prices 
of Greenwich Hospital, that differs somewhat from the above. 
The average quantity of bread that could be had for a penny, 
in the years 1729, 1730, and 1735, was 121 oz. In the years 
from 1818 to 1828, both inclusive, the price varied from H to 
l^^^ths pence per pound, the average being nearly IJ pence, 
which would give above 10 oz. for a penny. The wages of 
carpenters, bricklayers, and masons, which were in the first 
period only 2^. 6d. per day, were in the latter about 5s. 
Wages in money had therefore doubled, while the price of 
bread had risen only about 25 per cent., notwithstanding the 
prohibition of the importation of corn. 

During the time this improvement has been going on, there 
has been an extension of cultivation over immense bodies of 
land,f which, a century since, were almost, if not entirely 
valueless. Population has increased with great rapidity^ ren- 
dering it necessary to have recourse to inferior soils, yet pro- 
duction has increased so rapidly that the proportion engaged 
in agricultural pursuits is less than thirty per cent., whereas it 
was, ih 1700, about forty per cent. 

In thus comparing the wages of England with wheat, it must 
be recollected that it is the most unfavourable standard that 
can be adopted. In the early period of last century it was 
an article of export, and was, of course, lower than on the con- 
tinent, but the application of capital to manufactures has brought 
the market home to the agriculturist, thus giving to his land ad- 
vantages of situation. The money price has therefore risen, while 
the labour price has fallen. Both would have been lower but for 
the corn laws which have prohibited its import in exchange for 
those manufactures. Had those laws not existed, it is highly pro- 
bable that the wages of a carpenter in bread would have been 150 
percent greater in 1829 than in 1729. Here we find the same 
change as has already been exhibited to the reader in relation 
to the United States,J showing that the results in old and new 

* Dictionary of Commerce, p. 878. 

t * As late as 1770, fully three fourths of the surface of Bedfordshire consisted 
' of common fields, and of common or waste land, and yet it was not, in this re- 
* spect, at all in a worse condition than many other counties.* — Edinburgh Re- 
view, cicxvi. p. 174. 

X Ante, page 52, 
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countries are the same precisely, and that with the extension 
of cultivation there is a constant increase of production,* per 
head, accompanied by the ability to command a greater quan- 
tity of the necessaries and comforts of life, and to accumulate 
capital,! available for further improvements. 

We will now examine what ha^ been the change in regard 
to cotton, another agriculturs^l product. 

In the three years, from 1782 to 1784, inclusive, the price 
fluctuated between Is. Id. and Ss. In the three years, 1832 to 
1834, inclusive, it was from 6d. to Is. 2id. Wages have 
doubled since 1782, while cotton has fallen from an average of 
2*. to an average of lOd., and while the wages of 1782, would 
obtain but a pound and a quarter, those of 1832 would com- 
mand above six pounds. 

In 1793, Georgia cotton was at Is. Id. to Is. lOd. — In 1833, 
from 6irf. to 8rf., having fallen from an average of 171rf. to an 
average of 7irf., giving nearly the same result. 

The same would be found to be the result of an examination 
of the prices of coffee, of sugar, and of silk. All have fallen, 
and are likely to fall, with the further extension of cultivation. 

* ' How paradoxical soever the assertion may at first sight appear, we are not 

* sure that the improvement and extension of manufactures can, all things con- 

* sidered, be truly said to have materially exceeded the advances made in agricul* 
•tare. • * * We may perhaps estimate the total extent of land enclosed and 
« subdivided by act of Parliament, from 1760 to 1832, at 6,000,000 acres. And it 

* may be safely affirmed that, in consequence of its enclosure, the produce of this 

* immense extent of land has been increased tenfold. * * * The population of 
' Great Britain has considerably more than doubled — the prodigious number of 
*nine millions of individuals having been added to it in the interval between 1755 
*or 1760, and 1831. The supplies of corn and other raw produce obtained from 

* Ireland, are quite insufficient to provide for the increased number of horses kept 

* in the country at present, over and above those that were kept in 1760. The 

* population ia now and has been for some years past, incomparably better fed, and 

* consuming a much greater quantity of wheaten bread and of butcher''s meat, in 

* proportion to its amount, than in 1760, or at any other period of our history. 

* The ports have been shut during the last four years, and consequently the vast 
' additions made to population, and the signally improved mode of living, have 

* both been provided for by the extension and improvement of British agricul- 
•tore.' — Edinburgh Review, No. 126, p. 174. American edition. 

t ' Upwards of 20,000 of the depositors [in the savings* banks] were agricul- 

* tural labourers, who, there is reason to believe, were generally heads of families.* 
-^Report of Poor Law Commissioners, p. 229. 
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If it be said that the reduction in the price of cotton is attri- 
butable to bringing into action more fertile lands, let it be re- 
marked that the West India Islands were more fertile in 1782 
than at present ; that India was more fertile ; that the lands upon 
which cotton is now grown are those most distant from the 
Atlantic, and which came into cultivation long after those of 
South Carolina and Georgia. They were the inferior soils. 
They possessed fertility, but had no * advantage of situation' — 
they wanted capital in the form of roads, and having now 
obtained it, have become productive. 

If we compare wages with manufactured commodities, the 
difference is vastly greater. The wife of the labourer can now 
purchase clothing more beautiful than could have been obtain- 
ed at any price thirty years ago. Cotton goods which were 
used by the few are now used by all, and silks are worn by 
thousands who never, in former times, would have dreamed of 
having the power to obtain them. 



Having now closed this review of the progress of improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes in England, we 
must beg the reader's attention to the following passage, as evi- 
dence that their present state is not likely to be overrated by the 
authors upon whose tables we have depended for the recent 
period. We have not access to the work of Mr. Barton^ and 
must therefore rely upon the statement of his views given by 
Dr. Wade,* as follows : " In the opinion of Mr. Barton, the 
present state of the country resembles that which marked tfie 
close of the reign of Elizabeth. Both periods exhibit symptoms 
of the population having outgrown the means of subsistence. 
In both there is a diminution in the rate of wages, and, of 
course, in the means of procuring, by the body of the people, 
a sufficiency of wholesome food, needful clothing, good lodg- 
ing, and the other necessaries o;f life." The reader will judge 
for himself of the accuracy of this view. 



When the population of Scotland was limited to about a mil- 
lion of souls, and when only the most fertile lands were required 
for cultivation, the situation of the people was thus described 

* Page 62. 
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by one of her most distinguished sons, Fletcher of Saltoun« 

* There are at thi» day in Scotland (beside a great many poor 

* families very meanly provided for by the church boxes, with 

* others who> by living on bad food, fall into various diseases,) 

* two hundred thousand people begging from door to doo9\^ One 
fifth of the whole population are thus described as wandering 
b^gars, at a time when the wages of labour and the profits of 
capital should have been high ! So bad, indeed, was the state 
of society, that Fletcher recommended the establishment of a 
system of slavery, as the only method of cure ! 

Famines were of frequent occurrence, as wiH be seen by the 
following passage. 

* Some of these scarcities were very severe, and extended 

* their ravages over a great extent of country. Those of 1635, 

* 1688, the period from 1693 to 1700— emphatically termed the 
* " seven ill years" — 1740 and 1782-83, were particularly se- 

* vere. During the " seven ill years" the distress was so great 

* that several extensive parishes in Aberdeenshire, and other 
'parts of the country, were nearly depopulated; and some 

* farms remained unoccupied for several years afterwards. In 

* 1783^ vast numbers of the small Highland farmers were ruin- 

* ed; and many persons died of want'* 

So late as 1727, a field of eight acres sown with wheat, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, was reckoned so great a curiosity 
that it excited the attention of the whole neighbourhood, and 
numbers of persons came from a great distance to see it-f 

About the middle of last century, they are described as often 
wanting food, and ' to such an extremity were they firequently 

* reduced, that ** they were obliged to bleed their cattle^ in order to 

* subsist some time on the bloodJ^X Within the memory of per- ' 
' sons ^ now living," their situation was such that " nothing but 

* the firugal, penurious manner in which the peasantry then 

* lived, could have enabled them to subsist and pay any rent 

* whatever. Their clothing was of the coarsest materials ; their 
' furniture and gardening utensils were often made by them* 

« SincUir's Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. VI. p. 121. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. 126, p. 173. American edition. 
X Description of the Parishes of Lochgoilhead and Kilmorish in Argyleshirr. 
Quoted by Mr. M*Culloch. Statistics of British Empire, Vol. I. 588. 
9* 
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* selves ; their food, always the produce of their farms, was 

* little expensive, consisting chiefly of oatmeal, vegetables, and 

* the produce of the dairy : if a little animal food was occasion- 

* ally added, it was generally the refuse of the flock, unfit to be 

* brought to market."* The state of the country was rude 

* beyond conception. The most fertile tracts were waste, or in- 

* differently cultivated. The education^ manners, dress, fumiturey 

* and tables of the gentry, were not so liberal, decent, and sump- 

* ttcous as those of ordinary farmers are at present The common 

* people, clothed in the coarsest garb, and starving on t/ie meanest 
*fare, lived in despicable huts with their cattleJ*f 

Here we have fertile land abundant and cultivated in an 
" unexpensive" manner, yet we find abject poverty and distress. 
No " necessity" existed for cultivating inferior soils ! The land- 
lord took a large proportion of the product, leaving to the 
tenant barely suflScient to support existence, yet the condition 
of the former was worse than that of the tenant at the present 
day, when inferior soils are extensively cultivated. If the 
wages of the labourer were low, the profits of the landlord 
were certainly not high ! 

* So late as 1763, the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of 

* the public markets, was a thing wholly unknown even in Glas- 
« gow, though the city had then a population of nearly 30,000 ! 

* Previously to 1775, or perhaps later, it was customary in Edin- 

* burgh, Glasgow, and the principal Scotch towns, for families to 

* purchase in November, what would now be reckoned a small, 

* miserable, half fed cow, or ox, the salted carcass of which was 

* the only butcher's meat they tasted through the year.'J 

With the extension of cultivation over the inferior soils it is es- 
timated that * the produce of the country has been increased six- 
*fold since 1770, and as the population has not quite doubled in 

* the interval, it follows, that at an average each individual is 

* now enjoying three times the quantity of useful and desirable 

* articles that were enjoyed by his ancestors subsequently to the 

* seven years' war.'§ 

* Rev. Mr. Smith, quoted by M'CuUocli, Statistics of British Empire, Vol J. 509. 
t Rev. Dr. Playfair, quoted in Edinburgh Review, Vol 56, p. 57. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. 126, p. 173. American edition. 
% Ibid. Vol. 56, p. 60. 
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At present the coftditioti of the people of Scotland is nearly 
equal to that of the inhabitants of England and Wales. 



Ireland is a country in which only the superior soils are now 
cultivated. The poverty of the people forbids the employment 
of the machinery requisite to make them yield what they are ca- 
pable of doing, and the want of proper communications causes 
a large portion of the land, that would be in a high degree pro- 
ductive, to remain untilled. The condition of that country at 
this moment coincides almost exactly with the following ac- 
count of Scotland, which we find in Mr. M*Culloch's work. 

* The late Rev. Mr. Smith, in his Agricultural survey of 
•Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, published in 1810, gives, oh 
' authority of persons "now living," the following details with 

* respect to the state of husbandry, and the condition of the peo- 

* pie towards the middle of last century. ** Estates appear to 
' have been broken down into very small farms ; or where 

* these were large, they were held in common by two, three, 

* or even four different tenants, who divided the labour and pro- 

* duce in a proportion corresponding to their rent These, when 

* in tillage, were sometimes run-rigg, when each had his portion 

* allotted; sometimes the whole was ploughed^ sowed, and reaped 

* in common, and the produce divided in the field. Or barn. 

* Houses or sheds for the whole cattle of the farm, he ver entered 

* into their conception. Their cows were indeed not uncom- 

* fortably lodged ; very often under the same roof with them- 

* g^lves, and sometimes without any intervening wall or partition. 

* Their houses were commonly wretched, dirty hovels, built with 

* st6nes and mud, thatched with fern or turf, without chimneys, 

* filled with smoke ; black with soot ; having low doors, and 

* gmall holes for windows, with wooden shutters, or, in place 6f 
•these, often stopped with turf, straw, or fi-agments of old 

* clothes. The principal object of tillage was to afiord straw 
*^for the winter support of the few cattle which the pasture (if 

* such it could be called,) maintained in summer. As they 

* always Overstocked; this was a difficult task ; and the poot 

* starved animals were reduced tp the greatest weakness be- 

* fore the return of spring. Through mere weakness oflea they 

* eouki not rise of themselves. It was a oonMant practice to 
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* gather together the neighbours to lift the cows and horses, or 
*to draw them out of the bogs and quagmires into which they 

* were tempted by the first appearances of vegetation." ' 

Ireland, in 1837, is in a situation at least equal to that in which 
Scotland was in 1760. Scotland at that time was in the situation 
of England in the 16th century. In 1698 she was in that of 
England in the time of Henry VIII. Each follows the other in 
the course, and in each we trace a constant improvement of 
condition, with the increasing * necessity for having recourse to 
inferior soils.' 

If we were to extend our examination to the various nations 
of the continent of Europe,* we should find the result in all 
cases the same, notwithstanding the enormous waste of the 
ruinous wars in which they have been engaged. Had they pur- 
sued the same peaceful course as the United States, how im- 
mense would have been the change ! 



As this sheet is passing through the press, we have received 
an abstractf of * A Report of the Committee of Correspondence 
of the Colony of Western Australia,' communicated by Lord 
Glenelg to the Statistical Society of London, February 20, 1837, 
from which we learn that rents are paid, notwithstanding the 
abundance of fertile land — that production is small — that the 
proportidn claimed by the land holder is large — that the expense 
of converting grain into flour is very great, and that the cost of 
provisions and other articles of necessity is such that high nomi- 
nal wages and profits give but a very small measure of the 
comforts of life.J 

Here we have a state of things remarkably resembling that 

* ^ M. Peoohet, the «blett of French statistical writers, says, * II se mange 
' avjourd'hui plus de pain, plus de viande en France qu'autrefois. L*homme des 
^ campagues, qui ne connoissoit qu^une nourriture grossiere, une boisson peu 

* saine, & aujourdMiui de la viande, du pain, du bl6, du vin, du bon cidre, ou de 
' la bi^e. Les denrdes coloniales se sent repandues aussi dans les campagnes 
*depuis Paugmentfttioa de la richesse des cultivateuis^ If we turn to Russia, 

* Prussia, and Germany, the change for the better is even more striking than in 
' France; and while the numbers of the people are increasing, their comforts and 

* enjoyments are increasing still more rapidly/ — Ed. Rev, Vol. 56, p. 65. 

t Published in the London AtheniBum, March ^ 1837. 

t The whole population is 1 550, and as of course none but the most ftrtile lands 
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which existed in England when, as now in Western Australia^ 
only the most fertile soils were cultivated. Capital is scarce, and 
the man who desires to use it will give a larger proportion of the 
product of his labour for permission so to doi This deficiency 

are cultivated, there can be no * necessity for resorting to inferior soils* to cause 
the payment of re^t Notwithstanding this, alluvial lands let from 20«. toi25«. 
per acre. 

A thousand pounds is stated as *■ the requisite capital for a settler of the highest 
class; from JC200 to £500 for those who labour with their own hands.'' Several 
farms which have been rated, are found to return 10 per cent, on the capital in- 
^estecL 

The crops of wheat on alluvial land average 18 bushels an acre : the best 
weighing 46 lbs. per bushel. The price of wheat is not given, but that of bread 
flour is stated as varying from 2d. to i«. per lb., but in 1836, * when it was plen- 
tifiil,* it was 3d. This would give probably $11 as the price of a barrel of 
flour containing 196 lbs., and $2 30 for a bushel of wheat weighing 60 lbs., or 
about $1 75 for 46 lbs. The cost of * dressing and grinding* a bushel of wheat 
of 60 lbs., is stated at Ss. or 72 cents. 

The man who should cultivate 20 acres, would have 360 bushels, the average 
weight of which might be taken at 42 lbs, = 1512 lbs., or 250 bushels of 
60 lbs., which would give about 55 barrels of flour, at $11 per barrel, ot, $605 

The cost of dressing and grinding a bushel of wheat being 3$. 
or 72 cents, that of 250 bushels would be . - . $ 180 

Rent of 20 acres, at 22s. 6d. per acre, . . . . 108 

288 

Return to the cultivator, subject to all the cost of transport- 

ing his crop to market, - $317 

Here we find that nearly one half of the gross proceeds is taken by the owner 
<^ the land, and the miller; but if we deduct firom the product the cost of trans* 
portation, more than one half will be found to be thus absorbed. 

The capitalist whose means arecmployed ' on the most^rtile land,* has 10 per 
cent, but if he wish to apply that profit to the purchase of provisions, he must 
pay for flour at the rate of $11 per barrel — for beef. Is. 4d, to Is. 6d. per lb. (32 
to 36 cents) — ^for mutton, which is said to be * plentifiil,* Is. (24 cents) per 
lb. For clothing he must pay nearly, if not quite double the price he must pay 
at home, and for furniture of every description, double, or perhaps treble 
price. The owner of capital employed on the worst soils of New England would 
lose heavily by transferring himself to Western Australia. 

The wages of agricultural labourers are from 4s. to 5«. per day. This is nomi- 
nally higher than in England, but that sum will not secure to them as great an 
amount of the comforts of life as could be had at home with 2«. The labourer 
upon the worst soils of New England, or upon the sandy soil of New Jersey, 
obtains almost double the compensation than can be obtained upon the most fer- 
tile land in the cdony. 

The wages of the mechaiiies an from 6a. to 8«4 per day. The number in the 
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of capital renders mills scarce, and the mill owner has it in hid 
power to fix his own price, as was done by the landbrds* in 
former times. The cause then, as now, was the unproductive- 
ness of labour and consequent scarcity of all those aids to la- 
bour, termed capital. 

The system. of emigration, as it is now attempted to be forced, 
is little better than w/uHesale murder. Instead of relieving in- 
dustry from its shackles, and lightening the load of taxation, it 
is deemed best to transport the most valuable portions of the 
labouring conununity, and export capital for their, employ- 
ment, when, under a proper system, it would yield larger 
profits and higher wages at home. Having arrived at the con- 
clusion that the people must go abroad, they are not permit- 
ted to go to the United States, or to Canada, where they would 
have, hi ^very settlement they might make, advantages arising 
out of the labours of the settlers of the previous years, in the 
making of roads and other improvements, but they are sent to 

c<^<Hiy is 95, of whom only one third find even oeeaoUmal employment tU their 
trades^ and the remainder eitiier obtain a little land to commence fiurming, or 
work as general labourers, or, as the last resort, go out as fishermen. This class 
appears to be * the least likely to accumulate property,* on account of their de- 
pendence on irregular and merely accidental engagements. It must be obvious 
that they could earn vastly more at home. 

What is there in this colony, even now, after the first years of extreme dis- 
tress have been passed, that should lead any man, either with or without capi« 
tal, to go to it? He can earn more at home, and if he will endure the 
same inconveniences and privations that he must do there, he will lay up 
more. There is certainly nothing that should induce the cultivator of the worst 
soU in the United States, or the owner of any capital, so to do. The fertile lands 
first occupied do not yield high jNrofits, or high wages, but as population and 
^i^Htal increase, and cultivation is extended over inferior soils, or those more dis- 
tant, but fertile, wages and profits will rise, and after a time the return t6 labour 
and capital may possibly be nearly as high as in England. 

* * Among the many rights enjoyed by the feudal lords, was that ofhan-miUs: 
*that is, of mills at which the vassals Were. d[>liged to grind their corn, Ibr 
« which they paid toll in kind. The oldest meiition of these occurs in the 
*elevcaiith century. **Wo ™ust Jiot, however,*' says Beckman ** attribute the 
•'exercise of this right whoify to oppression: the building (^ mills was alwsjw 
''oonsidered expensive, and was then considered as an.undert^ing ^such magu 
^nitnde that those who erected them stipulated with the neighbourhood fyt 
« tiie exdusive privilege of grinding, as an indemnificatioa ; but it cannot be de> 

* nied that it was often unjustly exacted, and it is to this day a subject of grier- 

• ance o n nwy psrts of the continent.** '—Domestw iJfe in E*igkmd^ p. 196. 
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the Cape of Gk)od Hope, Van Dieman's Land, Swan River, or 
the Eastern coast of South America, where every thing must 
be created for tliem. What is the consequence'? misery, dis- 
tress and privation of every kind ! Fertile land is abundant, 
but cabbages are sold at 2^. 6rf. (60 cents) each ! potatoes Is. 
8rf. (40 cents) per lb. Peas 2^. (48 cents) per quart, unshelled I 
Watermelons 10*. 6rf. ($2 52) each ! Cucumbers Is. (24 cents)* 
fresh meat l5. 6d. to 2s. (36 to 48 cents) per lb.! and occasion- 
ally the scarcity of meat is so great that ** condemned salt beef 
which had been buried as unfit fcrfood^'^ is disinterred and sold 
for Is. (24 cents) per lb. Flour, too, is at times so scarce as 
to sell for Is. (24 cents) per lb. !* Such have been the re- 
sults of the Colony of Western Australia, and such must be the 
result of every similar enterprise, where men are sent forth to 
depend upon a supply of fertile land, without the advantage of 
previous expwiditure of capital 

In tte United States, emigration from the east to the west is vnry 
great, but it is not forced. High wages give to every man the 
means of accumulation, and he changes his place of residence 
wben his means warrant him in so doing. He goes to new lands 
Ibat have the benefit of roads and canals made through those pre- 
yiously settled, enabling him to send his produce cheaply to the 
cities and towns, and receive thence, at small cost,, the articles 
required for his consumption* He has the aid of steamboats and 
rail roads, and the capital thus invested for the advantage of 
the land that he purchases, enables him to improve his condi- 
tioa rapidly. Emigration thus carried on is a natural and heafth- 
ful operation, but if the government virere to undertake to trans- 
port thousands and tena of thousands of persons without capi- 
tal;, and if, instead of taking them to Indiana and Illinois, w&icb 
are sufficiently near to benefit by the roads and canals of New 
York^ Pennsylvania, and Ohio» and by the steamboats of the 
Mississippi, they were taken to the neighbourhood of the Rocky 
Mountains, far firom all settlements, what would be the conse- 
queoce? Could it be other thaa poverty, distress,, wretched-^ 
oess^ waste of labour and of capital T We think the reader 
will agree with us that it could not 

* These were the prices of the early years of the settlement. 
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Of all the absurdities that now obtain, we know of hone 
equal to the present system of colonization. Men are sent, at 
enormous cost, to places where they are comparatively unpro- 
ductive, in order to prevent them from going where they would 
be productive. Capital is wasted, that men may be sent to 
starve upon fertile lands, when, if they must go, they could be 
sent, at comparatively trifling cost, to a country where they 
would thrive upon the inferior soils. 

Each man who emigrates to the United States is more advan- 
tageous to Great Britain than any five men who go to Australia, 
yet all the cost of establishing a colony is undergone, notwith- 
standing the experience already acquired that all colonies cost 
more tlian they are worth. 

It is to be hoped that in time common sense will prevail, and 
that the lives and property of thousands will not thus be wasted, 
with a view to establish the theory that profits are large and 
wages high when only the most fertile lands are cultivated, 
while all experience proves the reverse. 

We think that the time is not distant when it will be admitted 
that the true policy is to make men comfortable at home, and 
when it will be discovered that their productive powers are 
greater there, aided by capital, than they can be in the wilds 
of Australia, where a grist mill is * an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude,' that the owner can demand one third of the wheat for 
grinding the remainder, and where all aids to labour are ob- 
tained with extreme difficulty. 

If it be asked why wages are high in the United States, 
where, as yet, population is limited, the answer is readily 
given. Security, peace, and light taxation, have, at all times, 
tended to render labour productive, and to cause a rapid growth 
of capital. While all other nations have expended, in war, a 
large portion of their production, the United States have pre- 
ferred to employ their means in adding to the machinery by 
which labour is rendered productive, the result of which is that, 
at this time, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the sailor 
are aided in their operations by better machinery than exists in 
any other part of the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EFFECT OF THE EXTENSION OF CULTIVATION UPON THE 
PROFITS OF CAPITAL. 

We have traced the gradual progress of cuhivation, and have 
shown that as it is extended, and as production increases, the 
proportion of the landlord diminishes, and will now proceed to 
inquire what effect this diminution of proportion has upon the 
profits of capital, or interest 

When the labour of three years would produce only a farm ca- 
pable of yielding 200 bushels, one fourth of which was absorbed 
by the owner, its value was 450 bushels, and the income there- 
from, 60 bushels, or more than eleven per cent upon that 
amount* 

When a similar farm could be produced in 27 months, or 
vfh&i the lab(mr of three years would give one yielding 242 
bushels, the owner could claim only 56, leaving 186 as the 
wages of a year's labour. The value of the labour of three 
years being 558 bushels, and the rent being 56, the owner 
would have 10 per cent upon his capital. 

When the labour of three years would produce one capable 
of yielding 300 bushels, the proprietor's share would rise to 63 
bushels, leaving 237 to the labourer. The value of the farm 

* The values here given, are the same that were assumed in treating of the . 
rate of wages, (Chapter IV.) Other values, and other proportions in the dis- 
tribution, might equaUj well have been taken for the purpose of showing the e^ 
feet <^ increased production upon both wages and profits. * If we si^ppoRO 
that in the first period, ten years were necessary to produce a £irm, or machine, 
cajNiUe of yielding 200 bushels, or the equivalent thereof in some other com. 
modity, and that the owner took one hall*, as is usual in countries in which capi* 
tal is scarce, the labourer would have 100 bushels for his year's wages, and the 
fiurm, or machine, being w<^ 10 years* labour^ its price^ in wheats would be 
1,000 bushels. The owner would have 100 bushels as rent, giviiig him interest 
at the rate of 10 per cent for his capital. If^atlmother period in the progress 
of the community, tbe same quantity of IMkmv should give a &rm, or maehine, 
capable of yielding 400 bushels, the owner of which required oqc third, wages 
would he 366} bushels. The price of the fhno w^mld be 3j667 b«d»^ 4ad the 
vwmt wpuld faavte 133^ tm stnU beiHf ^^m jier oeot inteiwt «^ Ub iBFestmeMl. 
10 
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would then be 711 bushels, yielding as rent 63 bushels, or nearly 
9 per cent. 

When land No. 4 was brought into cultivation, the same la- 
bour produced a farm yielding 320 bushels, of which the owner 
claimed 64. Wages having risen to 256 bushels, the value was 
768, yielding 64, or 8S per cent upon the capital. 

If we continue the scale until we find that the same time ap- 
plied will yield a farm producing to a year's labour 600 bush- 
els, of which the owner claims 15 per cent, or 90 bushels, we 
shall find its value to be 1530, yielding nearly 6 per cent in- 
terest* 

* An examination of the simple and beautiful law» of nature, by which the 
distribution of the proceeds of labour between the workman and the capitalist 
ii regulated, cannot fafl to satisfy the reader of the absurdi^ of attempting, by 
usury laws, and other restrictions, to alter the relative positions of the parties 
who possess, and those who desire to obtain the use of capital. 

Having shown the manner in which nature acts in fixing their respective pro- 
portions, where the growth of capital is permitted to keep pace with that of 
population, and where there are no restraints upon its employment, we shaH 
here state some of the effects produced by regulations and other interferences. It 
ii seen above that where the ratio of capital to population is small, the share of 
product claimed by its owner is large, and that it diminishes with the growth 
of capital It is therefore obvious, that any cause preventing its growth must 
tend to prevent the increase in the proportion of the labourer. Such is the effect - 
of war. That recently waged between Great Britain and France, was attended 
by an unparalleled waste of capital, preventing it from keeping pace, with popula- 
tion, and causing a diminution in the ratio of production to population, and an 
increase in the capitalist's share. 

It is possible, however, by regulation, to produce the opposite effect o£dimitmhf 
. ing the share of the capitalist to a point helow the natural rate, as we shall now 
show. 

If capital were to increase so much more rapidly than population, that it could 
not all be used, the owners hereof would find themselves in the situation of the 
labourers first described m the text. They would find it as difficult to induce men 
to use their machines, as those labourers found it to obtain machines to use. The 
latter were obliged to give to the owners a very large proportion of their produce^ 
and in the case now supposed, the capitalist would be compelled to do the same by 
the labourer, retaining for himself a very small proportion of the product, and the 
rate of interest would be very low. A part of the machines would be occasionally 
idle, tending to diminish stHl fiirther the amount of income to be divided among 
the proprietors. Thus, if when the labouring population of ^e settlement amounted 
to only ten persons, A. and B. had accumtdated twelve axes, two thereof would be 
always out of use. Both parties wouM be anxious to induce the labourers to use 
their instruments, and would be willing to take a very small share of the pro» 
Aiel, ralher liian let them remain idle. Notwithstanding this there still mMt 
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Here we find the product of labour constantly increasing 
and wages rising, with a constantly augmenting retvrn for the 
nse of capital produced by a given quantity of labour. We 
find, however, that the income bears a constantly diminishing 



remun two unproductive^ and th^ owners of the twclte could divide among 
themselves only the diminished share allotted for the use of the ten that were «m. 
I^yed. If A. could make an arrangement with six of the labourers that each 
should use permanently one of his axes, thus relieving him from the loss attend- 
ant upon their remaining idle, he would take a very small proportion, yielding him 
a very small interest for his capital. The difl&culty of finding employment for 
it, wotdd cause that which was likely to be permanently employed, to maintain 
a high value, selling at 30, or 35, or possibly 40 years* purchase of the income. 
Precisely such is the condition of the capitalist in England, who is willing to 
lend his capital to the government for a very small perpetual annuity, rather than 
take the chance of making a larger profit, accompanied by the risk of having it 
remain unproductive, 

. Such a state of things as that we have described, never arises when the em- 
ployment of capital is free firom restriction. Some descriptions become super- 
abundant at times: thus axes may be too numerous at one time, and^uns at 
another : ships are superabundant in one year, and houses in another : but all can- 
not at one time be so, because when left to themselves, the supply of capital and 
the demand for it increase together, and the superabundance of any one commodity, 
or machine, is speedily corrected by abstaining firom its production. When, 
however, there are restrictions upon its employment, it may in all its forms, 
become so, while a large amount of population is unemployed. Thus, if the 
employers of axes were forbidden to cut down oak trees, and those who used 
guns were forbidden to shoot deer, both machines might become superabun- 
dant, and the labourers might.be compelled to have recourse to sticks to cultivate 
the earth, because deprived of the power to use ei^er axes or guns in such man- 
ner as would yield them support The demand for both would be diminished, 
and the owners would send them to some other place, where there were no regu- 
lations tending to make them unproductive. 

. I^ when district No. 1 was fuUy occupied, the people were prevented from mak- 
ing roads. No. i2 could not be brought into cultivation. The owner of No. 1 Would 
be deprived of the power of using his capital to advantage in improving his com- 
mumcations, and the labourer would be deprived of the means of employment 
If, when No. 4 was occupied, there should be any restraint upon the making 
of canals, or rail roads. No. 5 could not be brought into action. The capital 
that should have been applied to the making of rail roads would remain idle, 
and the people who should have made them, as well as those who would have cul- 
tivated the inferior soils of districts 3, 4, and 5, and the superior ones of No. 6, 
would remain unemployed. The capitalist would be willing to lend his money 
at a very low rate of interest, rather than send it abroad to seek employ- 
ment; he iprould be content to take a very small proportion of the product- 
while the labourer would retain a very large prq^wrtion thereof. The quan. 
iity to be divided among the whole body of .labourers would, however, be re- 
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proportion to the product of labour, and to the value in wheat, 
or in money, of the capital; that interest is falling. 

When three years' labour would produce only a farm of 150 
bushels, the occupant would give for its use that of three months, 
or one fourth of the product, but as labour became more pro- 
ductive, he would give successively 

for one of 242 bushels, 71 days, 

do. 300 do. 05 do. 

do. 320 da 63 do. 

do. 600 do. 47 do. 
Every day increases the power of accumulating capital, and 
each day diminishes the sacrifice which must be made by those 
who desire to obtain the use of it The labour of three years in 
the first period would enable an individual to produce a machine 
that would secure to him the enjoyment of an annuity of fifty 
bushels, whereas in the fifth it would produce one of ninety bush- 
els. In the first period, the power of accumulation on the part of 
the labourer would scarcely exist, whereas in the fifth it would 

ducetf by the reduced amoiint of production. Many of them, unable to em* 
ploy thcmselres advantageously, would he dependant upcm almsJiouses and 
poor rates for a support, and that suppoit would consUtute a deduction from the 
wages of those who cultivated the lands Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. llie labourer here 
would be in precisely the situation of the capitalist when only the most fertile 
lands were cultiTated. He would have a larger pr o portion than he would 
otherwise be permitted to retain, but a gmaller quantity. Wore the restric- 
tions removed, labour and capital would become more productive, the ^are ef 
the eapitali9t toould rite, and that of the labourer would fall, but the quantity ef 
commodities obtainable by a given amount of labour, toould he increased. 

Here we have precisely the situation of Great Britain. Restrictive laws for. 
bid the application of capital in that way in which it could be most advan- 
tageously employed, and it is comparatively unproductive. The owner receives a 
very small proportion of the product. He lends it at very low interest Property, 
yielding income, sells at 30 years* purchase, and the amount of labour necessary 
to secure the enjoyment of a given amount of income is very great The labourer 
has a high proportion, yet labour abounds, and the taxes for the support of the 
poor are enormous. ^ 

Were the restraints upon its employment in manufactures, and upon the 
exchange thereof for the produce of other nations, removed, and were it ren- 
dered less difficult to obtain permission to construct rail roads and other im- 
proved modes of communication, the capitalists share would rise, while the di- 
miniAied proportion allotted to the labourer would give him a larger amount of 
eommodites than he now receives, and the poor houses might be closed, except 
00 far as is necessary to afford an asylum to those who are unable to labour. 
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t© immense. All his earnings wouH, in the Arat, fee required to 
support exjBteDce, as is now the case in those countries in which 
a limited population renders unnecessigiry the ouitivalion of in- 
ferior soils, while in the fifth oniy a part would be required te 
give him the best food and clothing, as is the case in Englaod 
and the United States, where capital is applied to render those 
inferior soils productive. In the first case, the savings of a life 
would hardly suffice to secure to the labourer the enjoyment, 
rent free, of a farm yielding 200 bushels. In the last, he might 
<3onsume that quantity, and purchase toe yielding 600 bushels^ 
with the savings of five years. In the first, he would be almost 
without the hope of becoming a proprietor, whereas in the last, 
lie would fed certain that industry and economy would make 
him such. In the first, he would be in the situation of the peo- 
ple of !£ngland when only the most fertile lands were cultivated 5 
in Ibe third, or fourth, h& would be in their present situation, 
.ttad tn the last, he would be in the situation to which they will 
^attaki at scmoew foture period, when cultivation shall have 
been extended over land now deemed so inferior, either a^ 
regards soil, or advantages of situation^ as to be almost, if 
not quite, worthkes. He gives, in the last, the labour of forty- 
seven days for the use of a machine that he could himself pur- 
chase ^t the end of five years, whereas he gave, at first, that of 
three months for one that he could not obtain in less than twenty, 
thaty, or forty years. Here we .find the exact parallel of the 
axe, constantly improving in quality. When but a sin^e one 
existed, and to produce another would cosi months of labour, 
half of the whole product would be given by the labourer to se- 
cure the power of using it, but when a better one could beMd 
by the labour of a day, he would not give more tiban the one 
hundredth part. 

Let the reader compare, for himself, the exertion now reqirired 
to accumulate a capital yielding any given jinnuity, with that 
which would have been necessary half a century since, and he 
will find that less than one half will accomplish it. If he make 
the comparison with the corresponding period of the last cen- 
tury, he will find that not more than one third of the labour is 
jiecessary, but if he will look back two centuriesi he will see 
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that more can now be done in one year than at that time in ten 
year's. Let him look at the condition of the labomrer in 1351 — 
in the glorious reign of Edward Illy when it was deemed more 
advantageous to plunder others than to produce for themselves — 
and compare the amount of exertion then required to become 
the owner of capital with that which he feels to be necessary 
now for that purpose. 

At that time the severest labour yielded an insufficient quan- 
tity of inferior food, whereas at the present time moderate 
labour secures an abundance of food of the best quality, and the 
kibourer, while enjoying comforts unknown to his predecessors^ 
has a perfect confidence that with industry and economy he can 
become the proprietor of capital, and daily more and more im- 
prove his cdnditionv 



We propose now to inquire how far the laws which regulate 
the profits of trader and of capital employed in other pursuits^ 
correspond with the results which we have submitted to the 
yeader in relation to agriculture. 

lu the western and south-western States of the Union, it ha» 
been not unusual to pay twelve, fifteen, or eighteen per centr 
per annum, interest. 

In examining the causes of the fatt that apparently takes place 
m the profits of capital, as population and capital increase, and 
as cultivation is extended, we shall consider wages as a fixed 
sum, and profits as liable to change. 

One hundred men, possessingeach a capital of five hundred 
dollars, determine to establish themselves in a new settlement. 
In doing so, they wiH always take care to select a place that 
possesses '^ advantages of situation," i. e. one that has benefited 
by the labour expended in making roads and other improve^ 
ments. Ninety-nine of them purchase, each, a quarter-section 
(one hundred and sixty acres,) of land, and with the balance 
subsist themselves during^ the period of preparing the earth to 
yield them a return, and in erecting for each a log house. That 
being accomplished, they have acquired a machine which, if 
worked properly, will yield them wages, and a small surplus of 
p£ofit»being,perhaps a little more than they had been accustomed 
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to earn in the place from whence they came. The one hundredth 
person sees that the wants of the ninety-nine wilf makeit neces- 
sary to have a place at which tliey can meet to exchange their 
corn for such articles of clothing, &c., as they may require. He 
therefore invests his capital of five hundred dollars in the pur- 
chase of tea, coffee, clothing, and other merchandise, and opend 
a store. The advance to be placed on his goods must be con- 
siderable, or he will not make as much as his neighbours, 
and he will not be disposed to employ his time and his small 
capital less advantageously than they do. He also makes wages, 
and a small surplus of profit At the close of the second year, 
his neighbours having been enabled to increase their stock, by 
the appropriation of the surplus of the first year, find that in- 
stead of having each one hundred bushels to exchange at the 
store, they have one hundred and fifty. The consequence is, 
that the storekeeper finds his business increased fifty per cent., 
and instead of passing through his hands ten thousand bushels, 
he now has fifteen thousand. If the first ten thousand gave him 
five hundred dollars wages, and one hundred dollars profit, the 
profit on the additional capital now employed requires to be only 
fifty dollars, in order that his income may be increased to six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, being precisely the same as that of his 
neighbours. To obtain six hundred dollars from ten thotisand, he 
required to take six per cent, of the value of the goods, and, in ad- 
dition, as much as would pay his expenses. Four and one-third 
per cent upon fifteen thousand dollars, would give him six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. His capital increases, and he continues to 
obtain the same rate of profit upon it, loith a reduced rate of ad- 
vance upon his goods, because, when he passes through his hands^ 
one hundred thousand bushels of wheat he requires oidy to make 
wages five hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars profits, 
being but one and a half cents, per bushel, instead of six, as at 
first His neighbours empby their savings in the purchase of 
stock, and of improved implements, and are enabled to cultivate 
every year a little more land, and thus obtain an annually in- 
creasing surplus over and above the value of their time, or their 
wages. If the surplus increase more rapidly than we have sup- 
posed, the bu^ess of the storekeeper does so likewise, apd 
thus the interest of capital engaged in the cuttivation of the 
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land, and that engaged in the store, keep pace with each other* 
Increased capital leads to the improvement of the roads by 
which the produce is sent to the market, and enhances the 
value of it in exchange, by which the income of the farmer 
and ihe trade of the storekeeper are again increased. Each 
augmentation of capital facilitates its further and more rapid 
growth, and by increasing the amount of business to be done, 
enables the storekeeper to obtain a cohstanUy iv creasing amount 
of reward for his capital and labour, arising out of the retention 
of a constantly decreasing proportion of the property that passes 
through his hands, leaving to the producer a larger proportion, 
and thus enabling him to obtain larger wages. 

He gradually gives up those parts of his business that re- 
quire him to retain the largest proportion. He first ceases to 
sell by retail — next he ceases to sell by the piece or dozen, and 
confines himself to the sale of packages of goods — ^retainii^ 
constantly a smaller proportion of the commodities, and making 
the usual profit upon his capital, with large wages for his time 
and attention.* 



* The difference in the proportions retained hy large and small dealers, is 
shown in the following passage. * There are, we apprehend, few persons em* 

* ploying in England a capital of £ 100,000, who would not be satisfied with a 

* profit of less than ten per cent per annum. A manufacturer of considerable 

* eminence, with a capital of JC40,000, complained to us of the smallness of his 

* profits, which he estimated at twelve and a half per cent About fifteen per 

* cen^ we believe to be the average that is expected by men with mercantile capi- 
*tals between 4^10,000 and :£ 20,000. Scarcely any wholesale trade can be 

* carried on with a capital of less than £ 10,000. The capitals of less value, 

* therefore, generally belong to fiirmers, shopkeepers, and small manufacturers, 

* who, even when their capital amounts to :C 5,000 or X 6,000, expect twenty 

* per cent, and when it is lower a much larger per centage. We have heard that 

* stall firuitsellers calculate their gains at 2d. in the shilling, or twenty per cent 

* per day, or something more than 7,000 per cent per annum. This seems, how- 

* ever, almost too low. The capital employed at any one time seldom exceeds in 

* value 5sn twenty per cent on winch would only be Is* a day ; a sum which 

* would scarcely pay the wages -oi the mere labour employed. li ia, howei»t, 
' possible that the capital may sometimes he turned more than once in a day ; 

* and the capitalists in question, if they can be called so, are generally the old and 

* infirm, whose labour is of little value. The calculation, therefore, may probably 
•>e correct, and we have menlioiMd it as tiie highest apparent rate <£pro^ thai 

* K^ ]aiow.*->-<8raior, jh 314. 
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Having thus examined the course of the storekeeper and the 
farmer, we will inquire how far that of the money-lender ac- 
cords with it In the second year of the above settlement, a 
person arrives with a sum of ten thousand dollars in his pock- 
et. Looking around him, with a view to its advantageous in- 
vestment, he sees that there are one hundred persons engaged 
in agriculture, and all anxious to have as much disposable ca- 
pital as will enable them to purchase horses and ploughs to 
enable them to work some more land. They all feel that they 
are possessed of powers that will enable them to make larger 
wages, I. e. to raise more wheat, if they had the assistance of a 
little capital, in the shape of implements. Cultivating now only 
twenty acres, and getting therefrom five hundred bushels, they 
believe that with a horse and plough they could cultivate forty 
acres and obtain one thousand bushels. The advantage likely 
to result from the use of this small capital being great, they are 
willing to pay twenty-five per cent for the use of the money, 
and the owner lends it to one hundred persons, who are to pay 
him twf nty-five hundred dollars for its use. To look after so 
many persons and collect his dues, requires his whole time 
and attention, and he receives only a moderate interest for his 
capital, and wages for his time and attention.* 

In the course of a few years, he finds that some of the 
farmers have extended their operations sufficiently to enable 
them to use his whole capital, amounting then to twenty thou- 
sand dollars ; but they will riot pay him at as high a rate for its 
use, because possessing as many horses and ploughs as they can 
work themselves, they already obtain the highest rate of wages 
for their own labour, and their object in thus borrowing money is 
to pay wages to other persons to assist in cultivating their en- 

* • In Australia, twentj per cent on mortgages,' is said by Mr. Carmichael to 
be * not an uncommon return for moitej so lent Fifteen per cent may be takeii 
•to the average return of capital so invested.' — CarmichaeVs Hints to Emu 
grantSj 1834. — Quoted in Westminster Review^ No. 45. 

The Bank of Australia lends money at ten per cent The legal rate of interest 
in the State of Mississippi, is ten per cent 

At Odessa, ' the rate of discount between private individuals is from 10 to 18 
* per cent per annum. Formerly it was two to three per cent per month.*-* 
Htg€mei9ter^» Report, p* 220* 
11 
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larged farms. AH they will derive from its use, is the product 
over and above the wages of the persons they employ, from 
which is to be deducted the interest they pay, and the balance, 
will be their own wages for superintending its employment. The 
owner of the money sees that it will be better for him to lend 
it at ten per cent to ten persons, than at twenty-five per cent 
to one hundred, because in the latter case his time is fully em- 
ployed in looking after his interests, whereas in the other it 
is probable that an hour per week will be sufficient, and he can 
turn his attention to some other pursuit that will yield him 
wages for his attention. 

Some years after, finding it inconvenient to ^ve even that 
much time, he and some of his neighbours conclude to establish 
an office, wh^re money shall be lent out by certain persons 
who are paid to attend to the business; or, in other words, a 
bank. Having, in this case, no attention to bestow, except as 
a director, he is willing to take a smaller compensation for his 
money, and very little is received as wages, or a reward for 
time and attention. Should he afterwards desire to invest it in 
such a manner as to require none whatever, he would lend 
it to the government, at a still lower rate of interest, being 
the true and exact value of the capital, without charge for 
management, or wages. Each of these operations would, in its 
turn, be advantageous to him. The increased amount of capital 
being attended with an increased demand for talent, and conse- 
quent increase of reward therefor, his personal exertions ap- 
plied to the management of the business of others, without the 
aid of his own capital, command twice as much compensation 
as he could obtain in the outset with its aid. 

Here we see the rate of profit constantly falling, in appear- 
anccy with the growth oif capital, when, in fact, the change is 
produced by the abstraction of wages, which, in the outset, were 
mixed up with profits. The difficulty of obtaining any given 
amount of money, or other capital, has diminished with the rise 
that has taken place in wages. At the time at which he ob- 
tained 26 per cent, the labour of a year would not produce the 
same amount of commodities now to be obtained by that of six 
months. His capital has fallen in value, measured in labour. 
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but the wages that he can obtain by the employment of his 
talents, have risen, and he can earn an additional ten thousand 
dollars for investment, with perhaps one fourth of the labour that 
was required to obtain the first 



Capital employed in manufactures, or in shipping, is subject to 
the same laws. Where large amounts are invested, the ownw 
requires the usual rate of interest, or profit, and wages for his at- 
tention, and as the quantity of capital and business increase, the 
smaller is the proportion retained. The man who has two or 
three looms must have one half of the product,* while he who has 
thousands, will be satisfied with one-tenth, or perhaps one-twen- 
tieth-t The proportion of the labourer increases, and that of th« 
capitalist decreases with the improved application of labour. 

The owner of American shipping miist have the usual high 
rate of profit upon his capital, and large wages for his time. To 
obtain this he requires but a very small proportion of the earn- 
ings of his vessels, the consequence of which is that the wages 
of seamen are exceedingly high. The owner of Russian, ship- 



* • At Lyons, the master weaver who has three looms, is supposed to receive 

* from the two which he does hot himself work, about 900 francs per annum. 
' * His rental will be about 150 francs, cost of lodging- his two compagnoos 60 

* francs, remaining 670 francs.*t * The value of a loom is from 100 to 400 
*franc8.*§ . If we estimate the cost at the highest rate, we see the enormous pro- 
portion retained by the owner of small capital, the chief part of which comes to 
him as wages for his time and attention. 'The average gain of a loom per day 

* is generally reckoned at three francs,*|| making about 1,800 francs per annum 
from two looms, of which one half^ as we have shown, goes to the owner of 
the capital. 

t ' Afler making many inquiries on these subjects in Manchester, we found 

* the gfeneral opinion to be, that the manufacturing capitalist turns his capital, at 

* an average, twice in the year, and revives on each operation a profit of 5 

* per cent ; and that the shopkeeper, at an average, turns his capital four times 

* in a year, and receives on each operation a profit of about 3^ per cent On 

* these data the labourer's share would, of course, be much gfreater than acccnrd- 

* ing to the ordinary estimate. We will suppose, however, that estimate to be 

* eorreot, and that, after rent has been deducted, the labourer receives, on an ave. 

* rage, ninctenths of the value of what he jwoduces.*— iSbitor, p, 188. 

t Bowring's Second Report, page 35. 
§ Ibid. p. 37. H Ilnd. 
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ping takes almost half of the product, and leaves a miserable 
pittance for the master and seamen.* 

The owner of a Russian vessel of 85 tons burthen, if it be 
constantly employed, receives for his share 2,400 rubles, equal 
to $ 500, or £ 100 sterling. If he desire to insure it, the 
charge for insurance on the hull is from 8J to 10 per cent per 
annum,t and if the value be only 10,000 rubles, more than one- 
third of the gross profit is thus absorbed. The nominal profit 
is liigh, but the amount of commodities at the command of the 
owner is far less than could be obtained by the owner of a 
similar vessel in England. The owner of half a dozen such 
vessels could comn>and a much larger amount of the conveni- 
ences of life in England, or the United States, than at Odessa. 

Capital is scarce in Russia, and labour is consequently unpro- 
ductive. The share of the owner is large, but its amount is 
small. The shipping of Great Britain is, by the restraints on 
the import of corn, sugar, timber, &c., rendered much less pro- 
ductive than it would otherwise be, and capital yields therefore 
a low rate of interest Were those restraints removed, it 
would become more productive, and the owner's share would 
rise, and that of the labourer would fall, but the latter would 
have higher wages than at present The comparative freedom 
in the employment of capital in the United States causes it to 

* Distritmtion of the proceeds of RuflBian vessels in the Black Sea. 

Repairs, per annitm, - 500 ruUes. 

Provisions, per annum, ... 1,500 
Wages, 5 men, at 200 rabies each, 1,000 

Master, 600 

3,100 

3,600 
Profit, 2,400 

Annual product, 6,000 ruble*. 

Here we see that, deducting the repairs, the earnings of the vessel are 5,500 
rubles, of which 2,400 go to the capitalist, being about forty .four per cent of the 
whole proceeds.— ffti^einets^er's Repmrt on the Commerce of the Black Sta^p, 57. 

The estimates given are of vessels from 4,000 to 6,000 poods (70 to 100 
tons) burthen, making from 5,000 to 7,000 rubles per annum, ^e have taken 
the medium of receipt and expenditure. 

t Hagemeister's Report, p. 79. 
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be more productive. The labourer's proportion is large, but it is 
smaller than in England.* The owner's proportion is small, but 
it is greater than in England. Greater freedom would give in 
both countries to both capitalist and labourer increased ability 
to command the necessaries and conveniences of life. 



In new countries, when the most fertile lands only are culti- 
vated, the proportion taken by the owner of capital, invested in 
land, or in other machines, is very large, and we offer the fol- 
lowing to show that such is likewise the case in old coun- 
tries whose limited population requires, in like manner, only the 
cultivation of lands of the best quality. 

In Poland, the agriculturist is content with a spade, or, per- 
haps, a stick, to turn up the earth, and with a mud cabin in 
which to lay his head. As population is limited, he is not com- 
pelled to cultivate inferior soils, yet a very large proportion of 
his product is taken by his landlord. If he could obtain the 
use of a little capital, he could thereby double his production, 
and it would be advantageous for him to take it, if he gave 
even one-third of the whole for its use. Nearly the whole 
value of his grain is, in many cases, absorbed by the expense 
of transportation. A rail road would, in some cases, treble, 
or quadruple its value. If he gave one-fourth to the constructors 
of the road, in addition to what he now pays as rent, ft would 
be to his advantage so to do. 

In Spain, where population is by no means dense, and where 
none but the most fertile soils are cultivated, there is so total 
an absence of capital to facilitate transportation, that the pro- 
duce of several years accumulates in the granaries, and some- 
times it is not worth the cost of gathering.f In such a cas^, if 
one-half of the whole product were given to the maker of a 
canal, or rail road, the result would be great advantage to the 
cultivator. 

* We refer now merely to the division between the labourer and capitalist, 
without regard to the large share subsequently taken by the government of Eng* 
land from the labourer's portion, in the form of taxes on consumption. 

t *A11 means of transport are dear, and in the neighbourhood of Salamanca 

* it has been known, after a succession of abundant harvests, that the wheat har 

* metuaHy been left to ret upon the ground, because it would not repay the cost 

* oCeaniBge:^Edinburgh Review, Vol. XF., 448. 
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In Ireland, where large bodies of the most fertile lands re- 
main unoccupied, the proportion of the product paid for its use 
is vastly greater than in England, or than in the United States. 



The rule that small capitals must yield to the owner a large 
proportion of their products to indemnify him for his time and 
attention, applies as fully in the comparison of dffferent parts 
of a country, or different individuals, as in that of different 
countries, or nations. Thus land that is let in ^mall patches^ 
pays, as rent, a much higher proportion of its product than that 
which is let in large quantities. This usually occurs with that near 
a city, termed accommodation land, and which has been sup- 
posed to be governed by laws different from those which apply 
to other lands.*" The offerer for a small piece of ground * is 

* anxious to get it, not that he may make profits and wages by 

* it, but that he may live. He is willing, indeed, to pay the 

* proprietor all that it can be made to yield over and above his 

* subsistence and that of his family.'f 

The smaller the amount of capital owned by an individual, 
the larger must be his proportion of its proceeds, because he must 
make wages for the time employed in its management. The 
smaller the amount used by an individual, the larger is ike pro^ 
portion he is disposed to pay for its use. 

We heve seen this to be true in regard to land, which, divided 
into small lots, yields a large proportion to the owner, who is, 
however, compelled to devote his time to its management. In 
like manner, the small dealer who purchases on credit, pays the 
capitalist a much higher price for his goods, than his neighbour, 
who purchases on a large scale for cash: the difference being 
frequently 15 or 20 per cent, per annum. The labourer who 
obtains but a dollar per day, will cheerfully give 25 cents per 
day for the use of a wheelbarrow that will enable him to earn 
a dollar and a half The owner of 20 or 30 wheelbarrows, 
thus lent out, may obtain a large proportion of the product for 

* * The high rents of accommodation-land and building gromid are paid out 

* of the surplus produce of other land — out of the profits of farmers and the rents 
'of landlords.* — Nates to Wealth of Natims, by the AtUhor of England and 
America, 

t M'CuUoch, p. 470. 
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the use of his machines, but his whole time is occupied in the 
collection of his rents. The owner ©f horses will pay a high 
price per day for the use of stage coaches, if they will enabte 
him to obtain an increased hire for his horses. He will not, 
however, be required to allow so large a proportion for the use 
of the capital, because the owner of stage coaches can superin- 
tend twenty of them with less trouble than his neighbour has to 
manage a similar number of wheelbarrows. 

The man who builds small houses must have a large interest 
for his capital, because his time is occupied by their manage- 
ment The occupant, who requires to use a small amount of ca- 
pital in the form of a house, must pay such a sum as will indem- 
nify the owner for the use of his capital and his time. The 
pawn-broker who lends money at 15 or 20 per cent per annum, 
requires a large proportion of the value of the goods that pass 
through his hands, ta.pay hirii far his attention. The apothe- 
cary, knowing that he can obtain large wages if he can obtain 
the use of a small capital, is willing to pay a high price for it— • 
and the labourer will do the same for a small piece of land. 
Both pay a large proportion of the product The larger dealer 
allows to the owner of capital but a small proportion of the pro- 
duct of that which he uses, and retains but a small proportion 
of the commodities in which he deals. 

Increase in the capital of individuals, or increase of business^ 
is always attended with the retention of a diminished proportion 
of the commodities that pass through their hands. It is a matter 
of daily observation, that the owner of a small capital takes a 
much larger proportion of the value of his commodity than the 
owner of a large one cap do. The occupant of a shop with 
a capital of $1,000 makes seven or eight hundred dollars, while 
the occupant of a warehouse with a capital of $50,000 makes 
but 9 10,000. In the former case profits are $50 and the wages 
of superintendence $750, whereas in the latter, profits are 
$2,500 and wages $7,500. 

The owners of rail roads now require a much smaller propor- 
tion of the goods they transport upon them than was required 
by the owners of turnpikes, and of the wagons that travelled 
upon them. The fine ships of our time charge a less propor- 
tion of the goods they transport than must have been required 
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in the days of Vasco de Gama and Columbus. The owner of 
a cotton mill requires to .retain a much smaller proportion of 
its product than was necessary to the owner of a few hand- 
looms. The owner of a grist mill takes a much smaller toll than 
was required by the man who pounded it in a handmill. Notwith- 
standing this diminished proportion, the return to capital is 
greatly increased. The rail road transports one hundred times 
as much as could be transported .with the same cost upon a 
common road, and is better paid with one per cent of the com- 
modities than the other would have been with ten per centr 
The ship performs her voyage in 20 days instead of 90 or 100, 
and one twentieth part would repay the capitalist better than 
one fifth would then have done. The grist mill of our times 
grinds hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat, and a very 
small proportion is sufficient payment for the use of capital and 
wages of superintendence. 

The commission merchant who lends his credit by granting 
his acceptances to the owner of cargoes of cotton, is better 
paid by two per cent than the pawn-broker by 12 or 15. The 
owner of a dozen ships requires to retain a much smaller pro- 
portion of the proceeds than the owner of a sloop or a schooner. 
The proprietors of the New York and Liverpool packet ships 
retain a less proportion of the proceeds of their vessels than the 
owner of half a dozen Prussian brigs. The owner of land re- 
quires a smaller proportion from the tenant who occupies 100 
acres and pays him $1000, than from half a dozen tenants oc- 
cupying each 10 acres of similar land* He charges for his 
time, and if that become valuable, he will prefer to find a tenant 
for the whole, who will guarantee the payment of a smaller sum, 
taking the risk of collection from the inferior tenants. 



The more imperfect the machinery — the more limited the 
amount of capital — the larger is the proportion received by the 
capitalist, and the less his actual reward. Every improvement in 
the machinery— every increase of capital — decreases his propor- 
tion, and increases the quantity of commodities received by him-- 
The more limited the holdings— the smaller the amount of capi- 
tal employed by an individual, the larger the proportion paid by 
him for its use, and thus we see that in Ireland five guineas for 
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half an acre are paid, yet landed property is unproductive com- 
pared with that of either the United States or Great Britain. 

The more perfect the machine, the smaller is the proportion 
of the capitalist, provided the improvement be tominon property* 
If a man make an improvement in a ship, by which she can 
make a voyage in half the usual time, and it be confined to 
his own ship, he will retain a large proportion of the proceeds; 
but if the improvement be common to all ships, he will receive 
a smaller one, and the persons he employs in them will have a 
larger one. The same rule applies to town lots, to farms, to 
hot^es, to cotton mills and every other species of capital The 
proportion is fixed by the ordinary standard of machines, and 
if one man employ machinery better than that of his neighbours^ 
he will obtain a larger share of the proceeds, while if it be worse, 
he will receive a smaller share. When below the standard, 
every improvement, until it shall have attained it, tends to in- 
crease the proportion of its owner, while all improvements there- 
after, common to all similar machinery, tend to diminish his pro- 
portion, while they increase the amount of his revenue. 

The owner of a farm near a city possesses advantages, from 
the expenditure of capital, that place him above the standard, 
while his neighbour, who owns unimproved land, can obtain no 
rent from the man who occupies it and can make only wages. 
The man that discovers an improvement in the mode of manu- 
facturing any commodity, the right to which is guarantied to 
him by law, is above the standard, and obtains a larger propor- 
tion of the product, while another who uses machinery that is 
nearly worn out, can scarcely obtain any profit whatever from 
it When the improvement becomes, by the expiration of the 
patent, common property, labour applied to the manufacture of 
that commodity becomes more productive, and the proportion 
of the inventor falls, but the quantity to be divided among the 
owners of capital employed in its }nanufacture is increased* 



We propose now to show the change that the profit of capi- 
tal has undergone, as cultivation has extended itself over Great 
Britain and the United States, and to inquire into the present 
rate of profit of those nations. 
12 
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We have shown* that hi England, m 1496, the allowance for 
the support of the establishment of a lady, daughter of a sove- 
reign, and wife of a peer, but little exceeded one hundred pounds, 
a sum which would purchase about 1200 bushels of wheat. Profits 
were then certainly not very high, although cultivation was coo- 
fined to the most fertile land, and the * necessky for resorting to 
inferior soils' did not exist 

We do not deem it necessary to trace the gradual improve- 
ment that has taken place in the condition of the owners of 
capiital from that time, but will confine ourselves to the last and 
present century, an examination of which will satisfy the reader 
that it has kept pace steadily with that of the labouring popu- 
lation. In considering the rate of wages, we have rejected the 
period of the late war, because decreased production tended to 
bring back the people to the condition of olden times, and we 
shall now do the same in treating of profits, although it would 
be easy to show that the increased proportion retained by the 
capitalist, was attended with a diminished power of purchasing 
commodities. 

During the reign of George I, interest frequently did not 
exceed 3 per cent., In 1731-2, the bank furnished money to 
the government at 3 per cent In June, 1739, the three per 
cents, were cls high as 107- In 1743, a period of war, they 
were at 97. In 1744, a kan was contracted at 4|. After 
rfie close of the war in 1749, it was agreed that the creditors 
should receive 4 per cent for one year, and 3J per cent there- 
after, until 1757, after which the stock was to bear an interest 
of 3 per cent In 1757, after the nation had been two years 
engaged in an expensive war, the rate wa? very little more than 
3 per cent In 1789, the price of 3 per cents, was 98. Since 
1815, they have fluctuated from 56j^ to 93^ per cent From 
a statement furnished to Parliament by the Bank of England, 
of the half yearly prices of stocks, it appears that from August, 
1815, to February, 1832, a^ period of 17 years, the prices were — 

* Once between 50 and 60 per cent 

* 5 times " 60 and 70 per cent 

* 12 times " 70 and 80 per cent. 

* Ante, page 53. 
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* II times between 80 and 90 per cent 

* 5 times " 90 and 93f per cent 

From August, 1825, to February, 1832, the highest price was 
91 i, and the lowest 76|, and the average of the fourteen half 
yearly returns 86. 

In 1739, the owner of £1000 enjoyed an income of about 
£28, while the average income of a similar amount during the 
last 20 years has been about £37,10.* If we compare the power 



* Here we have precisely the state of things described in the note to page 74 
Production has increaoed and the rate of intere9t, or eapitaliit*$ ihare^ ha$ aim in- 
erea$ed. During the first half of the last century, England was much more de- 
pendent than at present upon agriculture for the employment of her population. 
The owners of capital were induced to employ it in the production of com, by 
a bounty of 5s, per quarter on exportation, and its importation was prohibited. 
Since that time, there has been no tendency towards improvement iii regard to 
the importation of com, but there is no bounty to induce its production for the 
purpose of exportation. The invention of machinery has, however, given to 
that country a vast field for the employment of capital in a way that renders 
much of her trade less dependent upon bounties and prohibitions than it was in 
former times, and with the improvement of machinery, and increased fireedom 
in the employment of capital, we find a constantly improting condition of ij^ 
people^ and an equally constant increase in the capitalists share of the product 
Although more productive than it was a century since, the restraints of excise 
laws, and the privileges of corporations, have prevented the progress of improve- 
ment, and the restrictions upon the import of corn, sugar, timber, and other 
commodities have forbidden the application of capital to manufacturesio exchange 
therefor, and have thus compelled it to seek throughout the world for ranployment 
Some of it has been appropriated to the extension of agriculture — a part lent to 
Mexico and South America, to seek for gold — another portion has been lent to 
the South American governments, nearly all of which is lost Had the field of 
employment been permitted to extend itsdf with the growth of capital, the rate 
of profit would have been sufficienUy lugh to prevent its exportation and its 
waste. 

If we look to the continent we shall find a similar state of things. In Ham. 
burg, money is invested in mortgages, producing only two or two and a half per 
cent, and houses sell at 30 or 40 years* purchase of the rent, while in the adjoin- 
ing territory, it would be gladly borrowed at five or six per cent The dilferenee 
Hes in the security of property. The Hamburg capitalist has the utmost confi- 
dence in the security of his investment in the one case, while he feels no confi- 
dence that advances made to the agriculturists of Holstein will be returned, or 
that even the interest will be regularly paid. His field of emplojrment is very 
limited, whereas, if the continuation of peace were certain, and if property were aa 
secure throughout Grermany as it is in Hamburg, his capital would travel in all 
directions in quest of profitable investment ; banking houses would be established. 
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of the capitalist to purchase commodities, we shall find that it 
has increased but slightly in corn, because of the prohibition of 
import, but greatly in sugar, coffee, cotton, silk, and stilt more in 
all manufactured commodities; Were the importation of grain 
free, he would be able to command nearly twice the amount 
of commodities, in general, that he could have done a century 
since. Here profits have not fallen with increased cultivation, 
but have risen greatly. Capital of every description is more 
easily obtained, and the income arising from it is increased. 



At no period of time were profits in the United States appa^ 
rentiy so high as during the war. Those profits were, however, 
attended with great risks, and accordingly, on examination of 
the prices of stocks, we find that the rate^of interest for securities 
unattended with much risk, were not materially higher than they 



to ^e to the dinners and mamifactiirers of that country the use of ca]ntal ; and 
rail roads and canals would be constructed. 

If the efi&ct of this were to bring business to Hamburg, the rents oi houses 
would adyance, and their prices would continue undiminished ; but, if not, the 
latter would &1L At present they command high prices, because interest b low, 
but if interest rose, as it assuredly would with the increased field of emf^yment, 
the rents would require to advance in the same proportion, to preserve prices un« 
diminished. Here the profits of capital are small, and the price of all descrip- 
tions of property producing income is high. When two and a half per cent is 
considered sufficient compensation fi>r the use of capital, property will sell for 
forty years' {debase. Security and the limited field for the application of capi- 
tal tend to produce the effect of high values and low interest 

In France, we find a different state of things. The stocks of that country are 
much lower than those of £ngland, and pay a higher rate of interest In Elng. 
land, money may be borrowed at a lower rate than in France, and the estimate 
of the cost of capital to the manufacturers of the latter, always exceeds that of the 
fiirmer by one or two per cent In the disturbed state in which that country 
has been for so long a period, money has been lent by some at a high rate of 
interest, ^i^hile others have kept it in their strong boxes, producing nothing. It 
is often loaned at Hamburg, or Amsterdam, at little more than half the price the 
French government are willing to pay, but the Dutch capitalists prefer lower 
interest and better security. If an average could be struck of the productive 
power of capital in France, it would be found greaUy bwer than in England. 

Here we have labour abundant and capital scarce, the capitalist taking a larger 
proportidn, whereas in England and in Hamburg, we have capital seeking em«> 
ployment, and the owner compelled^ by circumstances that restrain its employ- 
ment, to take a smaller proportion than he would otherwise be entitled to receive. 
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have been within a few years. The stock of the Bank of 
United States yielded — 

m 1796, 8 per cent and sold at *1 25 giving 6f per cent interest 

1797, 8 do. do. *120, do. Oi do. do. 

1802, 9 do. do. *145, do. 6^ do. do. 

1803, 8 do. do. fl^O, do. oj do. do. 

1806, 8 do. do. \l38, do. 5J do. do. 

1807, 10 do. do. tl22, do. 4 ^o- do- 

1808, 8 do. do. tl22, do. 6^ do. do. 

1809, 8 do. do. ^126, do. 6^ do. do. 

That of the Bank of Pennsylvania yielded — 
in 1801, 9 per cent and soW for 125, giving 7 J per cent interest 

1802, 8 do. do. 128, do. 6^ do. do. 

1803, 8 do. do. 135J, do. 5/^ do. do. 

1804, 8 do. do. 126, do. 6| do. do. 

1805, 8 do. do. 127, do. 6^ do. do. 

1806, 8 do. do. 133, do. 6 do. do. 

1807, 8 do. do. 134, do. 6 do. da 

1808, 8 do. do. 140, do. 5| do. do. 

1809, 8 do. do. 142, do. 5f do. do. 

1810, 9 do. do. 143, do. 6^ do. do. 

During the past ten years similar stocks have yielded about 
five and a half per cent 

We now give a view of the price of flour, per barrel, by which 
the reader will be enabled to compare the profits of capital in 
provisions generally. 



First period, 



1785, . f 5 88 

1786, . 5 60 

1787, . 5 33 

1788, . 4 75 

1789, . 5 55 

1790, - 6 00 

1791, . 5 25 

1792, - 5 10 

1793, . 6 20 

1794, . 7 13 



>* Average 95 68. 



• Seybert's Statistics, p. 519. 



t Ihid. p. 590. 
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Second period, 


1795, 


- 


$11 90^ 






1796, 


• 


12 42 






1797, 


. 


8 88 






1798, 


. 


8 33 






1799, 
1800, 


- 


9 87 
10 00 


>■ Average $ 9 37. 




1801, 


. 


10 42 






1802, 


. 


6 88 






1803, 


• 


6 83 






1804, 


- 


8 16^ 




Third period 


, 1805, 


. 


$9 92^ 






1806, 


. 


7 25 






1807, 


. 


7 17 






1808, 


. 


5 58 






1809, 
1810, 


- 


6 83 
9 42 


>■ Average $8 24. 




1811, 


. 


10 08 






1812, 


. 


9 33 






1813, 


. 


9 00 






1814, 


- 


7 83^ 




Fourth period, 


1815, 


. 


$ 8 50^ 






1816, 


- 


9 60 






1817, 


. 


11 50 






1818, 


. 


9 67 






1819, 
1820, 


- 


6 92 
4 67 


>• Average f 7 44 




1821, 


- 


4 67 






1822, 


. 


6 50 






1823, 


. 


6 76 






1824, 


- 


5 67^ 




Fifth period. 


1825, 


• 


$5 17^ 






1826, 


• 


4 67 






1827, 


. 


5 33 






1828, 


. 


5 25 






1829, 
1830, 


- 


6 42 

4 83 


>■ Average $5 36. 




1831, 


. 


5 50 






1832, 


.. 


5 67 






1833, 


. 


5 58 






1834, 


- 


6 25^ 





Here we see that in the second period, when capital yielded 
about 6^ per cent, flour was at $9 37 per barrel — ^that in the 
third, when it did not exceed six per cent, the price was $8 24 — 
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and in the fifth, when the average may be taken at five and a 
half per cent., it was $ 5 36. It is obvious that the owner of a 
given amount of capital could purchase a much larger quantity 
of provisions in the last, than in either of the previous periods to 
which we have alluded. If a comparison be made of the powers 
of commanding sugar, coffee, and cotton, the increase will be 
found vastly greater, but in cotton goods it must have quadru- 
pled. Capital has been, therefore, vastly more productive re- 
cently, when the rate of interest was low, than it was during 
the period of the French Revolution, when profits were appa- 
rently so great. 

Let the reader now compare the facility with which capital 
is accumulated at the present time, and the power which it pos- 
sesses of commanding provisions, clothing, and commodities 
of every description, and he will be satisfied, that as cultivation 
has been extended over distant, or inferior, soils, there has been 
a constant diminution in the quantity of exertion required to se- 
cure the possession of any given income. He would not now 
grant the use of one thousand dollars, obtained by the labour 
of one, or two, or three, months, unless he could obtain for it 
twice as much flour, cotton, sugar, coffee, and manufactured 
goods of all descriptions, as he would have been willing to re- 
ceive for the use of a similar sum at a time when twice as 
much exertion would have been required to accumulate it ^ 



Having thus compared the different stages in the progress 
of the same countries as inferior soils come into action, let us 
now compare different countries. 

From 1824 to 1834, interest on stock in Banks in the United 
States, did not vary materially from five and a half per cent. 
From 1824>to the present time, the Bank of England has diWded 
eight per cent. Its stock, during several years, the prices of 
which are before us, sold at various prices, from 185 to 220. 
We believe that a fair average may be about 208, giving to 
the stockholder less than four per cent^ The difference be- 
tween the two countries may be about 1 J per cent. 

A considerable part of this difference unquestionably arises 
from the limitation in the modes of employing capital, caused 
by the corn laws, and othear restrictions upon the trade of Great 
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Britain. Were they removed so as to afford the same freedom 
that exists in the United States, we entertain no doubt that it 
would be worth 4\ to 5 per cent Were that the case, the 
capitalist in England could command a greater quantity of the 
commodities required for his use, than he could in the United 
States. He requires to apply but a small portion of his ior 
come to the purchase of articles of the first necessity, and the 
major part is expended upon those of a superior description, 
which are cheaper in the former than in the latter. Were the 
taxation of England reduced to the level of that of the United 
States, he could live much better there than in any other part of 
the world. 

The Bank of Australia lends money at 10 per cent, and 
thus we find that as only the most fertile lands require to be 
cultivated, the proportion taken by the owner of cafHtal in- 
creases. Is this high proportion accompanied, however, by 
high profits 7 Let the capitalist look at the extracts we have 
given* in relation to the expenses of living in Sydney — ^let him 
reflect up<fti what it would cost him to command the luxuries 
that are now so cheaply obtained— and he will be satisfied that 
he would not gain by transferring himself there. The owner 
of property yielding $20,000 per annum would not gain by 
transferring himself from New York to New Orleans to ob- 
tain 6 per cent, nor would the owner of d similar quantity 
gain by going to New Holland, or to India^ with a view to ob- 
tain 10 per cent Each would find that he had lost by so doing 
•^that a high proportion did not mean high profits— and that 
his means of obtaining those comforts and conveniences which 
were proper to his station, had been diminished. 

If the high apparent profits of new settlements were real, 
large amounts of capital would be taken there by the own- 
ers, with a. view to participate in them. The capitalist of 
Philadelphia, or of New . York, owning unimproved lands, 
knows that if he were to . divide them, clear a few ao^es, 
and erect a house upon each of his tracts, he could obtain 
high rents for them; but the question with him is whethi^ 
tbe wages he would thus obtain would compensate him for his 

«*AiiU, page54. 
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tiYil^ and for the inconvenience and exposure he must undergo. 
It would not. He would be making small investments with a 
large return, but the whole amount to be invested would be 
small, as he could not, probably, in a whole season, make more 
than 12, 15, or 20 clearings,, and erect as many houses. He is 
unwilling to employ agents, because he cannot invest them with 
the same judgment that hd possesses himself, and therefore his 
property remains unimproved. If he can find a person there, will- 
ing to pay him interest for his money, and a proper compensa- 
tion for the risk to be. incurred, he will prefer to lend it; or he 
will take stock in a bank to be established in one of the Western 
States, the combined capital of whose stockholders is sufficient- 
ly large to enable them to purchase the services of a president 
and cashier of ability to manage such an institution, and of in- 
tegrity to warrant reposing confidence in them. The strongest 
evidence that need be offered of the inferiority of new settle- 
ments for the employment of capital, is to be found in the fact 
that capitalists do not leave London, Liverpool, or New York, 
to seek those places in which they can have 10 or 15 per cent., 
but, on the contrary, when they have accumulated enough to 
warrant them in so doing, transfer themselves to those places 
in which the proportion taken by the owner is small, but 
where large amounts can be used — where talent of every de- 
scription is in demand — ^where wages are high — and where the 
luxuries of life may be had on the most reasonable terms. To 
do otherwise would be to reverse the course of the merchant, 
who rejects, by degrees, that portion of his business for which* 
he takes the largest commission, and at length makes his for- 
tune by that upon which he can retain only one per cent., or 
perhaps even one half per cent. The trader in a small village 
has a profit of 25 per cent, and remains poor; while the bill 
broker of London charges but one half, or one quarter per 
cent, and becomes rich. 

Precisely as we rise in the scale, the inducements to a trans- 
ferrence to new countries diminish. The labourer may do so, 
with advantage, provided large capital has been expended in 
improving the communications, and giving vahte to the land, but 
net otherwise. The shoemaker and the tailor find less advan- 
tage, but the watchmaker, the printer, the engraver, and the 
13 
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painter, would lose by so doing.* The owner of a capital of 30 
or 40 thousand dollars, who meant to devote his time to its man- 
agement, and whose consumption would be chiefly of articles of 
the first necessity, might be benefited by it, but the large capi- 
talist would be a loser. The millionaire of London could live 
better at home on five, than in New York with six, in Ohio with 
eight, or in Australia with ten per cent. 

The man who thus goes into a new country, must, if he desire 
to realize any advantage from the oppareTt^Z^ high profits of capi- 
tal, live as those around him do. If he attempt to expend his sur- 
plus profits in articles of luxury, he finds that a large portion is 
absorbed by their increased cost A man in New South Wales, 
with an income of £1000 per annum, cannot live better than 
another in England with £700, because every thing except 
provisions is to be brought from thence, burthened with heavy- 
freight, and a large advance which the shc^keeper must have 
to pay him for bis time and for the use of capital, for which he 
is oWiged to pay a high rate of interest The capitalists of 
Illinois, or Missouri, require a much larger income than those 
of New York and Philadelphia, to live in the same manner. 
Those in the latter cities cannot live as well, on the same in- 
come, as they could do in Paris and London, were taxation 
Ae same as in the United States, The ajqparently high profits 
of capital are thus reduced by both the wages of superintend- 
ence, and the increased cost of the conveniences of life. Th^ 
capitalist will not transfer himself from London to NeW Yorit 
unless he can be indemnified for this cost His capital must 
yield him a higher rate of profit, or it will be retained at homa 
For this reason it will always be somewhat lower in the great 
centre of civilization, where the conveciences s^d luxuries 
of life may be most cheaply purchased, their diminished price 
more than making amends for the apparently lower rate of 
interest, and thus yielding a larger return in conomodities* 
Interest will, therefore, coatinue to be somewhat lower in Lon- 
don than in New York-— in New York than ia Cincinnati, or 



* In the proceeding of the Western Anstralian Association, we fin^ that the 
mechanic is least likely to accumulate capiti^, because employment is not rtgii* 
kr. 
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St Louis, If, at any future period, New York should occupy 
the place now filled by London, the capitalist will have his re- 
sidence there — there will the luxuries of life be most easily 
obtained, and there will interest, or the rate of profit, be most 
moderate. , 

We now see that the same rules apply to capital, whether 
invested in money, guns, wagons, axes, ships, or land. 

L That with the increase of capital and extension of cultiva- 
tion, there is an increased facility of production. 

II. That with this increased faciUty of production, there iiJ 
increased ability to accumulate capital 

in. Tiiat with this increased facility of accumulation, there 
is a diminution of the power to demand rent or interest, and 
that the owner can claim, and the labourer will give, a dimin- 
ished proportion of the product of labour, in return for the use 
of any species of capital. 

IV. That<the diminished proportion of this increased prodiact 
that is assigned to the capitalist, gives him a larger quantity of 
the commodity produced. 

V. That the larger quantity that thus falls to both labourer 
and capitalist, is exchanged for other commodities at much less 
cost, as capital and production increase. The owner of the 
ship and of the wagon transport it to market, and bring in re- 
turn the commodities desired, 'taking a constantly decreasing 
proportion for so doing. The proportion retained by the store- 
keeper for exchanging is also reduced, and thus every thing 
tends to increase the quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
that can be obtained by the labourer as wages, and by the capi- 
talist as profits, 

VI. That any given quantity of Capital is now obtained at 
much smaller cost of labour than at any time past 

VII. That tbe quantity of commoditfes obtainable in return 
fi>r permitting the use of any given quantity of capital, is greater 
aow than it was 30y 60, 100, or 500 years since. 

VIII. That thus, while the present reward of labour, in the 
form of wages, is constantly increasing, there is an equally 
constant increase in the reward of economy and prudence, in 
the diminished exertion required to secure to the labourer a 

fuiwrt income, in the form of rent, or interest 
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If the return to labour and capital be greater in England 
than in the colonies, what inducement can be held out to in- 
duce emigration, or how can the distant parts of the earth be 
peopled ? If such be the case, will it not induce men to re- 
main at home until there shall only be standing room for 
them? These questions may be asked, and we therefore offer 
a reply to them. 

Let the reader turn to the diagram at page 35, and trace out 
for himself the manner in which a settlement would be formed, 
and how, by slow degrees, population would diffuse itself over 
a territory of any given extent He will see that the persons 
who occupy No. 1, accumulate capital, and that the junior 
members of the society then take possession of No. 2, and that, 
in regular succession, their juniors extends themselves over Nos. 
3, 4, 5, and 6. He will see that the persons who thus take 
possession of the distant lands are not capitalists, but men 
who have their fortunes to make, and who do make them by 
availing themselves of the capital of those who have preceded 
them. He will satisfy himself that the place for the capitalist 
is No. 1 — that there the amount of trade must be greatest, and 
that there the commodities required for his consumption must 
be most readily and cheaply obtained. 

If he be resident of a city, he may there trace out for him- 
self the manner in which population tends to diffuse, and capital 
to concentrate itselC If that city be London, he will see that, 
as it increases, the smaUer traders commence in streets remote 
from Regent Street, and that they now have it in their power 
to live better than the shopkeepers of Cheapside could do in 
former times. He will see the same trader, when he has accu- 
mulated capital, transfer himself to the Strand, or to Cheapside. 
He may next find him in Waterloo Place, or he may possibly 
meet with him, operating to the amount of millions, in the city. 
If he reside in New York, he may trace, in like manner, the 
shopkeeper of the Bowery, to Broadway, to Pearl Street, and 
finally to Wall Street 

Those cities represent, on a small scale, the operations of 
the world. As new houses become necessary, they are built 
adjoining those that are already occupied, and the owner de- 
rives advantage from the previous expenditure of their pro- 
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prietors. So it is with^ all prosperous settlements. They extend 
themselves gradually, and each man benefits by his neighbour. 
What is done in London, and in New York, is done on a large 
scale in the United States. Emigration is unforced, and their 
colonies prosper to an extent that never before was known. 
Were they to attempt to establish colonies at the mouth of Co- 
lumbia river, they would be in the situation of the man who should 
build a line of shops, two or three miles out of town, when the 
same expenditure of capital would have given him a similar 
number, for which occupants might immediately be found. 
The attempt to force emigration to distant lands, is as judicious 
AS would be the attempt to enlarge London by the offer of a 
bounty upon all houses built at the distance of seven miles from 
Hyde-Park corner. The increase of facilities for locomotion 
within a few years, diminishes greatly the disadvantage of 
residing at a distance from the centre of trade, and, at some 
future period, less inconvenience will be experienced by those 
residing ten miles distant from the Exchange, than is now felt by 
those who are five miles distant So will it be in regard to the 
lands on Columbia River, those of Australia, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Their time has not yet arrived, but when im- 
provements in navigation shall have rendered them not more 
distant from Europe, as regards time, than America now is, 
and when the exchange of their productions can be effected at 
comparatively small expense, they may aud will be occupied 
with advantage. Until then, the attempts at colonization can 
result only in waste of capital 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMPARISON OF l^E COST AND VALUE OF EXISTING LANIHBD 

CAPITAL. 

We come now to the consideration of the question^ " what 
IS the value of existing landed capital, compared to the labour 
that was required to produce it?^ fif the power to demand rent 
for its use is the result of a " necessity for having recourse to 
inferior soils, yielding a constantly decreasing return,^ those 
already appropriated must have had a constant tendency to 

; attain a value exceeding that of the labour bestowed thereon ; 
but if it is due exclusively to labour, the constant increase 
of the aids thereto, constituting capital, must have tended 
to diminish the quantity required for the production of a farm 
of any given productive power, and there must have been a 
constant tendency in that already existing to fall, in its labour 
value^ below the cost of production. If we show that the 
land heretofore appropriated is not only not worth as much la- 
bour as it has cost to produce it in its present condition, but 
that it could not be reproduced by the labour that its present 
talue wovld purchase^ it will be obvious to the reader that its 
whole value is due to that which has been applied to its im- 

[provement It might however be said, that it has, during a 
long time, yielded interest, which constitutes a deduction from 
the cost, and we will, therefore, pause a moment to consider 
how far that view would be correct A pound of silver, that 
had been passing from hand to hand for five hundred years, 
would now command a very small quantity of labour com- 
pared with that which was required for its production. Dur- 
ing the whole period it has yielded interest for its use, yet that 
interest is not an offset against the fall that it has experienced. 
It is still a pound of silver, and if the facility of producing it 
had not increased, it would now exchange for the same quan- 
tity of labour that, it had done in times past* If it were now 

* A pound of eilver, produced five hundred years since, would have ex- 
perienoed great loss from wear and tear. So woiUd a &rm have done. If the 
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-obtained with increased difficulty, owing to the " necessity for 
having recourse to mines of inferior productive power," it would 
exchange for a greater quantity of labour than it had done, not- 
withstanding the interest that had been received for its use. In 
like manner, a farm, with its improvements, has paid rent, but 
that rent is not an offset against any fall in value it may have 
expen^ced. It is still capable of yielding a given return to a 
givep quantity of labour, and will exchange for the same quan- 
tity that was required to produce it, unless the facility for 
obtaining such farms has increased. If such has been the case, 
its value in labour must have fallen, but if there has been a neces- 
sity for resorting to soils of inferior productive power, it will 
exchange for more labour than was necessary for its production. 
The value of Real Estate in Great Britain and Ireland is 
thus given :* — 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 

Land, fann-houses, &c., - - £1000,000,000 £200,000,000 £400,000,000 
Tithes— kity, -.---. 106,000,000 

MineBandmineraJs, - - - - 90,600,000 6,600,000 3,600,000 

Canals, tolls, &C., . - - - . 61,000,000 2,600,000 2,600,000 

'^»tisir'°'^i ^'•^•«^ *''°«'>-°»» ^''^^''^o 

Fisheries, - 4,000,000 ^ 4,600,000 4,600,000 

Wastelands, .----. 110,000,000 22,000,000 44.000,000 

£1771,600,000 £275,800,000 £546,800,000 

Eqnalto - - $8504,000,000 $1324,000,000 $2629,000,000 



owner of the first had applied, in each year, the earnings of a certain number of 
days' labour to replace the quantity worn off, and thus maintain its power of 
producing income, he would have done precisely as the owner of the second does^ 
when he puts upon it the proceeds of a certain number of days* labour, in |he 
form of manure, and thus prevents its deterioration. Had the silver remained; 
idle during all the time, no loss from use would have taken place, but the owner 
would have been deprived of the income that might have been derived Seook itr 
Had the farm remained idle, no manure would have been necessary to maintain 
its fertility, but the owner would have had no income. In both eases, by using 
them as aids to labour, the owners have been enabled to enjoy many com-r 
forts vid conveniences, of which they would have been otherwise deprived — to 
appropriate as much as was required to repair the loss that m^ht take place-^ 
and probably to increase their capitals. 

* Febrer*s Resources of the British Empire, page 351. Mr. Febrer is not ret 
markable for the moderation of his caleulations, but we are disposed to allow the 
highest valuation that can be made. 
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This valuation we believe to be excessive, but are willing io 
admit it Property sells for 30 or 35 years' purchase of the rent^ 
because of the difficulties that are interposed in the way of em- 
ploying capital. Were trade as free as in the United States, 
capital would command a higher rate of interest, and property 
would sell at perhaps 20 or 25 years' purchase, reducing the 
nominal value of that of England to perhaps 0,000 millions of 
dollars, and even that sum would be still further reduced by 
striking out the item of waste lands, estimated at 110 millions 
of pounds, or 528 millions of dollars. They can have no value, 
unless they will yield rent If they would do so, they would be 
cultivated. Not being so, it is obvious, that they not only will 
not pay rent, but that they cannot be made to pay wages to 
any one disposed to cultivate them. 

The annual product of England is probably 280 millions of 
pounds sterling,^ or 1,350 millions of dollars, being less than 
one sixth of the amount above given as the value of real pro- 
perty of every description. It would, then, allow not six years 
employment of labour and capital to reproduce the above pro- 
perty, the result of the labour of many centuries. 

Were even the value fully equal to the quantity of labour 
required for their reproduction,t and it must be admitted that 
it does not exceed that quantity, how vast is the difference be- 
tween the number of days required now, when aided by the 
accumulated capital now existing, and that which must have 

* Mr. M'Culloch estimates the annual product of Great Britain at about 300 
millions, and that of Ireland at less than 50 millions. Mr. Pebrer estimates the 
whole at 514 millions. This is unquestionably very extravagant We have 
giv6n, for the production of England alone, an amount almost as large as that of 
Mr. M*Culloch ibr England and Scotland united. 

t The following passage exhibits the manner in which capital, invested in 
buildings, tends to fall in value. Every improvement in the mode of construc- 
tion diminishes the value of all previously existing. 

* The older class of ^m buildings are, in very many instances, inconveniently 

• situated, and ill suited to the purposes to which they are now applied. During' 
•the present century, however, improved houses and offices have been erected in 
« most districts. But these have not unfrequently been constructed on a far too 

• expensive scale ; and numerous instances might be pointed out where the pre- 

• sent rent obtained for farms, is litUe more than sufficient to pay the interest of 
«the money expended on hmi^^a^^HtCulloeh^ Stati$tic9 rf BritUh Empire^ 
Vol.lp.46Q. 
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been required at the time when a large portion of the improve- 
ments were made. The labour of six years would now pro- 
d^ce as many buildings as that of 12 years would have done 
half a century since, and probably as many as the same num- 
ber of persons could have produced in 20 years, a century 
since. Were the property of Great Britain worth as many 
days labour as have been employed in its production^ the num- 
ber of years would be exceedingly great Instead of being so, 
the value is greatly inferior to that of the quantity of labour 
that would now be required for its reprodiictimu The labourer 
can now purcHase land, or any other species of property, by 
giving the product of a fifth, or a tenth, of the quantity of labour' 
originally required to produce it He is in the situation of a 
member of a joint stock company, in which a constant addi- 
tion is being made to the value of his interest 

Mr. M'Culloch estimates the rental of Great Britain at thirty- 
four millions of pounds sterling,* and supposes that one half of 
this sum is paid for the use of capital, and the remainder for 
the use of the natural and inherent powers of the soil We think, 
however, that it must now be evident to the reader, that the 
whole amount is paid for the use of capital that has been in- 
irested for its improvement 



In the state of Ohio, the assessed value of lands, houses, mills, 
and all other improvements on land, is 69 millions,t being, as we 
are informed, about two fifths of their true value, which would, 
therefore, be 172 millions. 

The average value of the product of laboin* and capital, 
cannot be estimated at less than one dollar, per day, per head of 
the labouring population. The whole value of the real estate 
of Ohio is therefore 172 millions of days' labour, being equal 
to that of about 570,000 men for one year. The state contains 



* * Estimating the whole rental of Great Britain at thirty-four milliona, if we 

* set apart seventeen millions as real rent, and regard the mnaining seventeen 

* millions, as interest on account of buildings, fences, drains, roads, and other 

* improvements of the soil, we shall certainly be within the mark.* — StatittietU 
Acamnt of the BritUh Empire^ Vol, I. p. 534. 

t Report of the Auditor of State, 1836. 

14 
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about 300,000 males, between the ages of 16 and 60. Suppose 
that the whole were to devote themselves to the clearing and 
enclosing of land — the making of roads and bridges — the build- 
ing of houses and bams, of churches and court houses, would 
it be possible that in two years they could reproduce the state 
of Ohio ? It must be obvious that it would not. 

The assessed valu^ of lands, houses, &c., in the state of 
New York, in 1834, was 387 millions,'* being, as we are inform- 
ed, about two thirds of the true value. Adding thereto one half, 
we should have 580 millions, or for round numbers, we will say 
600 millions, for the real value, being equal to that number of 
days* labour; or of that of 2 millions of men for one year. 
The State contained, at the last census, above half a million 
of males, between the ages of 16 and 60, and now has pro- 
bably 600,000. The total value of real estate, is, therefore, 
equal to between three and four years' labour of the male popu- 
lation. Let the reader look at the vast extent of land in culti- 
vation — at the quantity of labour required to clear and enclose 
it, and to construct the roads, canals, and rail roads, by which it 
is intersected — at the churches, court houses, school houses and 
other public buildings — at the cities and towns which it con- 
tains — at the wharves, bridges, and improvements of every de- 
scription, that are so numerous, and he will be satisfied that 
double, or treble, that quantity of labour would not replace 
them. 

The real property of the United States, in 1834, might be 
valued at probably six times as much as that of New York — 
say 3,600 millions. It certainly cannot exceed 4,000 millions. 
The value of the annual product of the labour and capital of 
the Union is about 1,500 millions of dollars,! being three- 
eighths of the value of all the real estate. If the whole of this 
capital and labour could be applied to the reproduction of the 
improvements now existing, without the necessity of devoting 
a;ny portion of the time to the production of foodi or clothing, 

* "Williams's New Vork Aunual Register. In 1836, the assessed value was 
539 millions. In 1838, it is probable, that it will not be rated higher than in 
1834. 

t In estimating the product of the United States, we are governed by the 
value of labour^ whicli is higher in the United States than iq England. 
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could it be done in two and a half years 1 could it be done in 
five years? or even in ten yearis? If the reader agree with us 
in saying that it could not, it must be evident to him that it 
would not exchange for as much labour as the improvements 
have cost to produce, and that the rent now received for the 
use of landed property is only interest upon a portion of the 
capital expended to give value thereto. 



William Penn imagined, when he obtained a grant of all that 
land which now constitutes Pennsylvania, and westward as far 
as the Pacific Ocean, that he had a princely estate. He invested 
his capital in the transport of settlers, and devoted bis time and 
attention to the new colony, but after many years of turmoil 
and vexation, found himself so much embarrassed in his af- 
fairs, that in the year 1708 he mortgaged the whole for £6600 
sterling, to pay the debts he had incurred in settling the pro- 
vince. We have been favoured with an extract from his MS. 
accounts,* showing the amount of his expenditure and receipts 
during the first twenty years, by which it appears that he 
received the grant in payment of a debt, amounting, with 
interest, to £29,200; that his expenditure, interest included, 
was £52,373, and that the whole amount received was only 
£19,460, leaving him miwws, altogether £62,113. Some years 
afierwards, the Government made an agreement with him to 
purchase the whole at £12,000, but a fit of apoplexy prevented 
the completion of the agreement At his death he left his 
Irish estates to his favourite child, as the most valuable portion 
of his property. His American jtroperty was not worth the cost 
of production. 



* My father engaged in the victualling the navy with Sir David Gawden 
Anno. 1666 : — ^Upon which account the Crown became Debtor to him in 1670, 
about jC10,000. — I soUicited a satisfaction till the year 80; and in 1682 when, (after 
all my Tedious and Chargeable attendances from my Family and Comfort» of 
life at London, New Market and Windsor, as well as these violated Promises 
made me upon the Fee Farm and Chimney money) I only obtained my Interest 
in America, by no means a proportionable Satisfaction ; but what I might make so, 
in time by my Interest and Industry ; and from thence ceased to urge the Debt 
any more upon tlie Crown to this day — To which End I embarked with many 
&milies to seek our quiet in that remote wilderness, where I have by my pre- 
sence, Great Expense, Hazard and a suitable Industry and theirs that went on 
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The Duke of York obtained a similar grant of New Jersey, 
but many years afterwards it was offered for sale at about 
£5000, being probably much less than had been exp^ded 
upon it. 

The owners of unoccupied lands in the United States, have 
found to their cost, that the " natural agent" was of little value. 
Led away in the same manner with William Penn, the Duke 
of York, the grantees of the Swan River settlement, and many 
others, they supposed that land must become very valuable, 
and many men of great acuteness were induced to invest large 

roj acooant made a eountry without example for the time — and it hath cost me 
ahnpst as much in my attendance at Court to preserve it to me and them. 

A general accownt of the Cost and Chargee of Penntylvanid and County*s 

annexed. 
There was due to me in 1670 for money paid in with Sir D. 

Gawdeh for Yictualling the King's navy as appears by bis accounts, XTl 0,000 

To interest thereon from 1670 at 6 per cent, - . - 19,900 
To 11 years charges in attendance upon the court for my satis- 

faction at jCSOO per annum, • • - - - - 2,200 

To the Interest at 6 per cent from '70, • • . . 4,224 
To the charges of the first three years afler my patent was 

Granted to begin the settlement of my country in America, - 10,500 

To Interest at 6 per cent, from '83, . . . . 11,500 
To my Voyage for England and two years and half Expense in 

the Dispute I had with Lord Baltimore, • - • - 2,600 

To Interest from '85, ...... 2,650 

To the maintaining a Deputy Governor 18 years at 300 per 

annum, - ... . . . . 5,400 

To Interest for the same at 9 years for the whole 18, • • 2,916 

To my last Voyage and two years Residence and return, - 3,06(^ 

To two years Interest, . . . • • - 360 
To the Expense of 17 years attendance for preservation of my 

Government and Interest at but 300 per annum, • - - 5,100 

To fun Interest for half the time, . w . . 2,451 



By land sold. 
Interest for 19 years. 
By more land. 
Three years Interest, 



81,573 

Or. 

X9,000 

8,100 

2,000 

360 

19,460 

62,113 
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sums in the purchase of it. Robert Morris, the able financier 
of the Revolution, was one who pushed this speculation to the 
greatest extent. He took up immense quantities at very low 
prices, often as low as 10 cents pef acre, but experience has 
shown his error. His property, although much of it was ex- 
cellent, has never paid cost and charges, and such has been 
the result of all operations of a similar kind. Numerous per- 
sons, owners of thousands, and tens of thousands, of acres, who 
have been paying county and road taxes, and have been im- 
poverishing themselves thereby, would now gladly receive the 
amount of their expenses and interest thereon, losing altogether 
the original cost. This does not arise from the absence of fer- 
tility, but from the nature of value in land, which cannot ex- 
ceed the amount of labour bestowed upon it, and must gene- 
rally fall short of it, as those parties now find. 

The Holland Land Company purchased large quantities at 
exceedingly low prices, and their property has been well 
managed, but the proprietors have sunk a vast amount of capi- 
tal No portion of the United States has improved mor^ 
rapidly than that part of the State of New York in which it 
was chiefly situated ; none has derived greater advantage from 
the construction of the Erie Canal ; and yet nearly, if not quite, 
the whole of the original purchase money has been sunk. Had 
they given away the land, and employed otherwise the same 
amount of capital that was used to improve it, the result would 
have been vastly more advantageous. 

Vast bodies of land in the state of Pennsylvania, containing 
coal and iron, unlimited in quantity, have been abandoned by 
the owners, after having paid taxes thereon for 20, 30 or 40 
years. Those taxes amount to 1, 2, or 3 cents per acre, and 
at those prices, within the last five years, have extensive 
tracts, situated near the great western canal, been purchased* 
The proprietors have paid taxes for a long series of years ; 
with those taxes roads have been made ; the State has con- 
structed a canal ; and yet those lands are not worth one tenth 
part of what they have cost. They are abandoned by their 
owners, and sold to any one who will pay a few cents per acre 
for maintaining roads through them, and for other county ex- 
penses. At some future period they will probably sell for twice 
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as many dollars as they would now command cents, and then 
the value will be attributed to the vast productiveness of the sbil, 
for the use of which rent is paid. Why can it now command no 
rent T Roads have been made — a canal has been made — a rail 
road is about to be made — and yet they are worth scarcely 
one year's taxes, although filled with coal and iron ! while 
others of far inferior capability, as regards production, situated 
near the Delaware, or Schuylkill, are of immense value, and 
pay large rents. There is here no necessity for working in- 
ferior lands, when greatly superior may be had, in fee, for little 
more than the trouble of taking possession of them. 

The United States have paid large sums to France and Spain, 
and to the Aborigines, for lands which they have since sold, 
and are now selling. They have had advantages for the specu- 
lation, such as never were enjoyed before by any speculators, 
in the activity and energy of the people upon whose exertions 
they had to depend for the value of their property. Had there 
been less of those qualities, or had the nation been engaged in 
wars such as those waged by France and England, by which 
capital would have been prevented from accumulating, ages 
might have elapsed before the government could have received 
the amount invested in the several purchases referred to. For- 
tunately, peace has existed and capital has grown with won- 
derful rapidity — roads and bridges, canals and rail-roads, have 
been constructed — steamboats have been invented, and every 
other mode of facilitating intercourse with the unsettled lands 
has been adopted. The mighty canals of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, already constructed, and those of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, now made, or being made, are so much capital invested 
for the especial advantage of the United States, the great own- 
ers of those immense bodies of land. Were the capital actually 
invested for their benefit fairly estimated, it would be found that 
the price which the government receives for them is not equal 
to the interest they have obtained therein, leaving aside entirely 
the original purchase money. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the amount received 
at the close of 1835, was only equal to that actually expend- 
ed — viz. fifty-eight millions of dollars. Had not those held by 
the government been exempted from the payment of all taxes. 
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the great proprietor would have found their possession a very 
losing business. Under the existing system, the purchasers 
make roads for the benefit of the great landholder, and the 
lands that are rejected in one year as inferior, are taken up in 
the next, because they have acquired advantages of situation, 
L e. capital has been expended for their benefit. 

Speculators in land sometimes understand this matter per- 
fectly well, and are willing to give alternate bodies of it to ac- 
tual settlers. But a short time since, large quantities were of- 
fered for sale at one cent per acre, to any person willing to 
settle in Texas. Had the grantees of land in that country been 
able to find persons willing to settle on such terms, they would 
have been most fortunate, and would have been spared the ne- 
cessity of investing their capital and employing their time in 
the manner that was found by William Penn to be so unpro- 
ductive. 

The United States have reserved certain bodies of land for 
. the purposes of education, and Great Britain has done the same, 
in Canada, for the benefit of the church. The result has been 
different. In the former they have become valuable, but in the 
latter the experiment has been a failure. The inducements to 
emigration from Europe to the United States being great, and 
the natural growth of population immense, with activity and 
energy commensurate thereto, value has been given to the lands 
so reserved. Canada, on the contrary, has laboured under the 
disadvantage of a colonial government, and its progress, though 
considerable, having been very different from that of the Unit- 
ed States, the church reservations have been an impediment 
to improvement that they have not had the power to over- 
come.* Had the circumstances of the people of the latter been 
less prosperous than they have been, it is possible that equal 
disadvantage might have arisen from their reservations, when 
coupled with the exemption from taxes of all lands belonging to 
the great land owner. 

A strong instance of the effect of such reservations upon a 
body of people of limited Jpfieans, is to be found in the city of 

* 'The reserves stand so many desert spots in the niidst of improvements, re- 
•tarding the settlement, interrupting the communications, and injuring the 
• wealth and civilization of all that is round them.' — Senior^ p, 182. 
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Washington. The public lands being free from taxaiioo, the 
tinfortunate individual owners have to support the expenses of 
ein immense extent of streets and roads, in the property border- 
ing upon which they have no interest whatever. They are 
devoting the proceeds of their lands and houses, their labour 
and their capital, to the improvement of the public property, 
and the weight is so oppressive as almost to hav« destroyed 
the value of private property. Canada is a medium between 
Washington and the United States. The occupants of land 
in the first are not so heavily burthened in this way as are 
those of the second, but they do not possess that momentum 
which is requisite to enable them to triumph over the difficulty 
with the ease with which it is done by those of the last 

We have thus examined the relation that exists between the 
cost of production and the present value of landed property in 
one of the countries of Europe; in one of the old States of the 
American Union, and in one of the new States; and will now pro- 
ceed to inquire how far the results ascertained correspond with 
those observed in one of the new colonies of the present day. 
Fortunately the Report on that of Western Australia enaUes 
us to give a very minute view of both the cost and preseat 
value of property there. We find that the 

Value of imports, from 1829, to 1835, was - - £394,095 

and that the exports were 

87 bales of wool, containing about 13,000 pounds, 

at l5. 9rf. 1,137 



Balance, £392,958 

In 1836, the exports were 12,500 pounds of wool, value about 
£1100, and'fifteen tons of gum. 

If to the amount of imports be added the expenditure of the 
various persons who have transported themselves, th^ cost and 
management of the Company, and other expenses, we may 
fairly estimate the investment at £500,000, or $2,400,000. 
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Tlie property existing in the colony, in 1835, was as follows: 

Moveable. 

5300 sheep, at 50^., or $12, each, £13,250 

170 horses, at £35, or $168, each, ... - 6,950 

540 homed cattle, at £ 12, or $57,60, each, - 6,480 

500 goats, at 30*., or $7.20, each, - - . . 750 

550 swine, at 20s., or $4.80, each, - * - - - - 550 

Craft, boats and gear, - 3,000 

Furniture in houses, ..-- 10,000 

♦Clothing for 1,683 persons, at £5, each, ... 8,415 

Farmii^ implements, machinery; Suc^ .... 5,000 

Merchandise in land,t -.--...-- 15,000 

Bullion, coin, &c., ..--.-^..- 5,000 

Immcweable. 
Houses, 370, in Perth and Freemantle, - - - - 30,000 
Land cultivated, 1,579 acres, at £ 15 per acre, in- 
cluding farm-houses and buildings, - - - - 33,685 
Land granted, and wholly or in part occupied as 

sheep or stock runs, 160,000 acres, at 5^., - - 40,000 
Land granted, remaining unoccupied, 1,379,616 

acres, at 2*., 187,961 

Public buildings, gaols, &C., ....... 13,000 

Roads, bridges, and wharves, . . - - - - u 2,000 

£331,041 

From this amount may be deducted — 

Land granted, btU not occupied^ and possessing 

no value whatever, £137,961 

Excess of valuation of cattle, houses, &c., at least, 9,039 
Excess of valuation of land in cultivation, at least 

one-third, 11,000 



Carried forward, £158,000 

* In the census of persons, the nomber is stated at 1550. In that of property, 
at 1683. We have no means of ascertainloir which is conrect 
f Sie*itt otig. 

15 
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Brought forward, £ 158^00 
One hundred and forty thousand acres of land 
granted as "stock runs," but for the use of 
which there is not " stock" in the colony, the 
remaining 20,000 acres, being equal to three 
for every existing quadruped,* ------ 35,000 

£193,000 



with land on which to pas- 
ture thgw. 



M 



There will remain a balance of ----- -£138,041 

to represent half a million of pounds expended. 

The number of inhabitants is 1550, and if they were divided 
into families of four persons each, there would be three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight The average expenditure for every 
four persons does not vary materially from £1,300, or $6,240, 
in return for which, each family would have, on a division of 
the whole property, — 

iVt of a house valued at £81, or less than $400, 

Fourteen sheep. 

Less than one-half of a horse. 

One and a half horned cattle, 

One and one-third goats. 

One and a half swine. 

Craft, boats, gear, furniture, clothing, fariiaing implements, 

merchandise, bullion, coin, valued at £ 126=$ 600, and 
Four apres of land in cultivation, with the improvements 

thereon. 

This is, indeed, "a beggarly account of empty boxes." The 
colony has been supported by the constant transmission of 
commodities of various descriptions required for the use of the 
settlers, who have consumed them, and have scarcely any 
thing left to represent their value. If left now to depend upon 
their own resources, how could they pay for the clothing, fur- 
niture, and other commodities required? It would be impossible 
for them to do so, and they would be reduced to extreme 
distress. Capital, to the amount of half a million of pounds, 

♦ Thifl land is valued at 5$, per acre, but at page 5ft we have given a state- 
ment, showing that knded estates may be purchased from the original settler? at 
on* thiUing. 
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iias been wasted in the establishment of a pauper colony^ thai 
does nU possess the means of paying the mother country foi^ any 
portion of the supplies that are required^ and that would perish 
were it left to itself 

The prospects of the proprietors do not appear much more 
satisfactory than those of the settlers. The revenue of 1834, 
including Parliamentary grants, sales of land, and duty on 
spirits and licenses, was £9,750, and the outlay for the civil 
service, was £12,175. In 1835, the income was £11,813, and 
the outlay £9,361. Income for the two years, £21,663. Ex- 
penditure j £21,536. The land granted for the purpose of being 
used as "sheep or stock runs," is equal to 24 acres for each 
quadruped in the colony, and as nine tenths consist of sheep, 
goats, or swine, it is obvious that some time must elapse 
before much jnore can be required for that purpose. When it 
shall be so, there are, however, 1,379,616 acres "granted, but 
not, occupied,'^ being about 200 acres for each animal, and 
sufficient to find pasturage for their descendants for a long 
time to come. Tlie income from sales of land is, therefore, 
likely to be small, and unless the Parliamentary grant be large, 
it will be necessary to add to the duties on spirits and licenses 
a considerable amount of taxation, to meet the e^^penses of go- 
vernment. On the whole, we have-never seen an instance of 
more complete failure than is here shown in the Colony of 
Western Australia, or Swan River. 

Had the promoters of emigration studied the laws of nature, 
they would have seen that man is dependent upon his fellow 
men, and never, voluntarily, separates himself from connexion 
with his species. They would have seen that nothing but fail- 
ure could attend the attempt to establish a colony at so great 
a distance from the civilized world, and that it would have 
been not more absurd in William Penn to select the country 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains, in preference to the shores of 
Delaware, than it is in them to select Australia, in preference 
to the United States, or Canada. Had the same number of 
families been transported to the former, each possessing a 
capital of £1,300, they might now possess property greatly 
exceeding that amount, and very moderate exertion would 
give them the power of expending at least £300, or $1500 per 
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annum. Instead of a pauper colony, cultivating the most fer- 
tile soils and dependent for its existence upon Parliamentary 
grants, and upon the continuance of the power of importing 
merchandise for which they are totally unable to pay in any 
form whatever, they would constitute a prosperous colony, 
upon the inferior soils of the United States, and be now con- 
sumers of British merchandise to the amount of at least £10,000 
per annum, while their consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, 
silks, and of the various commodities produced in the United 
States, would enable the producers thereof to consume more 
largely of the products of Great Britain. They would be more 
useful to their mother country than the colony wiH be when it 
shall number 10,000 inhabitants, and no part of the British 
navy would be required for their protection- 

It would be important for the projectors of future colonies to 
calculate what would now be the value of the same half mil- 
lion of pounds retained in Great Britain, and employed io 
enabling the same 1550 persons to produce corn, or cotton 
goods. We think it cannot be doubted, that they would have 
had at least twenty times as much to exchange with their n«gb- 
boursr, producers of those commodities which they are now 
obliged to import from Eurc^. They would have been saved 
the misery and wretchedness through which they have arrived 
at their present condition; the capital employed in erecting 
gaols and other public buildings, would have been saved; they 
would not have required any expenditure on the part of the gov- 
ernment for their protection, but, on the contrary, would have 
contributed their share towards the expenses of that government 
It seems to be forgotten that men are both producers and con- 
sumers, and that in transporting the one, the other is lost to the 
nation. At home, they would have produced at least as mttch 
as they consumed^ but abroad, they have consumed a vast 
amount of capital and have produced nothing. 

The United States sell land at 91J25. ITie proprietors of 
the JVew South Australian Company propose to fix theirs at 
12 shillings sterling [$2 88] per acre,* being more than double 

* Colonel Torrens was of opinion that land in the eokmy of South AastraUa 
would be * remarkably cheap at £2, — $9 60, per acre.' — Colonixatum^bif CtiUmtl 
Torrens^ p, 67. Quoted in We§tmin8ter Review, No, 45. 
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the price that is paid for the best in the Western Territories* 
The few who avail themselves of the offer, will find, after they 
have paid their money, that they have purchased what is value- 
less, and that they cannot make better wages with that invest- 
ment, than they could have done, elsewhere, without it. Had the 
proprietors proposed to invest the proceeds in the improvement 
of roads, the construction of bridges, and the erection of mills 
and other conveniences for the settler, he might have before 
him the prospect of improvement, but as it is, he must find 
capital for the purchase of land — for its improvement — for 
the building of tK)uses — for the making of roads, and for all 
those aids to labour which he has been accustomed to find 
provided for him at home. Instead of so investing it, they 
propose to employ the whole proceeds in the transportation 
of additional labour, the capital for the employment of which 
does not exist in the country. The consequence to the settlers 
can hardly fail to be universal distress and destitution, while 
the proprietors will find themselves in the situation of William 
Penn, possessed of property that will not sell for as much as 
it has cost to produce. 

The object of the parties, in placing so high a value upon 
an article that has none, is to promote concentration and com- 
bination of labour. It was suggested, a few years since, that 
when land was superabundant, there was a tendency in men 
to scatter themselves over too extensive a field, and that ad- 
vantage would arise from compeJling them, by high prices, to 
remain together.* It was seen that the lands of the United 

» This Idea was first suggested by Mr. Wakefield, in his work, *• England and 
America." The following brief sketch of the principle, is thus given in a pamph- 
let on Yodt Laws for Ireland, by H. G. Ward Esq. 'In all comitries^ when 
*]and is in superabundance, as compared with the population, a sufficient price 

* must be afiized to the land to secure to society the advantages of combined la- 
'hour. The poorer emigrant must not be enaUed, without capital or preparation 

* of an/kind, to become at once a land owner ; nor must the capitalist be tempted, 
' by affixing too low a price to the land, to surround himself with a desert which he 
*has not the means of cultivating. For the sake of both parties, a certain degree 

* of external pressure must be kept up, in order to hold society together, and to. 

* preserve those relations between man and man, upon which the sid)sequent pros- 

* perity of all depends ; ^ile at the same time, the pressure must not be such as to 
*' prevent any desirable degree of expansion in the fidd of employment for labour, in 

* proportion as wealth and population increase.* pp. 8,9. The land was given to man 
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States had some value, and that they were constantly pur- 
chased from the government, but as it was not seen that all the 
value was the result of capital applied to them, it was supposed 
that lands elsewhere might be made to command a higher price 
by affixing it to them. Accordingly, a course has been adopted 
that must forbid them from being occupied. The experience of 

for his use, and it can have no value but from hia labour, but he is to be forbid- 
den to occupy it unless he will pay a high price for permission so to do. The 
United States have pursued a course materially different, and the result has 
proved the wisdom of it They permit any man to take up land, and if any la- 
bourer think proper to become a land-owner too soon they allow him to experi- 
ence the inconvenience of so doing, as a warning to those who follow him. They 
permit any capitalist to take what he thinks proper, very certain that if he at- 
tempt to surround himself with a desert waste, the application for the amount of 
his taxes for the purpose of making roads^ and thus reclaiming this desert waste^ 
wUl bring him to his senses, 

Mr. Malthus was troubled with the apprehension of too great a density of 
population. The present theory is concentration, and dispersion is the evil to be 
guarded against. It is singular that it should not occur to these writers, that 
when every man is left to manage his own affairs they will be better managed 
than when rules are laid down for his government The three great requisites for 
the production of wealth seem to be, in the estimation of most political eccmo- 
mists — ^first, regulation — second, regulation — third, regulation. Mr, WakeJiehPs 
principle is sound. Man is most productive when he has the advantage of the 
previous expenditures of those who have preceded him, and for that reason, the 
whole system of colonizution, as at present for ced, is, to the last degree, unsound, . 
Men ure forced to scatter themselves over the earth, and then they are to be com- 
peUed to remain together, to endeavour to secure, in a wild country, some small 
portion of the advantages which they might have enjoyed in full, at home, had they 
been permitted to employ their time, talents, and capital, freely, and had there 
been permitted to expend, in their own way, the fruits of their labour, instead of 
giving it for the support of armies and navies for the defence o£ previously exist- 
ing pauper colonies. 

The value of land seems to be better understood by some of the weavers, than 
by some of the political economists, as is shown by the following extract from 
their address to Mr. Poulett Scrope, on the subject of emigration. 

* We are to sail— we, the indigent and distressed — we, the burden and discredit 

* of our country, — and when we get over the great salt pond, what are we to have ? 
'"Abundance of rich land to be had for asking there !" In other words, "live 

* horse and thou shalt have grass !" We are to sit down beside an impenetrable 

* forest, to teach the art of emigiation to its present four-footed possessors, to fell 

* its firs and pines, and to " tear firom the soil those magnificent stumps which 

* now encumber it : and when all this is done we are to have four shillings a day, 
•if— if wages do not droop fifteen per cent, several times over, before then, by 
•reason of competition and increased immigration I as they recently did in Van 

* Dieman*s Land** * — (Quoted by Gaskell — Artisans and Machinery, p. 393. 
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Van Dieman's Land* n)ight have proved the incorrectness of this 
idea. At Slncaporef the experiment has been tried, and has 
proved a failure, as it must always do. The whole real property 
of Australia, would not sell for as much as the Government of 
Great Britain has expended upon it, leaving entirely out of view 
the vast amount invested by individuals. Not only would it not 
exchange for what has been expended, but it would not sell for 
as much as would suffice to replace the present improvements ; 
notwithstanding which, it is supposed, that unimproved lands, 
at a distance from all capital, can be made to yield revenue to 
the owners.J 



We shall now inquire how far the value of property in cities 
and towns corresponds with the cost of production. 

The Rental of London is stated to be seven millions of pounds 
sterling.^ Estimating the value at 22 years' purchase, and we 

* In 1831, the minimum price in Van Dieman*s Land was fixed at 5«. per acre, 
but ' until this day,* says the editor of the Van Dieman's Land Annual, * a period 

* of about three years that the plan has been in force, only one individual, and 

* he a retired officer, who received the commutation of his pay, has purchased a 

* farm of unlocated land on these terms.' — Q^oted in Weatmiruier 12emeto, No. 
45, p. lift. 

t The settlement of Sincapore was commenced in 1819, when it contained 
a village of 150 piratical fishermen. Land was given to all who would clear and 
cultivate it In 1832, the population had risen to 20,000, and the import trade 
amounted to eight millions and a half of dollars, while the export trade exceeded 
seven millions. The price of land was advanced to ten dollars per acre, and 
improvement was stopped. — Westminster Review^ No, 45, p. 118. 

t A Committee of the House of Commons has recommended the establishment 
of a Central Board to have control over the disposal of land in the colonies, believ- 
ing, apparenUy, that by fixing a price upon land, in imitation of the system of the 
United States, a considerable income may be derived therefi-om. One advantage 
may bo derived from this system, and that will be the prevention of grants of 
large bodies to speculators, who are thereby induced to take thousands of men 
into exile, to experience the poverty and wretchedness of the Swan River Colony; 
but the supposition that any income can bo derived from it, except possibly fi-om 
the land in Canada, is as absurd as it would be to suppose that the United 
States could derive any advantage firom establishing a Board for the sale of lands 
west of the Rocky Mountains. If the wcLste lands of England were the property 
of the nation, a steady income might be derived firom them, because the constant 
expenditure of capital on roads and canals, and the constant improvement in agri- 
cultural instruments, are giving them value, but no such improvements can be 
made in Australia, or at the Cape of Grood Hope, for centuries to come. 

§ The Great Metropolis, page 7. New York edition. 
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believe it does not exceed that number, the amount virould be 
154 millions of pounds. 

The wages of the labourers, mechanics, architects, and other 
persons required in the building of such a city, would be very- 
low at 4s. per day, or £60 per annum. At that rate there 
would be required 2J millions of persons for one year, or half 
a million for five years, to rebuild it, and to give it all the advan- 
tages of streets, wharves, docks, water-pipes, sewers, churches, 
courts of justice, prisons, palaces, &c., &c., &c., which now 
give it value. We think it not very certain that the public 
works and buildings could be reproduced at this cost, leaving out 
of view, entirely, the dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, &c. 
It is certain that the whole could not be reproduced by the ex- 
penditure of double, treble, or quadruple the quantity of labour 
that could be purchased by any body of men, having at com- 
mand the sum of 154 millions of pounds. 

The assessed value of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
in 1835, was 47 millions of dollars, and the true value about 
117 millions, being equal to that number of days' labour, or 
that of 80,000 men for five years. Let us look at the amount 
of labour required to clear this tract of land of the timber with 
which it ^yas covered — to fence it — to prepare the land for 
cultivation — to make roads and bridges — to erect the public 
buildings — ^to build a city containing probably 50,000 houses — 
to make wharves — to pave ijts many miles of streets — to con- 
struct sewers — to build the water works and lay the pipes 
by which water is conveyed to all parts of the city — with 
innumerable other improvements — and it will be seen, that the 
labour required to reconstruct them would vastly exceed that 
which their present value would command. That which has 
been required to construct the State canals and rail roads, has 
cost almost one fifth of the sum. Let the labour required for 
the construction of those works, five times repeated, be com- 
pared with that necessary for the reproduction of the county 
of Philadelphia, and it will be seen how utterly inadequate it 
would be. 

There is no q)ecies of property that proves, more incon* 
testibly, that value is to be attributed to labour and capital, 
than lots in and near cities. If we take those around Phila- 
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delphia and New York, and the same may be said of those 
around Liverpool ahd London, and ascertain the amount that 
has been paid by their owners for taxesj to be applied to the 
<^ning and paving of streets, and for other purposes, we shall 
find that the prices, high as they are, at which they now sell, 
are small when compared with their cost* A few dollars paid 
annually, upon an unproductive lot, from the time of William 
Penn, will be found, when interest is calculated thereupon, to 
amount to an immense sum. Had the owners invested the 
same capital in stock yielding two per cent per annum, the 
result would have been more advantageous. 

According to the doctrine that the necessity for resorting to 
less fertile lands is the cause of rent being paid, it may be said 
that high rents are paid in Cheapside and the Strand — Wall 
Street and Broadway — ^because of the necessity for resorting to 
more distant places of business. We might admit this if it 
were accompanied by diminished reward of talent, or profits 
of trade, but when we see that the extension to other streets is 
accompanied by a constantly increasing facility in realizing a 
competence, we must attribute it to an increase of production 
that enables men to obtain, in distant parts of the town, a re* 
ward for their time and attention greater than could formerly 
be obtained in the grearthoroughfares. 

As the reader will have before him numerous cases of a 
constant increase in the value of property in the city, or town, 
in which he may reside, conflicting, apparently, with the views 
i¥hich we have submitted, we will trace the growth of value 
in a city, and will take that in which we write: Philadel- 
phia. The first settlers chose their lots in Front Street, and 
the lower part of Market Street, the cost of which was little 
more than the expense of transporting themselves thereto. Wil- 
liam Penn had incurred certain expenses in preparing for them, 
for which he claimed, as remuneration, a very small sum, say 
a few dollars, for each lot In building the houses, it was ne- 
cessary either to use wood, or to import bricks from abroad. 
In either case, from the deficiency of machinery, the quantity 
of labour required for their ccmstruction was vastly greater 
than at present. The occupants were required to contribute 
towards paving the streets, and making other improvements, 
16 
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by which lots somewhat more distant were brought into ac- 
tion. When the first twdve houses had been buih^ lot No. 1$ 
would have acquired a value nearly equal to No, 12, and but 
Kttle inferior to that of No. 1. It had, however, contributed kss 
to the irttprovements by which value had been given, because it 
had paid taxes as an unoccupied lot, whereas the others had 
been assessed for the value of the lots and buildings. The 
▼alue of No. 12 would exceed that of No. 13, by the cost of 
die building, and by a small portion of the taxes that had been 
paid The increase of trade that had taken place, would en* 
able its occupant to realize an increased Compensation for hit 
time, but he could do nearly as wdl in a house built upon No. 
13. A part cf the investment that had been made would thus 
be found in the increased value of the property, and another 
part in the increased ability to make wages for his time and 
attrition. If hnproved machinery, and greater fadtities of 
transportation, had diminished the cost of building, the differ- 
ence would be a deduction from the value of the house on Na^ 
12, and from that of all previously built, which would not now 
^(change for more than the value of the labour required to pro* 
duce equaHy good ones, with a certain allowance for the capital 
expended in giving them * advantages of situation.' After a time 
a market house was built, at the experfte of the settlers, and the 
streets were extended. Persons who owned land that had been 
used for cultivation, found that the expenditure had given value 
to those fanns for town lots, and were willing to part with 
their interest therein at a smaB price. The houses first buiH 
)iad been payings during all this time, for the improvements, 
and their value had again risen, but not to the extent of the 
sums they had paid. The owners felt the advantage of the rise, 
because they had paid their contributions out of their r^its ; 
but had each man retained for himself a vacant lot, and cafeu- 
lated its cost, he would have found it to be much more than it 
would produce on sale. The improvements had given value t<^ 
property more distant, which was now in the market in com- 
petition. Further improvements are made, and a further rise 
takes place in the property near the market, owing to the con- 
tributions of the owners. Property at a distance rises also, and 
18 again in competition with that already buik upon. The in>- 
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provements in machinery cause a further difninution in the 
quantity of labour required for building, and the first house 
would BOW exchange for a much, smaller quantity of labotar 
than* had been required to erect it, were it not for the advan* 
tages of situation the lot had acquired from the investments of 
capital for the making of streets, &c., &c. Property is coo^ 
stantly rising in its exchangeable value, in money, and also, but 
more slowly, in labour; but the competition of more distant lots 
tends constantly to keep it below the amount ihat has been 
recpured for its production. Business extends itself up Market 
Street, and into the cross streets ; it goes up Chestnut Street; 
Ihe western end of the town becomes the fashionable place of 
readence, and the value of the older parts of the city is lessen- 
ed by the facility of obtaining lots in the newer parts, and by 
that afforded to the occupants, by an omnibus, in transferring 
themselves to their places of business. A building lot, removed 
a few hundred yards from the centre of the city, may be pur- 
chased for a few hundred dollars, i. 6. tiieowner is willing to part 
with his interest in all the improvements that have been made, 
for that sum. The value of the house to be built upon it would 
be the cost of the building, and the price of the lot A house 
nearer the centre of business, is worth more, by two, three, or 
five thousand dollars, but it has contributed more by many 
thousand dollars to the various improvements that have been 
made, having been built many years earlier. Those contribu- 
tions have been in a great degree unfelt, having been paid out 
of the wages of the occupant;* but, while they have enaUed 
the owner to demand a constantly increasing rent, they have 
aided in giving value to the more distant; or inferior, lots, which 
are always in the market, in competition with them, and the 
occupants of which are enaUed, as the town extends, fb obtain 
a constantly increasing return to labour and capital 

Were an investigation made of the quantity of labour that 
would be required to reconstruct all the stores and dwellings 

* The owner of a house must have, as rent,, the usual profits of ci^ital, and 
ike taxes. The occupant must pay both, as no capitalist will build houses unless 
he can have, for capital so invested, a clear income, equal to that which any 
other 'mode of employing it would jrield him. The fermer is rewarded by an 
increased power of making wages. 
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of the city, and a valuation made of the same, it would be found 
that the excess over the cost of rebuilding, would be far less than 
would be necessary to grade and pave the streets, erect public 
buildings, construct the wharves, &c», &c., by which value has 
been given to them. Such being the case, it is obvious that 
lione has arisen out of the proximity of the Delaware, or of the 
Ocean. 

Had the same capital been expended upon the site of Lan- 
caster, or Germantown, the value would have been much less 
than it is, precisely as labour expended in the attempt to polish 
a piece of granite, would be less productive than that expended 
upon a piece of marble. A man may misapply his time, and 
<^>tain a product that will not pay him — he may sow his grain . 
among thistles, and obtain no crop — but that is no evidence that 
he who selects a piece of fertile land, and prepares it properly, 
obtains a larger reward than the value of the labour that has 
been applied. In the case of town lots, as well as of lands, 
the question to be solved is, * will the prq)erty be worth as 
much as it will cost to improve it? It may be much less, if 
the selection of a site be injudicious, or if the party select a lot 
that is badly situated. It cannot^ certainly, exceed the value 
of the labour expended. If New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, London, and Paris, would not now exchange for as much 
labour as has been expended upon producing them, what is the 
value of town lots in a hew settlement, to the improvement of 
which no capital has been applied? This is a question of much 
importance to those speculators in land who have given large 
sums for town sites, believing that natural advantages were a 
cause of value. 



We trust the reader is now satisfied that property in land, 
and houses, is subject to the same laws as that accumulated in 
the form of axes, ships, or machinery of any other descrip- 
tion calculated to aid labour, and that as population increases— 
as capital becomes more abundant — and as cultivation is ex- 
tended — there is a constant diminution in its power of com- 
manding labour in exchange, as well as a diminution in the 
proportion of the product of labour that can be demanded in 
return for permitting it to be used. _ 
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Tbo changes we have thus &r remained are those produced 
in a long course of thne, but we now propose to show that 
change of flace will give us the same variations, at the present 
time^ showing that this is a law of nature, uniform and constant 
in its operation. 

If we now take various nations of the earth, in the several 
stages of civilization, to wit, Scotland, the Netherlands, France, 
Spain, we shall find in each the counterpart of the condition of 
England at some time past, with a corresponding increase in 
the quantity of labour that may be obtained for a pound of silver, 
until at length we arrive at India, where we find the nearest 
^proach to the condition of England in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, and find also that the quantity of labour that 
can be obtained for a pound of silver, is as great as it was at 
that time in England. 

In comparing the value of lands, houses, mills, and other 
landed property, with labour, we find a similar result Where 
improvements have b^n greatest, toe find the estimated valtie of 
existing landed capital to bear the least proportion to existing 
labour. We find the machinery by which labour is assisted in 
the United States, to be worth nearly three years* of the product 
of labour, while in England it is worth that of six years. 

In comparing the three kingdoms of which the British Em- 
pire is composed, we find a similar result Mr. M'Culloch esti^ 
mates the total product of Great Britain at 297 millions, the 
proportion of which, according to population, would be. 
For England and Wales, 254 millions, 
Scotland, 43 « 

The average product of Scotland, per head, is considerably less 
than that of England, and the amount cannot be taken at more 
than 36 millions, leaving 261 for England and Wales. Mr. 
M'Culloch's estimate of the product of Ireland, is 50 millions.! 

We have already given the value of the real estate, canals, 

* At page 106, we have given the value of the property of Ohio at two years* 
labour of its population, and that of New York at between three and four years. 
This result b produced by the assumption that labour in Ohio is assisted by capi- 
tal to the same extent as in New York, which is not the case. If we coidd obtain 
the actual value of property and product of labour and capital in the two States, 
it would be found that the valuation of Ohio would be equal to more labour than 
that of New York, proving that where capital mott ahmndt its labour value i$ 
lowest. 

t SUtistios of British Empire, Vol. I. p. 593. 
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manufactories, and machinery of the three kingdoms,* by ex- 
amining which the reader will see that that of Scotland is nearly 
eight years' purchase of the product of labour, and that of Ire- 
land nearly eleven years. Were it in our power to furnish a 
similar statement in regard to France, Spain, and India, the 
same result would be obtained, proving that the more produc- 
tive the labour of a country, the smaller is the proportion which 
the value of capital bears to the value of labour. Hence the 
difference in the proportion claimed by the owner for its use. 

We now see the error that would arise out of a comparison 
of the extent to which labour is aided by capital, based upon 
such estimates of the value of its machinery as that to which 
we have referred. Every circumstance that limits the field for 
the employment of capital, increases the money price of invest- 
ments yielding revenue, and thus real estate in England sells for 
thirty years' purchase, whereas an American capitalist would 
value it at not more than eighteen, or at most twenty years' pur- 
chase. In like manner every circumstance that interferes with 
the growth of capital, or with the free employment of labour, 
raises the labour price of investments yielding revenue. The 
English labourer, prevented by restrictions upon the exchanges 
with foreign nations from employing himself in manufactures, 
would give a large qimntity of labour for a piece of land 
yielding a certain income, and the French labourer would give 
twice as much as the Englishman, while the labourer in the 
United States woidd not give more than three fourths as much. 

The product of Scotland cannot be estimated at more than 
^6 millions of pounds sterling, or about 180 millions of dollars. 
The number of labourers now employed would, at the usual rate 
of wages in the United States, absorb about 165 millions, leav- 
ing but 15 millions for the owners of capital. Their share 
Avould be burthened with its proportion of the national debt, ex- 
x^eeding 60 millions of pounds, requiring about 2 millions, or 
nearly 10 millions of dollars, to pay its interest The value of the 
landed property, to a body of American capitalists and labour- 
ers, would thus be reduced very Jo w indeed. 

The whole product of Ireland being less than one half as much 
as is, in the United States, required for the wages of a similar 
jiumber of labourers, the landed estate could have no value to 

* Ante, ptg« 103. 
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the American capitalist, under existing circumstances. If ofi^ed 
to the labourers themselves, as a fr^ gift, subject to all the dis^ 
turbances that have, iniinie past, prevented the accumulation 
of capital and improvement of the land, it would not be worth 
Ibeir acceptance. Wei^ it granted to them with the right of 
estsdbil^ng such institutions as would secure to every man the 
ergoyment of his rights, the security of property, the entire 
freedom of action, and of trade, and cheap govemnrjent, they 
would speedily give it value, and it would at the end of a very 
moderate period yield an income of 5 per cent., upon an amount 
much larger than its present estimate. It might, and would, be 
made the garden of the world. 

The total production of France is stated to be 8,000 millions 
<tf francs, or about 1,500 millions of dollars; divided among 32 
millions of people. The wages of a similar number of person* 
in the United States would not be less than 2,200 millions of 
doUar!9. It follows, that if the whole were divided, reserving 
nothing to the owner of landed, or other, capital, the Annerican 
labourer oouW not live as he is accustomed to do, and that, as 
in Ireland, the property of all the lands and houses of France 
would not be worth the acceptance of an equal number of the 
common labourers of the United States, under existing circum- 
stances* If they were to be always at war — always burthened 
with immense armies — always fettered with restrictions upon 
every species of trade — if they were to know that such ^^re 
to be the drains upon them, that there could be no accumula- 
tion of capital — that the necessary consequence of such a stale 
of things was to be distress, constantly prompting to rev6lu- 
tion, in hopes of a change for the belter— that with all the ex- 
pensive machinery of government, there was very imperfect 
security of per«>n and property— -what inducements could they 
have to accept the ownership of the whole kingdom ? The 
labourer would not accept it, if he were to have the whole pro- 
ceeds for wages, and the property could have, in the estima- 
tion of the capitalist of the United Stsde^ no exchangeable valuis 
^chaUwt* With SI differ^t course of policy— with peace— se- 
curity — freedom from restraint — and cheap government, pro- 
duction would increase— wages would rise — the revenue from 
landed and other property wookl be increased, and it wmikt 
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gradually obtain a real value, equal to the ideal one now at- 
tached to it, arising out of the power of taking from the la- 
bourer a large proportion of the product of his exertions. 

Throughout the world the result of an examination will be 
found to be the same. In India, the property of the great land 
owner, the Company, could have, under existing circumstances, 
no value to the English capitalist. The proprietor requires a 
large portion of the proceeds from the cultivator, and expends 
nothing in the construction of roads. The latter is unable to 
make improvements, and the utmost that he can hope for is 
sufficient to support life. To the Company it has no value, be- 
cause all that is received from the occupants is swallowed up 
in the expenses of maintaining immense armies, to preserve 
order in a country, the natives of which, with permission to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, would, perhaps, be the most 
quiet in the world. An equal number of French labourers 
would find the gift of all India fatal to their comfort, if their 
productive powers were limited as those of the people of that 
country now are. They would starve^ while consuming the 
whde proceeds. 

Were the landed property of Poland offered to the people of 
France, subject to the present system, which almost forbids 
the progress of improvement, it would not be worth their ac- 
ceptance, while the labourers of England would find the whole 
soil, buildings, and other improvements of France, totally value- 
less, under a system which prevents the labourer from making 
much more than a franc per day.* 

In Poland, land yields but three or four times the seed, a pro- 
duct not sufficient to enable the owner to live as well as the ten- 
ant may do in the United States. Of this, the cultivator is 
compelled to give a portion to the owner of the land, the value 
of whose estate depends upon the quantity that he can extort 
from his slave. Were that slave permitted to retain the whole 
amount, he could not still live as do the labourers of Englcuid 
and the United States. 

The existence of slavery in the early periods of almost all 



♦ M. Duinn estimates the average wages of France, including ineehanies, at 
about 36 cents, or a little more than one and one-third francs per day. 
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Dations, is in decided opposition to the idea of value in land. It 
exists where population is small and land abundant, and of 
course where the most fertile soils only need to be cultivated. 
It is but a form of obtaining rent, and is resorted to -because no 
man will pay for the use of land when he can have as much 
as he pleases in full occupancy, unless capital has been em- 
ployed to give value to it When capital increases, it ac- 
quires a real value from the expenditure thereon, and the neces- 
sity for holding men in slavery ceases, because they will pay, 
voluntarily, a larger amount of rent than can be obtained from 
them while in bondage. 



Before entering upon this examination, we stated that if value 
in land, as indicated by the payment of rent, resulted from the 
monopoly, by the proprietors, of the superior soils, and from the 
necessity for having recourse, as population increased, to in- 
ferior soils, yielding a constantly diminishing return to labour, 
the effect would be — 

I. That with the extension of cultivation there would be a 
constant diminution in the return to labour and capital, mai*ked 
by a reduction of both wages and profits. 

II. That the property first appropriated must have a constant 
tendency to attain a value exceeding that of the labour that 
has been expended upon it, and 

III. That there must be a constant increase in the proportion 
of the capitalist, and diminution in that of the labourer. 

On the contrary, that if its value were due, like that of all 
other cominodities ox machines, solely to the labour expended, 
it must be subject to the laws by which all other capital is 
governed, and 

I. That with the extension of cultivation there must be a 
constant increase in the return to labour and capital, marked 
by an increase in both wages and profits. 

II. That property in land must have a constant tendency to 
diminution in its power to command labour in exchange, and 

III. That there must be a constant diminution in the propor- 
tion of the capitalist, and increase in that of the labourer. 

We trust that the reader is satisfied that the latter view is 
the correct one — that capital in land differs in no respect from 
17 
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that invested in other machines — that rent is only interest far 
capital invested — and that the value of all landed property is 
due, like that of all other gifts of nature existing in unhmited 
quantity, solely to the labour employed in its appropriation and 
improvement 

We possess no means of measuring the extent of the powers 
of the earth. It produces now vastly more than it did half a 
century since, and the close of the present century will ^ee it 
rendered greatly more productive than at present When wa 
cast our eyes over the surface of the globe, and see how large 
is the portion that is yet totally unoccvpied — how large a por- 
tion of that which appears to be occupied is really so, only to 
the extent that its powers can be reached with the worst ma- 
chinery, and that the chief part of those powers is, as yet, 
unappropriated,* — ^that twice, or thrice, ten, or twenty, or fifty 
times the population could be supported, even with our present 
agricultural knowledge, on land that is now partially culti- 
vated— and that there is a great extension of production as 
science is brought to the aid of the agriculturist, we cannot 
hesitate to admit that the productive power of land exists in 
measureless quantity. 

It is not necessary, however, to push this inquiry so far. It 
exists in quantity so great, that immense bodies of the most fer- 
tile soils, in various parts of the world, have no exchangeable 
value. Who, then, to use Mr. Ricardo's expression^ " Would 

* Those unappropriated powers are equivalent to unappropriated land^ — If a 
man own land now prodacing twenty busheb to the acre, and he know that it will 
produce thirty bushels with the aid of capital in the form of manure, he will not 
pay rent to his neighbour for more, when that unappropriated power belonging to 
himself is really more valuable, and can be had without cost He will not pay 
rent for the right of working a seam of coal, when he has one on hi» own land, 
thirty or forty feet below his present working, that is as yet unappropriated. No 
man who had a mill, in which he had only ten thousand spindles, would be so 
absurd as to hire a new one, to put in five thousand additional ones, if his pre- 
sent one were sufficiently large for the purpose. No man paySj or wiU pay^ rent 
for land, while unappropriated land remains; hut he will, and he does, pay for the 
use of capital empk^ed in making it productive. No man will pay for water 
while unappropriated water remains, but he will gladly pay interest upon the 
expenditure necessary for bringing it to the place at which he desires to use it. 
He will not pay rent for an adjoining lot, to obtain the quantity of accommoda> 
tion that he may have, at less expense, by adding another story to his houses. 
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pay for the use of land when there was an abundant quantity 
not yet appropriated ?" Who would pay ten, or twenty, dollars 
for land in Illinois or Alabanna, when thousands of acres could 
be had in Texas without cost ? It would appear extraordinary 
that nf)en should pay fifty or a hundred dollars for that near 
New York or Philadelphia— for little more than a bed of sand 
in New Jersey — when they could have the most fertile land else- 
where without charge; yet it is done hourly, and by those who 
have sufficient common sense to manage their affairs. They do 
it on the same principle that they pay for water, ice, and coal. 
It is cheaper for them to pay for the use of capital employed 
in bringing water and coal to them, than to go and seek them 
where they may be had gratis. So they deem it more advan- 
tageous to pay the owner of land near to a great city, for the 
use of capital invested for its benefit, and thus have a market 
near the place of production, than to remove to places more 
remote, wher^, from the want of previously invested capital, in 
the form of roads, towns, or manufactories, a large portion of 
the product will be swallowed up in transportation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Wb propose to notice here some of the objections that may 
perhaps be made to the views which we have submitted for the 
consideration of the reader. 

The natives of Ireland seek the shores of the United States 
in quest of wages, at the same moment that the people of 
the latter leave the Atlantic States to seek in the west for 
other lands, and those 6f Virginia and North Carolina migrate 
with their slaves to the fertile soils of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. It may be asked, lohy should these migrations take placCf 
if there be no value in land? Why should the people of Mas- 
sachusetts go to Illinois — or those of Maryland seek the borders 
of the Gulf of Mexico ? They have land at home, and unless 
there were some intrinsic value in that they seek, would they 
not remain there ? The Irishman seeks in the United States 
the high wages that arise out of the rapid growth of capital, 
consequent upon the perfect security and freedom that are en- 
joyed. If he wish to go upon a farm, he can obtain high 
wages as a labourer, or if he desire to rent one, he can have it 
by paying the owner a small proportion of the product, as in- 
terest upon the capital that has been expended in its improve- 
ment. He finds all the aids to labour that are necessary to 
enable him to obtain large wages. It is not improbable that his 
predecessor on the same farm may be at the same moment on 
his way to Illinois, to seek there for a more favourable location 
than that which he had left. He possesses a degree of enter- 
prise that is not participated in by all. Many, indeed most, of 
his neighbours prefer remaining at home to cultivate the acres 
they inherited, thus diminishing the competition with those who 
are willing to remove. He knows that lands in the w^est sell daily 
at prices that are very low, when compared with the immense 
advantages they possess, arising out of the vast amount of capi- 
tal expended upon and near them, and in the formation of roads 
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and canals leading to them. He knows that such expenditures 
must continue, and that they mu3t increase with immense ra- 
pidity, and that every dollar so expended must tend to increase 
the value of any property he may acquire. He must, however, 
submit to many privations, the compensation for which is to be 
found in the probable growth of the value of his property. The 
return is large, and it is so for the same reason that the mer- 
chant who engages in a trade attended with unusual risks, is 
enabled to claim a larger proportion of the proceeds of the voy- 
age, than his neighbour who trades with a neighbouring port 
can do. 

The people of the slave States generally change their places on 
the same principle that, in former times, stage owners changed 
their horses. It was deemed most profitable to get as much 
as possible out of them in the shortest time, and then replace 
them with new ones. Such has been the system of cultivation 
pursued in those states. The lands have been worked hard, while 
nothing has been returned, and they are generally worn out 
In this state of things, the opening of a new country, well adapt- 
ed for the cultivation of those products in which slave labour 
is usually employed, holds out to them the prospect of making 
wages, which can no longer be obtained from their old and 
impoverished lands. They transfer themselves as speedily as 
possible to the new country. Towns arise, and capital is in- 
vested in the making of roads — in the building of steamboats^— 
in the construction of rail roads, and in all other ways tending 
to render valuable the labour employed. Had a different sys- 
tem of cultivation been pursued, by which the lands of Vir- 
ginia, and of North and South Carolina, would have been kept 
in order by manure — had the owners not consumed so large ^t 
portion of their products — had their capital increased, and had 
it been applied to the formation of roads and canals, — they 
might now have a high exchangeable value, perhaps much 
higher than the new lands to which thehr owners remove; in- 
stead of which, there have be^n numerous cases in which they 
have abandoned their plantations, to be occupied by the next 
comer, for the purpose of transferring themselves to Alabama, 
or Mississippi. 

A person who sees before him two fields, possessing equal 
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" advantages of situation," — one of which yields a lai^e rent, 
while the other is lying waste, — can with difficulty satisfy him- 
self that the value of the first is not due to its superiority of 
soil. He asks, " If difference of fertility he not the cause of the 
difference of value, ichy is not one as valuable as the other.^* We 
do not contend, that equal quantities of labour will give equal 
value to all land, but only that all which exists is due to the 
labour applied to its improvement. When the first was taken 
into cultivation, it was waste, and of no value. Labour has 
rendered it valuable. The field that is waste may not be sus- 
ceptible of yielding, at any time, such return as will induce its 
appropriation, or cultivation, but it may lie waste only because its 
qualities are different, and require a larger application of capital. 
It may be a bed of clay, excellent for making bricks, but bad 
for cultivation; or it may be a mass of granite, well adapted 
for building, but which would yield nothing to the agriculturist; 
or it may be a great coal deposite, admirably adapted for fuel, 
but unlikely to produce wheat or rye; or it may be iron or cop- 
per ore. Under present circumstances, the nian who would 
attempt to make bricks, or to get out the granite, or the 
xjoal, or the ore, would be ruined, because the cost of trans- 
portation would absorb the whole, and he could not make 
wages; or perhaps he could make wages, only on being 
allowed to work the land rent free. A further amount of 
capital applied to the improvement of the roads, will per- 
haps enable it to yield a small rent, because the market for its 
products will be somewhat extended. A few years afterwards 
a canal, or a rail road, may be made to this land, and the infe- 
rior property, the bed of granite, or of coal, that had been totally 
unproductive, may become vxjrth, perhaps, twenty or fifty times 
as much as the superior land immediately adjoining it, paying 
a large rent for the use of the interest it has acquired in that 
canal or rail road, and in the other improvements accumulated 
for centuries that it has been unproductive, and not for the 
powers of the soil, because they can be then no greater than 
they were fifty years before. We have daily evidence that 
such is the residt of the application of capital. Beds of lime- 
stone, that a few years since were comparatively valueless, 
now yield large revenues. In other places are masses of gra- 
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hite that were unlikely ever to come into use, and of which one 
hundred acres would have been given for a single acre of land 
susceptible of cultivation; whereas, a single acre now yields 
more than one hundred acres of land in its vicinity, of the 
highest degree of fertility. Thus the different soils change 
places, and that which was superior becomes inferior, while 
that which was entirely worthless takes its place at the head 
of the most productive. 

// may be said that labour is not invariably a cause of value. 
It is, however, never applied except with the view to ^ve it, as 
no man will work unless he believes that he shall obtain a re- 
ward for so doing, which he cannot do unless his labour be 
productive of son>e valuable result. 

That it is sometimes greatly misdirected, there can be no 
doubt, as, for instance, in the case of the large armies of Europe. 
So far as they are not required for the security of person and 
property, their labour is entirely lost to the community, and no 
value is produced. It is sometimes applied without judgment, 
as in many cases in which, for want of geological knowledge, 
large sums have been expended in searching for mines in places 
where they could not exist. Sometimes, when directed by 
the best judgment, it fails of producing any valuable result In 
other cases there are values that appear not to be caused by 
labour. Thus a man purchases a farm, upon which he unex- 
pectedly discovers a copper, or a gold, or a lead mine. He 
had paid what was supposed to be its value when he purchased 
it as a farm, but that is now, perhaps, quadrupled or quintupled. 
Another sinks a shaft and striken a vein of coal at a place where 
it was scarcely supposed to exist, and his fortune is made. A 
peculiar flavour in the wine of Johannisberg, or that of Chateau 
Margaux, or Constantia, gives high value to it, and consequently 
secures a large income to the proprietor. If we were to trace 
the value of Chateau Margaux, we should, perhaps, find that it 
has steadily continued to increase with the growth of capital 
and application of labour. We should certainly find that its 
present value was not equal to that of the labour that had been 
expended for its advantage. The unexpected discovery of a 
vein of coal would give no value to land unless possessing 
advantages of situation — i. e. unless capital had been expended 
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to give it facilities of getting the produce to market. It is a 
prize to the finder, but its value arises from the labour of his 
predecessors. 

If labour be sometimes, as we have shown, unproductively 
applied, the product sometimes greatly exceeds what would be 
a proper remuneration for it A. may spend a large sum of 
money in seeking for a vein of ore supposed to pass through 
his estate, and B. may, without cost, discover that it passes, 
most unexpectedly, through his property. The examination of 
A., by which it was traced to the line of R, may be the cause 
of the transfer of value from A. to B. Such cases are no evi- 
dence that labour is not the cause of value, but they are evi- 
dences that there is a difference in its reward. If we were to 
assert that idleness and dissipation led to poverty, the proposi- 
tion would command universal assent, and it would be deemed 
absurd in any one to state that his neighbour had been both 
idle and dissipated, but that he had found a chest of gold in 
the cellar of his house, and therefore the assertion could not be 
correct If we were to assert that the value of oil brought 
home by the numerous whale ships, was due to the labour and 
capital employed in obtaining it, no one would hesitate to 
assent to it, yet the objection might be made that a vessel had 
just returned after a cruise of only a few weeks, having unex- 
pectedly fallen in with a shoal of whales, and obtained, in that 
short time, the cargo usually requiring 12 or 18 months. Against 
this, we should put the vessel that is compelled to be absent 
double the usual time to obtain her cargo. The variations that 
we have referred to as occurring in the return for labour ap- 
plied to land, take place in every other pursuit of human life — 
in every operation to which either labour, or capital, is ap- 
plied. Two men ship cargoes of flour to the same port in 
the West Indies, on the same day. One has a fair wind and 
makes a short passage — ^finds the market bare and makes a 
large profit, while the other arrives in company with half a 
dozen other vessels from different ports, and with diflSculty ob- 
tains vent for his cargo. Here the labour applied is the same, 
but how different is the result ? It would be as proper in this 
case to attribute the difference to that natural agent, the wind, 
as in the other case to the earth. If two men went out hunt- 
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iag» and «i the end of the season one came home with ^ Iqjeu} 
of skins, while the other had totally failed, the difference of re- 
sult would not be ascribed to any natural agent ; but if the same 
two men had chosen two pieces of land, and the result had 
been similar, the natural agent would have had all the credit. 
Two farmers occupying the same quantity and quality of land 
have materially different crops. One of them has too much 
rain, and his grain is spoiled, while the other has fine weather, 
and realizes for his labour twice the reward of the other. The 
ne^t year a different state of things arises : the first has fine 
weather, and makes a good crop, while the second has an indif- 
ferent one. All that is obtained, in both cases, is due to the la* 
hour employed, but the reward is diflferent. No man would pay 
a higher rent for one farm than for the other, because in any par-? 
ticular year it chanced to yield a better crop. If labour were 
invariably attended with a large return, its value in cpmmodir 
ties woukl rise, but being liable to failure, it has a value fixed 
by an estimate of its probable average product Every man 
who sends a vessel to sea, knows that there is a certain risk of 
loss, against which he endeavours to secure himself by in- 
surance; and every one who accepts a fixed salary in lieu of c^ 
share of profits, knows that, with the chance of making large 
profits, there is a certain amount of risk that there may be 
none whatever. 

Attributing the value of commodities chiefly to limitation of 
6iq>ply, Mr. Senior says: 

* The fact that that circumstance [labour] is not essential to 

* value, will be demonstrated if we can suppose a case in which 

* value could exist without it If, while carelessly lounging 
'along the sea-shore, I were to pick up a pearl, would it have 
« no value ? Mr. M'CuUoch would answer that the value of 
< the peari was the result of my appropriative industry in stoop- 

* ing to pick it up. Suppose then that I met with it while eating 

* an oyster 1 Supposing that aerolithes consisted of gold, would 
^ they have no value ? Or, suppose that meteoric iroq were the 

* only form in which that metal were produced, would not the 

* iron supplied from heaven be far more valuable than any ex- 

* isting metal ? It is true that, wherever there is utility, the 

* addition of labour as necessary to production constitutes value^ 

18 
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* because, the supply of labour being limited, it follows that thcf 

* object, to the supply of which it is necessary, is by that very 
' necessity limited in supply. But any other cause limiting sup- 

* ply is just as efficient a cause of value in an article as the ne- 

* cessity of labour to its production. And, in fact, if all the com- 

* modities used_ by man were supplied by nature without any 

* intervention whatever of human labour, but were supplied in 

* precisely the same quantities as they now are, there is no rea- 

* son to suppose either that they would cease to be valuable, or 
'would exchange in any other than their present proportions.'* 

Pearls may be found by those who do not seek them, and 
meteoric iron may be a gift to those who little anticipate its re- 
ception, while others may seek for pearls, or dig for iron, with- 
out profitable results. These are accidents which do not, in the 
slightest degree, militate against the assertion that all value is 
the result of labour. Nine hundred and ninety- nine out of every 
one thousand parts of those annually created are so, and the 
exceptions are too slight to be deserving of consideration. They 
are just sufficiently numerous to prove the rule. 

In the case last supposed, " of all commodities being sup- 
plied by nature without the intervention of human labour," 
the quantity thereof required to appropriate and to transport 
them where requh-ed, would be the measure of exchangeablef 
value, which would vary greatly from what it is at present 
Fish are now suppMed by nature, and theft* whole value con- 
sists in the labour of appropriation and transportation. The 
fisherman now labours during the whole year, to secure for 
himself and family the necessary supplies of food and clothing. 
If wheat, cotton, and wool were supjdied by nature, and witlwut 
the cure ofman^ in their present abundance, the labour of appro- 
priating a quantity sufficient for a family might be accomplished 
at the place of production in a single weeh Would the fisherman 
exchange the product of a year's labour for that of a single 
week of the farmer? Would the sailor spend his yfiar in pursuing 
the whale, to exchange the product for that which he could ob- 
tain in a single week by remaining at home? If nature furnished 
tea, and sugar, and coffee, in such abundance that their whole 

» Outlmci, p. 138. 
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cost was the labour of appropriation, what should induce the em- 
ployment of the time necessary to transport them to the United 
States or Great Britain, if a year's labour would produce no 
more food, or clothing, than could be had at home by one twen- 
tieth, or perhaps one fiftieth, part of the labour ? If every ar- 
ticle consumed by man were furnished by nature, in its present 
quantities, without the smallest exertion on his part, their re- 
spective values would be measured by the cost of producing 
them at the places at which they were required^ precisely as at 
present, but with a material alteration in their relative values. 
Fish and oil would rise, and wheat and cotton would fall, be- 
cause more readily appropriated. 

Every agent of production, earth, air, water, heat, steam, 
&C., is practically unlimited in supply. Every man may have 
as much as he thinks fit to appropriate. Every commodity 
used by man is, in like manner, practically unlimited in quan- 
lity^ and may be increased to any extent by the application of 
labour. Their value is^ in all cases, measured by the quantity 
and qucdity of labour required for their production to the extent 
required to meet the demands of those who possess other commodi- 
ties to (ffer in exchange for them. 
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CHAWER IX. 

RESULTB. 

We will now proceed to sum up the results at which we have 
iarrived. They are 

OF VALUE* 

I. That all value is exchangeable. 

II. That labour is the sole cause of value. 

III. That the value of commodities^ at the time of production^ 
is measured by the qtiantity and quality of labour required 
therefor. 

IV. That with every improvement in the quality of labour 
there is a diminution in the quantity thereof required for the 
production of any given quantity of commodities. 

V. That the value of existing capital cannot exceed that of 
the quantity and quality of labour required for its reproduction^ 
and that the quantity of labour for which it will exchange tendi 
to fall with every improvement in the quality thereof. 

OF LABOUR. 

VI. That labour, when aided by capital, becomes more pro- 
ductive, and is thus improved in its quality. 

VII. That every improvement in the quality of labour is at- 
tended by an increased facility of accumulation. 

VIII. That this increased power of accumulating capital 
tends to lessen the value, in labour, of that already existing, 
and to diminish the proportion of the product of labour that 
can be demanded in return for permitting it to be used. 

IX. That the proportion that can be claimed by those who 
transport its products, and by the storekeeper, who exchanges 
them for the commodities required in return, is, in like man- 
ner, in a constant course of reduction, as labour becomes more 
productive. 

X. That the labourer is thus enabled to retain a constantly 
increasing proportion of the commodities produced. 
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XL That where pojpulatwwi and capital are small, and where 
the superior soils, only, are cultivated, labour is unproductive : 
that the proportion claimed by the land owner is large, the 
cost of transportiation is great, and the proportion taken by the 
storekeeper is so, while that which is retained by the labourer is 
small. He is, therefore, poor and miserable. 

XII. That as population and capital increase, and as cultiva- 
tion is extended over the inferior soils, labour becomes more 
productive, and there is a constant diminution in the proportion 
claimed by the owner of capital, whether applied to the im- 
provement of land, or to the transportation, or exchange, of 
commodities, accompanied by a constant increase in the pro- 
portion retained by the labourer, and a constant improvement 
in his ccMQditibn. 



OF CAPITAL. 

XIII. That the power to demand rent arises from labour 
aj^ied to the improvement of land, and that rent and interest 
are alike profits of capital 

XIV. That the aid of capital tends to render labour more 
productive, thus improving its quality. 

XV. That the further acquisition of capital is facilitated by 
every improvem«it in the quality of labour. 

XVI. That this increased facility of accumulation is attend- 
ed by a diminution in the labour value of all previously existing 
capital. 

XVII. That it is also attended with a diminution in the pro- 
portion of the product of labour that can be claimed for permit- 
ting capital to be used. 

XVIII. That labour is, by its improvement of quality, ren- 
dered so much more productive, that this diminution in the 
proportion claimed by the capitalist, is attended by an increase 
in the quantity of commodities obtained in return for the use of 
any given amount of capital. 

XIX. That where population and capital are small, and 
where the superior soils, only, are cultivated, further capital is 
accumulated with difficulty, and its owner takes a lar^e propor- 
tion of the product of labour in return for permitting its use; but 
that that large proportion yields but a smaU amount of commodi" 
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ties, and thus a large quantity of labour is required to secure a 
given amount of income. 

XX. iThat as population and capital increase, and as culti- 
vation is extended over the inferior soils, further capital is 
accumulated with greater facility, and the proportion of the 
capitalist is diminished ; but that that smaller proportion yields 
him a constantly increasing quantity of commodities, and thus a 
smaller amount of labour is required to secure a given amount 
of income. 



XXI. That thus with the increase of population and of capi- 
tal, and with the extension of cultivation, there is a steady im- 
provement in the condition of both labourer and capitalist 
That the former, while enjoying a constantly increasing mea- 
sure of the comforts and conveniences of life, experiences a 
constantly increasing facility in becoming himself a capitalist, 
to enjoy an equally constantly increasing measure of the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life, in return for the industry, pru- 
dence, and integrity which enabled him to become so. 



Such we believe to be the natural laws, regulating the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, that may be deduced from the 
experience of the world for hundreds, and thousands, of years. 
That they are so we feel assured, because they are, like all the 
other laws of nature^ simple, and therefore likely to be univer- 
saUy true. They have another characteristic of nature, in the 
perfect harmony of interests indicated by them. We find those 
of the landlord and tenant* — of the capitalist and the labourer 

* Even where the interests of these parties appear opposed, their real interests 
are the same. The owners of land in England conceive themselves to be bene- 
fited bj the corn laws, but their effect has been to cause them to derive but three, 
or three and a half per cent from the capital they have invested, when they pught 
to have had four, on five per cent. Production has been diminished, and they 
have suffered therefirom. Had trade been firee, much of the capital applied to the 
improvement of lands that now yield but a small return to labour, would have 
been applied to the extension of manufactures, by which increased value would 
have been given to town lots, and to lands in and near those towns, as weU 
as to those more distant 

The owners of capital applied to many branches of manufiicture in the United 
States, have never derived advantage f^om the tariff. They have been induced 
to invest their means in that way, and by the aid of restrictive laws, have ob- 
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- — of the planter and his slave — to be the same, and that it is im- 
possible to adopt any measure that shall injure the one without 
equal injury to the other. We find rights and duties in harmony 
with each other. 

If we reject these laws, and resort to appropriatforiy and to 
monopoly, we find the landlord and the tenant— the capitalist and 
the labourer — the planter and the slave — opposed in interest 
We find that what is supposed to benefit the one must injure 
the other,* and that it is impossible for them to meet on any 
common ground. We find a discord that does not exist else- 
where in the laws which govern the universe, but which must 
exist in any system that is based upon the supposition that it is 
one of the laws of our being, 

** That they may take who have the power, 
And those may keep who can." 



tained a smaller amomit of commodities than they would have done had those 
laws never existed. 

Were the com laws suddenly repealed, the effect would be vast injury, but 
were importation permitted at a duty that would not cause q^y very great im- 
mediate change of price, f)ut subject to an annual reduction, until brought as 
near to free trade as regard to the revenue would permit, the proprietors of land 
would find that the interests of the consumers were in perfect harmony with 
their own, and that they would enjoy increased profits of capital, while the 
labourers would have increased wages. To accomplish this end, however, reduC' 
lion must be graduaL Violent changes are always to be deprecated, 

* " The interest of the landlord is always opposed to that of the consumer and 
manufacturer. Com can be permanently at an advanced price, only because 
additional labour is necessary to prodpce it ; because its cost of [Hroduction is 
increased. The same cause invariably raises rent ; it is, therefore^ for the in^ 
terest of the landlord that the cost attending the production. of com should be tn- 
ereased, TAw, however, is not the interest of the consumer; to him it is desira^ 
ble that com should be low relatively to money and commodities, for it is alway» 
with commodities, or money, that com is purchased. Neither is it the interest of 
the manufacturer that com should be at a high price, for the high price of com 
will occasion high wages, but will not raise the price of his commodity. Not 
only then lAust more of his commodity, or, which comes to the same thing, the 
Talue of more of his con^modity, be given in exchange for the corp which he 
himself coniBumes, but more must be given, or the value of more, for wa|re8 to hi» 
workmen, for which he will receive no remuner^ition.- 4^ classes, therefore^ 
except the landhrds, .wtU be injured by the increase in the price of com. The 
dealings between the landlord and the public are' not like deaHngs in trade, where^ 
by both the seller and buyer may ec^ually be said to gain^ but the loss is wholly 
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QDi one side, and the gain wholly on the other ; and if com could, by importatioD« 
be procured cheaper, the loss in consequence of not importing is far greater on 
one side, than the gain is on the other." — Ricardo. 

•• All other things remaining the same, it is the labourer's interest 4hat the 
rate of profit should be universally low, * » » * In general the labourer is 
better paid, or, in other words, receives a larger amount of commodities, when 
profits are high, that is when he receives a small share, than when profits are low, 
that is, when he receives a large share of the value of what he produces."* 

Mr. Sienior is of opinion, that **a high rate of profit is generally found to ac- 
company productiveness of labour," but still he thinks it to be the interest of the 
l^ixHirer that profits should be ** universally low." The interests of the labourer 
and capitalist are therefore in direct opposition \o each other. We have shown 
that when labour is unproductive, the capitalist has a large share, and that as it be- 
comes productive, that share is in a constant Course of reduction. Did we deem 
Ibrther evidence necessary, we would give a view of profits and wages during 
the late war, when production was diminished by the waste of capitalr— when in- 
terest and rents were high — when the capitalist's proportion was large— when 
the labourer found it difficult to procure the necessaries of li& — and when pan- 
perism increased to such an extent as to require a contribution of more than forty 
millions of dollars, per annum, to meet the demands of those who were unable to 
find employment at such wages as would yield them the means of subsistence. 

* Senior. Outlines, p. 211. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FLUCTUATIONS OF PRICE. 

If the views we have thus submitted be correct, we may 
now have some guide ia estimating the probable permanence 
of the changes that take place in the prtte of landed property^ 
which frequently rises far above, and then falls below its real 
value. 

We have seen that the man who has obtained a plough, or 
a wagon, at the expense of great labour, finds its exchange- 
able value reduced, when, by improvements in machinery, new 
ploughs, or wagons, can be obtained at diminished cost He 
has accumulated a capital to which he attached a certain 
value, but it is now worth no more than the price of the labour 
necessary for its reproduction. He purchases new ploughs, 
which, in consequence of their improved construction, enable 
him to perform a larger amount of work, and the old ones are, 
by degrees, thrown out of use. He has thus added to his 
capital by the labour of the present year, but that addition is 
accompanied by a great fall in the value of that which he pre- 
viously possessed. 

Another man owns a cotton mill that had been erected at 
great cost. If he wish now to build a new one, he can have 
it done much more cheaply, in consequence of the increased 
capital by which labour is aided. The first, even if equally 
good, would now exchange for much less labour than had been 
required to produce it It is not, however, equally good, for the 
improved machinery of the day renders it almost valueless, and 
in the course of a short time it will be abandoned. 

Another man has a farm which has cost him great labour 
to improve. Improvements in the means of trans5>ortation en- 
able other lands to be brought into a condition to yield the same 
return to labour, and the value of his farm cannot exceed the 
cost of obtaining one equally good elsewhere. If the same 
19 
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amount of labour on newer lands wiU yield him much larger 
returns, he may abandon his farm and its improvements, and 
transfer himself to another quarter, as has been done repeatedly 
in some of tlie Southern slates. Even when he is not induced 
to do this, he may sell his property at a reduced price. We thu» 
see that the creation of new capital is accompanied by a con- 
stant reduction of the value of that previously existing, which 
is the cause that the actual value of the whole quantity is by 
no means equal to the cost of production. 

Such having been the case in time past, it follows that, as 
nature works alwayif in the same direction, such must be the 
case at the present time, and that the actual increase in the 
value of landed property must be less than the amount of labour 
expended in its improvement If the whole annual product of 
the United States be 1,5(K) millions of dollars, it may, we think, 
foe assumed that not more than one tenth of that amount can 
be applied to the buiWing of houses ; to the construction of 
canalsy rail roads, and turnpikes; to the clearing of farms, their 
enclosure^ and the various other improvemeirts necessary ta 
give value to laf^d ; and that the actual annual increase of value 
must fall short of that sum. 

Expenditure for purposes of this description can come only 
out of that portion of wages and profits not needed for the pur- 
chase of commodities for actual consumption,, as will be evi* 
dent on an examination of the operations of an individual. If 
a man be engaged in a business that fully occi4)ies his pre- 
sent capital, but is yielding him enough to pay his expenses and 
teave a surplus of $ 5,000 per annum, and he commence the 
building of a house that requires $ 10,000^ per annum, he wiB 
Boon find himself compelled to limit his business, or to borrow 
capital from his neighbours. If, however, he find that those 
neighbours have all been engaged in the same way, and that 
all have been constructing rail roads, or canals, or buikling 
houses, and that they not only have occasion for all their own 
means, but that they want more, the necessary consequence is 
that he must stop his house, or diminish his business— or be^ 
come bankrupt The stoppage of his building is the least dis^ 
advantageous, and accordingly he allows it to remain unfinish- 
ed, and his neighbours do the s^me with theirs; and after a time 
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a further accumulation of capital enables them gradually to 
resume their labours and to complete their works. 

Here we have tlie history of much of the operations of 
Great Britain and the United States. In both there is an oc- 
casional mania for speculation in property. Lands and lots 
rise — houses are built — rail roads and canals are projected 
and partially executed — until at length each man finds that 
he h^s undertaken what he cannot carry through, without aid, 
and that those around him are in the same situation.* His 
house is arrested in its progress, as are the rail roads and ca- 
nals of his neighbours — the price of lots and houses falls — new 
houses are no longer built — rail roads and canals cease to be 
projected, and gradually a healthful state of things arises. Those 
who have had the power to retain their property have lost the 
interest upon their investments, as well as the profit that might 
have been made by the use of their capital in business, but 
those whose means have not enabled them to wait, have been 
compelled to sell their houses and their stocks at heavy loss, 
and are ruined. Such hj^s been the history of all great specu- 
lations in real estate and improvements in aid thereof, and such 
must it continue to be, where the rise in the value of property 
is general and great. 

Local increase may take place to a considerable extent, and 
be permanent, but, if sudden, it must always be attended with 
a diminution in the rate of increase, or in the actual value, 
elsewhere. The construction of rail roads and canals to a 
great city, increases rapidly the value of property therein by 
transferring to it the trade heretofore done in the small town?, 
whose progress is thereby arrested. Lands in Illinois may rise 
rapidly in value, but they rise in the ratio of capital invested 
for their improvement. If rail roads and canals be made for 
theur use, so that they oflTer such inducements to emigration as 
to cause the farmers of New England, New York, and Penn- 

* This is equally true in regard to the creation of banks. If all the world 
vndertake to lepd money, t, e. to put capital into bank stock for the purposes of 
discount, it will soon be found that the holders thereof cannot pay the instal* 
meats as they are called in. They then desire to sell the half-paid-up atook, tm the 
other desires to sell his building, but there are no purchasers when eyery man 
Is called upon for his share. Bank stock falls ; to rise again when the increased 
trade of Uie country finds employment for the capital so inveetod. 
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sylvania, to abandon or to sell their farms, the rise there is ac- 
companied by a fall elsewhere, owing to the withdrawal of the 
capital to Illbiois.* The increased value of lands in Alabama, 

* This effect must be produced when improvemcBts are poshed to an nnrea^ 
flonable extent When roads and canals are made gradnaUyv and in accordance 
with the growth of capital and of population, each step is jH-oduclive of advan- 
tage and prepares for another and greater one; but when they are pushed for- 
ward too rapidly, they tend to bring into market a larger quantity of land 
than is requisite, the consequence of which must be a fall in the value of all. 
When an owner of property near a city expends his means in making streets 
and building houses in advance of population, the value produced is far short of 
the cost, because they will not yield interest upon the investment By offering" 
them at low rents, he induces persons to occupy them who would otherwise have 
paid rent to the owners of those previously buflt Houses become supenibim- 
dant, and rents fall. He thus injures both himself and his neighbours by the 
waste of his own capital, whereas, he might have applied it in such manner as 
would have benefited the whole community. So long, however, as improvements 
by roads and canals are lefl to individual enterprise, no possible disadvantage 
can arise from permitting the ovmers of cajntal to judge for themselves the 
benefit likely to result from any investment, and there is no more propriety in 
the government undertaking to judge for them, than there would be if they pro- 
posed to invest the same quantity in making hats, or shoes. It is only when 
governments undertake to make such improvements that any material waste a£ 
capital, or disadvantage of any kind, is to be apprehended. They adopt the idea 
that it is not necessary that investments should pay interest, the consequence of 
which is, that vast sums are expended which yield no result whatever. Had the 
canal and rail road improvements made by the State of Pennsylvania been 
mtrusted to individuals, all that is really valuable of them would have been 
made with less tiian one half of the expenditure— all would have yielded profit — 
and, ultimately, a more extensive and more beneficial system might have been 
completed with twelve millions of dollars, than that which now exists, obtained 
at the cost of twenty-three millions. If the city of London, or that of Philadel- 
phia, were to undertake to extend all the pavements several miles beyond their 
present limits, the owners of property might, with great justice, complain that 
they were taxed for undertakings that not only would not benefit, but that would 
greatly injure, them, by giving, at their expense, advantages to distant land, and 
promoting the dispersion of the inhabitants. Precisely such is the operation 
of many of the rail roads and canals that have been made in the United States. 
They promote the dispersion of the people in the same manner as Uie coloniza- 
tion scheme of Great Britain. The injury is comparatively small, because ihe 
rapid growth of population speedily fills up the vacancy that is created, but the 
growth of both population and capital would be more rapid under a different 
system. Colonization, as carried on in the United States, is generally a healthful 
operation, but every attempt to force it is certain to be productive of injury. When- 
ever the persons using roads, or canals, or houses, are willing to pay interest upon 
their cost, it may be presumed that the benefit derived therefrom is equal thereto, 
but when they are not willing to do so, part, at least, of the capital is wasted. 
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and Mississippi, has been great, but it has been accompanied by 
a corresponding decrease in those of South Ca^rolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, the proprietors of which have sold 
their plantations at reduced prices, and in fnany cases have 
abandoned them. Such would be the case in many parts of 
New England, but that the investment of capital in manufac- 
tures gives to the land the advantage of a market at home, 
more advantageous than that which the lands of superior fer- 
tility in the West derive from their rail roads, and thus makes 
amends for deficiency of quality. 

The assessed value of the real estate in the United States in 
1799, was 613 millions of dollars. In 1814-15, it rose to 1,631 
millions.* After that time it fell considerably, and in 1818 it 
w^ould not probably have been more than 1,300 millions. In 
1834, the States of New York and Ohio were assessed at 461 
millions. Those states embrace one fifth of the whole popula- 
tion, and probably more than one fifth of the value of property. 
Assuming, however, that it is one fifth, we obtain, as the <wr- 
^e^ssed value of the lands and houses in the United States, 
2,300 milHonsj being 1,000 millions more than in 1818. If we 
add to this 1,000 millions, two thirds, to obtain the real value, 
we shall have 1,667 millions, being an average increase of real 
value, of about 100 millions per annum. If such was the growth 
of 16 years of prosperity, how is it possible that a single year 
should produce so great an increase, and that property in New 
York, the real value of which did not exceed 600 millions in 
1S34, should rise in 1835 to 700, and in 1836 to 900 nfiillions?t 
Or, how is it possible that property in the United States, which 
in two centuries had risen only to 4,000 millions of real value, 
should rise in one or two years to 5,000, or probably 6,000 mil- 
lions? It is not possible that such a rise should take place and be 
permanent, and we must therefore look for a fall. How far it 
will go, it is not possible now to say, but a fall must take place. J 

» Pitkin's Statistics, p. 313. 

f We have naw before us a statement, drawn up by a gentleman possessing 
ample fiieans of iniformation, from which it would appear, that the nominal value 
of the real estate of New York, in 1836, could not have been less than 1200 
millions. 

t At the time of writing this chapter, property was still rising. The fall has 
csommenced, and it must continue. 
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The value of the real estate of the Union tends to advance 
steadily with the labour and capital applied to its improve- 
ment, but the annual increase is less than the annual expendi* 
ture for that purpose.'^ If we suppose the amount that can bo 

* If the most advantageous investment of capital in, or upon, land be attended 
with an increase of value short of the amount applied, what roust be the effect 
of its application to unprqfitable rail roads, canals, and other improvements ? 
TTie construction of such works, where they will yield but a small return to the 
owners, is of^en defended upon the ground that they give great value to the 
land through which they pass. We find, however, that in no case is landed 
property worth what would be necessary fbr its reproduction, and therefore that 
the land, when thus improved, will not exchange for the quantity of labour ex* 
pended in its production* Its owners could purchase an interest in property to 
which value has been already given by the expenditure of capital, at less than the 
cost of rendering their own so, as is done by the man who purchases land im- 
mediately beyond that now in cultivation, which derives advantage from the 
roads or canals previously made. If the increase in the freduciivenes^ tf 
labour^ consequent upon the making of the road^ were equal to the interest of the 
capital invested^ the owners could afford to pay toll for its use^ to the amount of 
that interest. No man will build a house, unless he suppose that he will find 
some person to whom the use of the capital, thus applied, will be of sufficient aid- 
vantage to induce him to pay interest on the amomit expended. If he baild it, 
and obtain only half the usual rate of interest, it is evident that one half of the 
capital, appropriated in some other manner, would have been productive of equal 
benefit to the person who used it in that form. If a manufacturer were urged 
to expend $10,000 upon some improvement in his motive power, by which labour 
could be rendered more productive, he would inquire how much of the wa|rQ8 
usually paid to his men would be saved thereby. If he found that they would 
allow him only three per cent, upon the capital, he would deem it more advim- 
tageous to apply it to the increase of the quantity of machines, rather than of 
their quality. By this mode oi application, he might be enabled so to extend his 
operations, that, in a few years, he might make the other improvement with ad' 
vantage. The saving from a few machines would not be sufficient to warrant 
the expenditure, but when the number was greatly increased, it would become 
his interest to make it. The extension of rail roads and canals beyond proper 
Umits, absorbs a large amount of capital that might, with greater advantage, be 
employed in increasing the nmnber of farms, or of manu&ctories, to be benefited 
thereby, the owners of which would then find it to their interest to pay a sufficient 
amount of toll to render productive the capital required. 

When capital is worth five per cent., those who use it make wages, ai^d as 
much more as pays the capitalist for his machines. If it be lent to a man who 
can only make wages and have a surplus of three per cent, it is obvious that it 
must be unprofitably applied. This is equally true in relation to all investments. 
Many of the rail roads, and canals, constructed in the United States, and in Great 
Britain, do not aid labour to a sufficient extent to enable those who use them to 
pay toll to the amount that is required to pay interest upon the cost. Such is 
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so applied to be equal to 150 millions of dollars^ and we do not 
think it can much exceed that sum, the annual growth of value 
cannot be more than 100 millions, and our successors, twenty 
years hence, will probably estimate it at 600O millions, being 
nearly the valuation of 1836. What is true, in this respect, m re- 
gard to the United States, is equally true in regard to all other 
countries. When, then, after a series of prosperous years, in 
which labour and capital have been fully and profitably em- 
ployed, we see a rapid rise in the value of real estate, we map 
he assured that it cannot l>e permanent, because the increase cf 
real indue can only arise out of the annual savings applied to 
its improvement^ and cannot equal the amount so applied. 



The tendency of the price rf capital^ as marked by the rate 
tf interest^ is to fall As labour becomes more productive, the 
capitalist retains a constantly diminishing proportion of the 
amount that is lent, and of the commodities that he sells. Where 
the empteyment of capital has been restrained by legislative 
interferences, as in the case of England already referred to,* 
there is a tendency to a very gradual advance in the proportion 
claimed by its owner, as those restrictions are removed, either 
by the gradual operation of the laws of nature, or by the re^ 
peal of restrictive laws ; and such is, likewise, the case in the 
United States, as improvement in the means of manufacturing 
the various commodities protected by the tariff, places daily 
an increased portion of the products of the country above pnK 
tection, and thus renders trade more free. The rise that can take 
place in Great Britain cannot much exceed one per cent, and 
in the Utiited States it must be much less, because the restricK 
tions have interfered comparatively little with the employment 
of cajfttal. With this exception, no increase can possibly take 



particularly the cue with many of those made by the state and general govern-^ 
menu of the Upion — ^with the Caledonian canal made by the BritiBh govern^ 
ment — ^with the canals of Ireland, and of France, made wholly or in part by the 
gorenmients of those oountries. If they would have yielded the usual rate or 
profit, they would hafe been constructed by individuals. The same capital, had 
it been left in the pockets of the producers, would have yielded the full rate of 
profiL 

"^ Ante, pafe 91. 
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place in the proportion of ,the capitalistt or rate of interestf 
that can be permanent Wars may prevent accumulation^ 
and render labour less productive ; in which case, the rate of 
interest will rise, but so long as there is a constant increase 
in the productiveness of labour, so long must there be a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of the capitalist, accompanied by an in- 
crease in the quantity of commodities that may be obtained in 
return for the use of any given amount of capital. There can 
be no permanent increase in the rate of interest^ or in the rate 
of advance of the tradei^^ after their proportions shall have been 
settled under a system that allows every man to employ his 
means, in such manner as he deems likely to yield him the 
largest return. When we see interest rising rapidly, or trade 
carried on at a high rate of profit, we may be assured that a 
reverse will take place, and that it will fall below the level, as 
it has risen above it For the moment^ the change is always attri- 
buted to the increased productiveness of capitaly bvi were capital 
and labour really more produ^tive^ the proportion would faU^ 
instead of rising. 

Commodities of all descriptions frequently rise in price, 
while labour is stationary, so that the labourer obtains a di- 
minished quantity. The tendency is to a fall in the labour price^ 
yielding to the labourer a constantly increasing quantity in re- 
turn for a given amount of exertion. When, on the contrary^ 
we see a rise in commodities generally^ giving to the labourer a 
diminished return, we may feel assured that it is not to be per^ 
manent. It may result from war, and endure for many years, as 
was the case in Great Britain, but the return to peace will see 
a fall in prices, so as to yield the labourer a larger, and con- 
stantly increasing, return. The labour price of commodities 
falls with increased, as it rises with decreased, production. We 
see this to be the case when the crop of grain, or of cotton, is 
small, and the laws which regulate the prices of those commo- 
dities, regulate those of all others. 

The money price of all commodities tends to fall, because 
the improvements in the mode of producing all others are more 
rapid than in the production of gold and silver. When we see 
aU commodities rise in price, we may be sure that they are not 
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valued in money, but in some representative thereof, and that 
when gold and silver came to be demanded for them, they will 
fall. 



The money price of labour would have fallen with the in^ 
creased difficulty of procuring the precious metals, but for the 
substitution therefor of credits in the form of drafts, bank nota*?, 
<&c., in most of the operations of the world. So long as that 
substitution maintains money and labour in their present ratio 
to each other, so long will the average price remain where it 
is, but if, at any time, the mines should fail to yield a sufficient 
supply to do so, and the power of substituting credit in its place 
should be diminished, the average price must fell. When credit 
is diminished and money is hoarded, prices fall. When credit 
is complete, and bills and drafts are substituted for specie, 
prices tend to rise. The maintenance of peace throughout the 
MTorld — improvements in the faciHties of transmission, by 
means of rail roads — and the establishment of confidence in 
bills and drafts, in the minds of the people of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, would tend to diminish greatly the 
quantity of specie required, and would cause prices to rise, 
unless the consumption for other purposes should be equal to 
the quantity thus set free by the substitution of credits. 

Confidence thus tends to increase the average quantity 6f 
money to be obtained by the labourer, and distrust to diminish 
it. We see no reason to doubt that there will be a constant 
increase in confidence,* and in the facilities of transmission, 
that will maintain the present average money price of labour, 
while we see little reason to believe that the supply will be in- 
creased by the restoration of peace to Mexico and Peru. 
Should this occur, the mines would probably become more 
productive, the eflfect of which would be to increase the quan- 
tity of money obtained for any given quantity of labour. 

Should the average price remain stationary, changes may 
still take place among nations, as we see them occur among 

* Confidence has been somewhat impaired recently, but it will speedily be 
restored, to become more extensive than at any former period. Interferences 
prevent, for a time, the operation of the laws of nature, but the latter must 
triumph in the end. 
20 
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individuals. If the price paid to the maker of shoes be cme 
dollar per pair, and the average product of labour be one pair, 
the average money price of labour must be one dollar. If, 
however, one person possess a machine that enables him to 
produce two pairs, he obtains two dollars per day for bis la- 
bour, while his neighbour, who can make only half a pair, can 
earn but fifty cents. The one is above the average, as the 
other is below it. Such is the case among nations. The peo- 
ple of India and China are below the average, as those of 
Great Britain and the United States are above it. If the makers 
of shoes generally could obtain the use of similar machines, the 
productiveness of labour so employed would increase greatly, 
and the effect would be a fall in the money price of shoes, 
which would sell for only fifty cents per pair. The average 
money price of labour would remain the same, but the wagesy 
in money, of the man that had had the monopoly of the ma- 
chine, would fall to one dollar, unless by some new improve- 
ment he could place himself as far in advance as Tie had before 
been. The inferior workman, if unable to purchase a machine 
to aid him, would still make but half a pair of shoes per day, 
and would now obtain only one half as much money wages 
as he had before the change took place. 

Money wages are higher in the United States and in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, because they possess aids to labour not 
common to all the world. Should their machinery remain 
stationary, while that of Germany, France, Italy, and the rest 
of Europe was being brought up to a level with that which 
they possess, the effect would be a rise in the money wages of 
the Continent and a fall in their own. If India and China were 
unable to obtain similar machinery, the effect would be a reduo 
tion in their money wages, already far below the av«:ag^ 

Supposing the precious metals and labour to maintain their 
present ratio to each other, the money wages of the United 
States can be supported only by maintaining the superiority of 
their machinery, and they can be augmented only by increasing 
that superiority. That object can be accomplished only by per- 
mitting both labourer and capitalist to apply their powers in 
the manner that they deem most productive, and by permitting 
capital to accumulate rapidly, as it will do when the drafts 
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upon the proceeds of labour, for the support of government, are 
moderate^ 

Every measure that increases the difference between them 
and other nations, must increase money wages, and every one 
that diminishes it, must diminish them. A war in Europe would 
diminish the product of wheat, and raise its price abroad. The 
producers thereof in the United States would find their power 
to obtam money increased, while those in Gtermany would find 
it diminished. If it were continued for a length of time, as were 
the wars of the French Revolution, the demand for corn would 
cause an increased demand for agricultural labour, and the 
producers of cotton, of hats, and of shoes, who had suffered in- 
convenience from the rise that had taken place in provisions, 
would be induced by the offer of high wages to turn their at- 
tention to the production of wheat. The waste o( capital in 
Europe, by diminishing the amount of production, would tend 
to raise the money prices of commodities generally, and labour 
ttottld follato* The producers of gold and silver would find their 
commodities diminished in their powers of commanding others 
in exchange. 

Here, the increase in prices would precede the advance of 
wages, which would follow slowly after, and could not rise 
sufficiently high to give the labourer the same amount of com- 
modities, because the average productiveness of labour had dif 
minished. The reader, by calling to mind the changes in the 
price of commodities and of labour during the late wars, or at 
any period of deficient crops, will satisfy himself that such has 
always been the case. 

Had those wars not taken place, capital would now be vastly 
more abundant, and the average power of labour to command 
the necessaries and conveniences of life would be much greater 
than at present. The people of France and Germany would 
produce their commodities in greater abundance, and would 
have larger quantities to exchange for the cotton and tobacco 
of the United States and the manufactures of Great Britain. 
The great community, constituting the world, is governed by 
the same laws as one composed of one hundred inhabitants, 
separated from the rest of the world and dependent upon itself 
for all its supplies. In such a society, if indisposition should 
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deprive it of the services of the shoemaker, or of those of the 
tailor, every member would feel the loss in the increased labour 
requisite to supply himself with shoes, or coats. Diminished 
production in one would be attended by diminished reward 
for labour to all. Such is the case in the world at large. If 
the people of Germany be prevented frorp selling their com, 
they cannot purchase cotton or tobacco. If by war they be 
prevented from raising it, the people of the United States feel 
the effect in the diminished power of obtaining other commo- 
dities in exchange for their productions. 

Short crops of wheat abroad produce increased prices at 
home, and there is an appearance of increased prosperity, but 
the effect of those increased prices is to diminish the labourer's 
power of obtaining it in exchange, and to diminish the demand 
for labour in consequence of the inability of foreigners to con- 
sume other articles that they have been accustomed to purchase. 
Diminished production in any part of the world tends to diminish 
the quantity of commodities obtainable by the labourer in every 
other party while increased production in any one tends to in- 
crease it in every other. It is, therefore, to the interest of all 
that universal peace should reign — that capital should increase 
— and that labour should be productive. 

When a rise in money wages arises from further improve- 
ments of machinery, by which the powers of the labourer are 
increased, and he is placed still further above the average of 
production, it is accompanied by a fall in the price of commo- 
dities.* Thus if the shoemakers and hatters of the United 



* That this doctrine b in accordance with experience, is evident from the 
following statement 

** In the year 1834, in two fine spinning-mills at Manchester, a spinner could 
j^oduce sixteen poapd» of yam, of the 'fineness of two hundred hanks to the 
pound, from mules of the productive fertility of three hundred to threq hundred 
and twenty-four spindles, working them sixty-nine hours: and the quantity 
that he turned ofl[. uk sixty-nine hours, more frequently exceeded ''sixteen 
pounds than fell short of it These very mules being in the same year r». 
placed by others of tlouble power, let us analyze the result: ' The spinner had 
been accustomed to produce sixteen pounds of No. 200 yam fi-om mules of 
the said extent From the list of prices, it appears, that in the month of May, • 
he was paid 3«. 6rf. per pound ; which being multiplied by sixteen, gives 54». 
far his gross receipts, out of which he had to pay (at the highest) 13». for assist- 
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States could at once increase their production twenty-five per 
cent., shoes and hats would fall in price, while money wages 
would rise. A rise of money wages, in any country, from in- 
creased production, is advantageous to all, because it indicates 
an increase in the power of obtaining commodities generally, 
whereas a rise in one country, from diminished production in 
another^ is disadvantageous to all, as it marks a diminution in 
the power of obtaining commodities generally. 

We arrive now at the conclusion that when the rise of money 
wages is preceded by a rise in the prices of commoditieSy it arises 
from diminished production — or from excess of the substitutes 
for money — is disadvantageous to the labourer^ and temporary 
in its duration.* 

When, on the contrary, it is accompanied by a fall in the 
prices of commodities, it arises from increased production — is ad- 
vantageous to the labourer — and is likely to be permanent 

ants. This leaves him 41«. of net earnings. But soon thereafter his mules 
have their productive power doubled, being remounted with six hundred and 
ibrty^ight spindles. He is now paid 2«, 5d, per pound, instead of 3s. 6d, — ^that 
is, two thirds of his former wages per pound ; but he turns off double weight of 
■work in the same time, namely, thirty-two pounds, instead of sixteen. His gross 
receipts are therefore 2«. 5d. multiplied into, thirty -two, or 77«. 4d, He now re- 
quires, however^ Jive assistants to help him, to whom, averaging their cost at 59* 
a^piece per week, he must pay 25«. ; or, to avoid the possibility of cavil, say 27«. 
Deducting this sum from his gross receipts, he will retain 5^. 4</. for his net 
earnings for sixty-nine hours' work, instead of 41»^ being an increase of 9«. 4d, 
per week. This statement of the spinner's benefit is rather under the mark than 
above it, as miglit be proved by other documents, were it necessary." — Supple- 
nuntary Factory Report, — Preface to Tables by J. W, Cowell Esq. 

It is unnecessary to adduce any evidence of the constant fall in the price of 
all manufactures of cotton. 

* It is this state of things that produces Trades' Unions and other combina- 
lions to ra,ise the price of labour. The labourers feel the inconvenience of high 
prices. for commodities, and most naturally desire that theirs should also be ad- 
vanced, which rarely occurs ui^til a short time before the explosion which throws 
them out of employment They suffer first by high prices of all articles of con- 
sumption, and afterwards by the inability to obtain wages. They are moire 
sinned against than sinning. Interferences, by means of wars and restraints, 
with the natural laws which govern trade, are always the cause of those ad- 
vances in price which dimmish the reward of labour, and cause the labourers 
to become turbulent and disorderly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

4 

REVIEW. MR, MALTHUS. 

In order that the reader may be enabled to compare the 
views which we have submitted to his consideration, with those 
of some of the most distinguished writers on the subject, we 
shall now give such extracts from their writings as are neces- 
sary for that purpose, with our remarks thereon, commencing 
with 

MR. MALTHUS, 

Who defines wealth to consist of " the material things neces- 
sary, useful, or agreeable to man, which huve required same 
portion of human exertion to produce.^** He would thus appear 
to ascribe to labour exclusively the power of giving value; but 
by the following extracts it will be seen that he deems the cause 
of value in land to be the scarcity of that which is fertile, or 
possessed of advantages of situation, and that the owners derive 
the power of demanding rent for its use from the necessity 
which exists of having recourse to soils that yield a smaller re- 
turn to labour. He thus departs from his original position. 

" In the early periods of society, or more remarkably perhaps, 
when the knowledge and capital of an old society are employed upon 
fresh and fertile land, the surplus produce of the soil shows itself 
chiefly in extraordinary high profits, and extraordinary high wages, 
and appears but little in the shape of rent. While fertile land is in 
abundance, and may be had by whoever asks for it, nobody of course 
will pay a rent to a landlord. But it is not consistent with the laws 
of nature, and the limits and quality of the earth, that this state of 
things should continue. Diversities of soil and situation must 
necessarily exist in all countries. All land cannot be the most 
fertile : all situations cannot he the nearest to navigable rivers 
and markets- But the accumulation of capital beyond the means of 
employing it on land of the greatest natural fertility, and the most 

* Definitions, p. 234. 
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advanti^eousiy situated, mttst necessarily lower profits ; wh'le the 
tendency of population to increasis beyond the means of subsistence 
must, after a certain time j tower the wages of labour J*^* 

" If the profits of stock on the inferior land taken into cultivation 
were thirty per cent., and portions of the old land would yield forty 
per cent., ten per cent, of the forty would obvjously be rent by 
whomsoever received. When capital had further accumulated, and 
labour fallen on the more eligible land of a country, other lands, 
less favourably circumstanced with respect to fertility or situation, 
might be occupied with advantage. The expenses of cultivation, 
including profits, having fallen, poorer land, or land more distant 
from rivers or markets, though yielding at first no rent, might fully 
repay these expenses, and fully answer to the cultivator. And 
again, when either the profits of stocky or the wages of labour, or 
both, have still further fallen, land still poorer or still less fa- 
vourably sittutted, might be taken into cultivation.'f 

These are, we believe, the only two passages in which refe- 
rence is made to " advantages of situation." Throughout the 
remainder of his work, rent is attributed as exclusively to dif- 
ference of fertility, as if no mention had been made of any other 
quality. His whole theory of rent, and of population, is built upon 
Vie necessity for cvltivqting inferior soils, yielding a constantly 
decreasing return to labour, the consequence of which must be 
found in a constantly decreasing rate of wages and of profits. 
We have shown that advantages of situation result entirely 
from the application of labour and capital, by which the "desert 
wastes'* of the Netherlands are made to produce a greater value 
of commodities than the fertile lands of Illinois, and the inferior 
soils of England to yield larger wages to the cultivator than 
the superior soils on the banks of the Ganges, and of the Indus. 
In order that the doctrines of Mr. Malthus should be admitted 
to be true, it would be necessary to prove that as soils inferior, 
either as regards fertility, or situation, are brought into cultiva- 
tion, there is a reduction in the i^ate of wages and of profits* 
Inferiority of situation is precisely equivalent to inferiority of 
fertility, as the man who cultivates land No. 6, near New York, 
yielding him two hundred bushels, has as large a return for his 
labour as he who cultivates No. 1, in Illinois, or elsewhere, 

* Principles of PoMtical Economy, p. 150. t Ibid. p. 153. 
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yielding him three hundred, of which one third is taken to de- 
fray the cost of transportation. The one can produce at market 
as much as the other. The 100 additional bushels are. con- 
sumed by the men and horses employed in carrying it there. 

It is important that the reader should remark that either 
cause produces inferiority, as otherwise he is liable to be mis- 
led. It is said that wages are high in Illinois, because there 
only the most fertile lands are cultivated, while the real infe- 
riority, which consists in disadvantages of situation, is care- 
fully kept out of sight. Where inferior land near a city yields 
high wages, they are attributed to advantages of situation — 
i. e, capital. If those advantages give value to inferior lands, 
their absence must detract from the value of those which are 
fertile, and difference in this respect must be the cause why the 
inferior soils of many parts of Europe, and of the United States, 
yield large wages to the labourer, and pay, as rent, more than 
can be obtained for the fee simple of others among the most fer- 
tile in the world. Those inferior lands can produce at market 
a greater exchangeable value than the others can now do. 

We have shown that as population and capital increase — 
as inferior land is taken into cultivation, and as additional capi- 
tal is applied to that already occupied — wages and profits both 
rise — that such has been the case for five centuries in Eng- 
land — that it has been so in the United States, and in various 
other countries — while rent was steadily increasing, thus prov- 
ing that value in land does not arise from the necessity of ap- 
plying additional capital with diminished return, but that, on the 
contrary, it uniformly accompanies, and increases with, the 
poiver of applying capital and labour to those inferior lands, 
mth an increased return. 

It is assumed, on the contrary, by Mr. Malthus, that high 
profits and high wages attend the early periods of society, 
when there is abundant evidence that precisely the reverse 
is the case. We have seen that the return to capital and la- 
bour, in commodities, is greater in the United States than it 
was a century since, and we know that both are rising. We 
knew that wages are higher in England, which is densely peo- 
pled, than in Poland, which is not ; we know that the rent which 
is paid by the Polish, or Russian, serf in a land so thinly peopled 
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that the inferior soils need not be cultivated, is vastly greater 
in proportion to the product than in Holland, where much of 
what is occupied was, some centuries since, " a desert waste." 
We know that it is in the early periods of society that man is 
held in slavery for the purpose of compelling the payment of 
rent, which is always most oppressive when population is thin, 
and when only the most fertile lands are cultivated. We know 
that in the formation of new settlements, where fertile land 
abounds, there is great poverty and distress, and yet it is as- 
sumed, that as population increases, and as cultivation is ex- 
tended, there is a constantly diminishing return to labour and 
capital, causing a reduction of both wages and profits. 

Mr. M althus attributes the power to command rent to certain 
properties peculiar to the soil, as follows : — 

** The inequality of soils occasions, even at an early period of so- 
ciety, a comparative scarcity of the best lands ; and this scarcity is 
undoubtedly one of the causes of rent properly so called. On this 
account, perhaps the term partial monopoly may be fairly applica- 
Ue to it. But the scarcity of land, thus implied, is by no means 
alone sufficient to produce the effects observed. And a more accu- 
rate investigation of the subject will show us how different the high 
price of raw produce is, both in its nature and origin, and the laws 
by which it is governed, from the high price of a common mo- 
nopoly. 

" The causes of the excess of the price of raw produce above the 
costs of production, may be stated to be three. 

" First, and mainly. That quality of the earth, by which it ctm be 
made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than is re- 
quired for the maintenance of the persons employed on the land. 

" 2dly, That quality peculiar to the necessaries of life of being 
able, when properly distributed, to create their own demand, or to 
raise up a number of demanders in proportion to the quantity of ne- 
cessaries produced. 

«* And, 3dly, The compaftitive scarcity of fertile land, eithw natu^ 
ral or artificial. 

*'The quality of the soil here noticed as the primary cause of the 
bigh price of raw produce, is the gifl of nature to man. It is quite 
unconnected with monopoly, and yet is so absolutely essential to tiie 
existence of rent, that without it no degree of scarcity or monopoly 

21 
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cnuld have occasioned an excess of the price of yaw produce, above 
what was necessary for the payment of wages' and profits."* 

Here we have Mr. Malthus's true doctrine of rent, freed 
from any admixture of " advantages of situation," Rent is 
owing, I. To the quality that the soil possesses of yielding 
more than is necessary for the cultivators. 11. To a property 
peculiar to it of raising consumers. III. To the high price of 
raw produce, caused by the scarcity of fertile land, making 
it constantly necessary to have recourse to inferior soils, at a 
constantly reducing rate of wages. 

- In regard to the first and second of these causes, it may be 
remarked that they are possessed in common with all other 
machines used by man. A cotton mill pays rent, because it 
possesses the property of producing much nwre than is neces- 
sary to supply the wants of those who are employed in working 
it. It possesses that of increasing the number of consumers of 
its products, because every improvement tends to facilitate 
their acquisition by those who have been unable to consume 
them, or have been compelled to limit their consumption within 
what is necessary to their comfort, or their pleasure. It tends to 
increase the number, of those who may devote themselves to 
the production of food, because it diminishes the number re- 
quired for the production of other commodities that are equally 
necessary. When a large portion of time and labour is re- 
quired for the construction of houses and for the preparation 
of clothing, a small portion remains for producing food, but 
with every increase in the power of obtaining one necessary 
of life, there is increased power of obtaining all others. A ship 
pays rent for the same reasons. By diminishing the quan- 
tity of labour required for the transportation of food to the 
place of consumption, an increased quantity is left to be ap- 
plied to producing it at the place of growth. A rail road tends 
to increase the number of consumers of food, because it di- 
minishes the quantity required by the horses that would other- 
wise be employed. All tend to facilitate production — all* have 
an equal tendency to increase the number of consumers — all 
pay rent for the same reasons — ^while not one of them wodd do 

* Principle! of Political Economy, p. 148* 
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SO if all their products were consumed by the persons employed 
in working them. These properties being thus common to all 
machines, it is unnecessary to discuss them further, and we will 
therefore turn our attention to cause No. III. 

If that be the true cause, wages should have fallen, and they 
should continue to fall. The high price of raw produce being 
caused by the necessity of constantly having recourse to infe- 
rior soils, and those soils having been brought into action to a 
vast extent in England, within the last century, the effect, if 
ever to be produced, should at least have commenced. It 
should also have commenced in the United States, which have 
grown to a population of fifteen millions, scattered over a vast 
extent of country, in which every species, from the rugged soil 
of New England to the sandy one of New Jersey, and the fer- 
tile alluvion of the Mississippi, is now in cultivation. Here we 
have an old and a new state, and can compare the results. If 
we can find a reduction of wages, the theory has facts to rest 
upon — ^but if it is evident that, with the extension of cultivation 
from No. 1 to No. 2, there is an advance of wrages; that a 
similar result takes place in going from No. 2 to No. 3, and 
that it is continued through Nos. 4, 5, and 6; that it is steadily 
going on, and that the advance is daily more rapid; we may 
doubt much if the doctrine be sound, and rtiust seek elsewhere 
for a cause of that value, the evidence of which is found in the 
payment of rent. 

Having attributed the value of land and the power to demand 
rent, to the appropriation of the most productive soils — or par- 
tial monopoly, Mr. Malthus proceeds to show that it is gov- 
erned by laws different from those which govern other mo- 
nopolies, thus endeavouring to establish a difference between 
capital thus employed, and that which is invested in other de- 
scriptions of machinery. 

" In all common monopolies, the price of the produce, and conse- 
quently the excess of price above the cost of production, may in- 
crease without any definite bounds. In the partial monopoly of the 
land which produces necessaries, the price of the produce cannot by 
any possibility exceed the Value of the labour which it can maintain ; 
and the excess of its price above the cost of its production is subjected 
to a limit as impassible. This limit is the surplus of necessaries 
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vhich the land can be made to yield beyond the lowest wants of the 
cultivators, and is strictly dependent upon the natural or acquired 
fertility of the soil. Increase this fertility, the limit will be enlarged, 
and the land may yield a high rent ; diminish it, the limit will be 
contracted, and a high rent will become impossible ; diminish it still 
fbrther, the limit will coincide with the cost of production, and all 
rent will disappear."* 

Here we are told that the " price of produce cannot exceed 
the value of the labour which it can raaintain." How is it to 
be maintained 1 As in India, upon a handful of rice, and a rag 
of clothing, or as in the United States, upon the best provisions 
most abundantly supplied, and with the best clothing? The 
value of produce is that of the labour that can be obtained in 
exchange for it, and cannot exceed that limit, which is also the 
limit of the price of cotton and woollen goods, of ships, and of 
commodities of all descriptions. 

We are also told that there is a limit to the excess of value, 
and that it is strictly dependent upon fertility. We might apply 
this, with equal propriety, to a cotton mill. Increase the pro- 
ductive power of land by the addition of manure, or by the 
making of rail roads and canals, and the excess, over and above 
the share of the cultivator, will be increased. Do the same 
with a cotton mill, and the same result will be obtained. De- 
stroy the roads and bridges, and the land will cease to be culti- 
vated, and will cease to pay rent. Take out the machinery of 
the cotton mill, and it will be abandoned, and will pay no rent 
to its owner. If, however , the wants of the people make it ne- 
cessary to cultivate the land, notwithstanding its deteriorationy 
or to work the mill with inferior machinery, rent will not disap- 
pear, but, on th^ contrary, the oioner will have it in his power to 
demand a constantly increasing proportion of the product^ at- 
tended with a constant decrease in the amount of commodities 
at his command. Here the " necessity for cultivating inferior 
soils" will exist, with all its consequences. Thus all that is said 
of land is equally true of capital employed in any other way. 

Mr. Malthas asks, " Is it [rent] not a clear indication of a most 
inestimable quality in the soil, which God has bestowed on man — 
the quality of being able to maintain more persons than are necesscury 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 148. 
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to work it ? Is it not a part, and we shall see farther on that it is 
an absolutely necessary part, of that surplus produce from the land, 
which has been justly stated to be the source of all power and en- 
joyment ; and without which, in fact, there would be no cities, no 
military or naval force, no arts, no learning, none of the finer manu- 
factures, none of the conveniences and luxuries of foreign countries, 
and none of that cultivated and polished society, which not only ele- 
vates and dignifies individuals, but which extends its beneficial in- 
fluence through the whole mass of the people ?"* 

Is not this equally true of a cotton mill, and of all other ma- 
chinery 1 If the labour of men employed upon land, produced 
no more than the necessary supply of food for those who worked 
it, no cotton could be grown, and no clothes could be made. 
If a cotton mill could produce no more cloth than was neces- 
sary for those who worked it, they who were thus employed 
could not supply clothing to those who were employed in pro- 
ducing food. 

If rent arise out of the necessity for cultivating inferior soils, 
yielding a constantly diminishing return to labour, how is it 
that in every country, as cultivation is extended over those 
^ils, there is a constantly increasing power of enjoying all the 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries above referred to? 

If it be ^n indication of the admirable quality above indi- 
cated, how is it that when the most fertile soils only are culti- 
vated, and when the owner of land claims as rent the largest 
portion of the product, there is constant danger of starva- 
tion '? How is it that the people of Poland, of Russia, and of 
all countries in which the population is thin, and in which the 
necessity for cultivating the inferior soils does not exist, catmot 
prodtice as much as in England and the United States is ne- 
cessary for the labourer's share? How is it that on the most 
fertile lands in the world, like those of Texas, the labourer 
could not make wages, while the inferior soils in England and 
the United States yield large rents to their owners, and large 
wages to the occupants ? How is it that where the owner can 
claim, as rent, the largest proportion, there are few cities, or 
towns — no learning — none of the finer manufactures — no con- 
sumption of the conveniences and luxuries of foreign countries? 

* PrincipleB of Political Economy, p. 149. 
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" If profits and wages were not to fall, then, without particular im- 
provements in cultivation, none but the very richest lands could be 
brought into use."* 

Here is a reason offered to explain why wages and profits 
have not fallen, although inferior soils have been brought into 
use. If the law proposed by Mr. Malthus were true, he would 
not find it necessary to offer such explanation, because it would 
be universally true. Improvements of cultivation arise out of 
increased capital, and are the cause why inferior lands pay 
higher rent than was formerly paid by the most fertile, at the 
same time that the labourer receives higher wages. Those 
improvements are constantly going on, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the worst land in Great Britain will at some future 
period pay as high a rent as is now paid by the best, leaving 
to the cultivator higher wages than he now receives. 

" When such an accumulation of capital takes place on the lands 
first chosen, as to render the returns of the additional stock employed 
less than could be obtained from inferior land, it must evidently an- 
swer to cultivate such inferior land."f 

When such an accumulation of capital in the form of roads 
and canals takes place, as will render the produce of inferior 
land sufficiently valuable to pay wages to those engaged upon 
it, to the full extent they have been accustomed to receive from 
superior lands, it will be cultivated, but not before. 

" The fall of profits and wages which practically takes place, un- 
doubtedly transfers a portion of produce to the landlord, and forms 
a part, though, as we shall see farther on, only a part of his rent. 
# * « * The transfer from profits and wages, and such a price 
of produce as yields rent, which have been objected to as injurious, 
and as depriving the consumer of what it gives to the landlord, are 
absolutely necessary in order to obtain any considerable addition to 
the wealth and revenue of the first settlers in a new country ; and 
are the natural and unavoidable consequences of that increase of 
capital and population for which nature has provided in the propen- 
sities of the human race.":|: 

Here the reduction of the wages of the cultivator, and of the 
profits of the capital he may employ in its cultivation, is as- 
sumed as necessary " to obtain any considerable addition to 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 152. t JbicL p. 153. t Ibid. p. 152. 
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the wealth and revenue of the settlers in a new country," and 
necessary to the appearance of rent In the United States there 
has been the most rapid advance of wages, and the profits of 
capital continue to rise, while there is a constant increase of 
population, accompanied by the cultivation oi the inferior soils. 
Hents are daily rising, and with them the wages of labour and 
the profits of capital. Such also has been the case in England, 
while in those countries in which only the most fertile lands 
are cultivated, wages are still very low. 

^' In most of the great eastern monarchies, the sovereign has been 
considered in the light of the owner of the soil. This premature 
monopoly of the land, joined with the two properties of the soil and 
of its products first noticed, has enabled the government to claim, at 
a very early period, a certain portion of the produce of all cultivated 
land; and under whatever name this may be taken, it is essentially 
rent. It is an excess both of the quantity, and of the exchangeable 
value of what is produced above the actual costs of cultivation. 

" But in most of these monarchies there was a great extent of fertile 
territory ; the natural surplus of the soil was very considerable ; and 
while the claims upon it were moderate, the remainder was sufficient 
to afford such ample profits and wages as could not be obtained in 
any other employment, and would allow of a rapid increase of popu- 
lation."* 

The whole sum claimed by these Eastern governments is 
deemed to be an excess above the cost of cultivation. That 
" cost" is the labour employed, and it depends upon the amount 
thus claimed as " excess," whether the labourer shall be com- 
pelled to live on a handful of rice per day, and go naked, or be 
permitted to have a full allowance of good provisions and com- 
fortable clothing. The whole proceeds of the soil of India, as 
at present cultivated, would not pay the cost of cultivation by 
an English, or American, labourer. Notwithstanding this, "the 
natural surplus" claimed by the great tax-gatherer, is one half of 
the whole product, leaving " such ample wages" as enable him, 
with difliculty, to purchase a rag with which he can cover his 
nakedness. That country may be considered as one in which 
none but the most fertile soils are brought into action, because 
its inhabitants are unable to avail themselves of any of the 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 155. 
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powers of the land but those which ai-e acceaable with the 
worst machinery, yet it is adduced as evidence that rent is paid 
only when inferior soils are cultivated. Ploughs and harrows 
would produce the same effect in India, as is produced by rail 
roads in the United States. In the one the labourer would be 
enabled to go deeper into the soil which he now scratches over, 
as in the other, he is enabled to cultivate more distant lands* 
Both are inferior soils requiring capital. Colonel Munro, one 
of the highest authorities in relation to Indian affairs, was of 
opinion that, were it permitted to accumulate, population might 
increase more rapidly than in America, with a constant im- 
provement of condition. There would, however, be a constant 
♦* necessity for having recourse to inferior soils," and if the 
moist fertile yield now only a handful of rice and a rag, what 
would be their condition, unless it should prove that as cultiva- 
tion is extended there is a constant increase of both wages and 
profits? Rent is most oppressive, and the proportion claimed as 
excess by the owners of the land is largest, where, as in India, 
Poland, and Russia, only the best land is cultivated, and where 
the cultivator does not possess the means of availing himself of 
those powers which require good machinery.* In Poland, and 
many parts of Russia, the average return is not three for one,f 
although the population is small, and they require to cultivate 
only the fertile soils, which might be made to yield as largely 
as the Netherlands. Were capital employed to aid production, 
there would be an immediate advance of wages and of rents. 

" Rent then has been traced to the same common nature with that 
general surplus from the land, which is the result of certain qualities 
of the soil and its produce ; and it has been found to commence its 
separation from profits and wages, as soon as they begin to fall from 
the scarcity of fertile land, whether occasioned by the natural pro- 
gress of a country towards wealth and population, or by €my pre- 
mature and unnecessary monopoly of the soil.":}: 

• AH rents of the kind referred to here, arise out of eiroumstanees totajfy 
unconnected with fertility of aoiL They are not, properly speaking, rents, bat 
taxes. The East India Company, or the land owner, (zemindar,) takes half tho 
gross product, 6n the ground of being proprietor of the soil, and leaves a misera- 
ble remnant to the producers. 

t See page 13. 

X Principles of Pditical iSconomy, p. 160. 
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In Great Brit?^ in land is monopolized, and if that circum- 
stance could have raised rents, it would have done so* No man, 
however, would cultivate the soil unless he could have as good 
wages as in any other employment,, and as capital increased 
and became invested in manufacture?, the opportunity for ob- 
taining that employment increased. The owner of capital in- 
vested in machinery for making cottons, was a competitor with 
the owner of that invested in land, for the services of labourers* 
The latter has endeavoured to raise rents by securing to him- 
self a monopoly of the supply of grain, a measure that would 
not have been required if a monopoly of land could have had 
the effect. By it, the power to demand ren^ and that of col- 
lecting taxesj are united in the same party, as in Indicu 

The monopoly of land is as complete in the United States as 
in Great Britain, but it has no influence upon rent No man 
will work on a farm unless he can be paid for his labour the 
same wages that he can obtain in other pursuits. If he can- 
not raise com, he can manufacture cotton, and exchange the 
product with the people of Poland for what he wants. 

Rent is said to begin as soon as profits begin to fall in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of fertile land. Such land is not scarce 
in the United States. Profits have not fallen — wages have greatly 
advanced — ^yet rent is paid. To what can this be attributed 
but to the fact that it is paid for the use of capital, and that 
the power to pay increases with the increase of capital and 
the extension of cultivation. 

In reply to some remarks of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Malthus asks, 

" Where will the high real wages of America finally go? to profits ? 
or to rent 1 If the labourers were permanently to receive the value 
of a bushel of wheat a day, none but the richest lands could pay the 
expense of working them. An increase of population and a fall of 
such wages would be absolutely necessary to the cultivation of poor 
land. How then can it be said, that a fall of wages is not one of the 
causes of a rise of rents ?"* 

The high wages of America will go to neither profit nor 
rent They have gone, and they will go to enable the labourer 
to accumulate capital, to improve land, and to make for him- 

* Princiides of Political Economy, p. 163. 
22 
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self higher wages than at present Accumulation of capital 
produces the effect that Mr. Malthus^ anticipates from a fall in 
wages, and brings into action that land which is deficient in 
fertility, or in advantage of situation, with a -constantly increas- 
ing rate of wages. 

" The third cause enumerated as tending to raise rents by lower- 
ing the expenses of cultivation, compared with the price of the pro- 
duce, is, such agricultural improvements,^ or such increase qfexer* 
tions, as will diminish the number of labourers necessary to prO' 
duce a given effect*'^* 

Here we have the true cause of rent Those improvements, 
in the form of improved machinery, drainage, roads, canals, 
rail roads, steamboats, locomotive engines, &c., by which a 
given quantity of labour can produce, at market, a larger quan- 
tity of produce than can be produced from land which has 
not had the advantage of capital so applied, or to which it 
has been applied to a smaller extent, enable the occupant to 
pay it and to make larger wages than he could upon other 
lands if he had them rent free. He pays for the use of the 
capital employed upon, or for the benefit of the land, and for 
the advantage derived from that in his vicinity, by which he is 
enabled to perform hi? exchanges at smaller cost 

" But if these improvements, as must always be the case, would 
facilitate the cultivation of new land, and the better cultivation of the 
old with the same capital, more corn would certainly he brought to 
market. This would lower its price ; but the fall would he of short 
duration. The operation of that knportant cause noticed in the early 
part of this chapter, which distinguishes the surplus produce of the 
land from all others, namely, the power of the necessaries of life, 
when properly distributed, to create their own demand ; or, in other 
words, the tendency of population to press against the means of sub- 
sistence, would soon raise the prices of corn and labour, and reduce 
the profits of stock to their former level ; while, in the meantime, every 
step in the cultivation of poorer lands, facilitated by these improve- 
ments, and their application to all the lands of a better quality before 
cultivated, would universally have raised rents ; and thus, under an 
improving system of cultivation, rents might continue rising without 
any rise in the exchangeable value of corn, or any fall in the real 
wages of labour, or the general rate ofprofits."t 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 163^ t Ibid. p. I64L 
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The fall in the price of corn, arising out of improved culti- 
vation, is described as temporary, because Mr. Malthas sup- 
poses that population must increase with such rapidity as again 
to raise the price ; but, is there a single instance to be found in 
which such has been the case ? It has been shown that grain 
has fallen very steadily for several hundred years past, and that 
a given amount of labour will command much larger quantities 
of food than formerly. It has been shown that, throughout the 
world, the power to do so is greatest where population has in- 
creased most rapidly. Where, then, is the fact upon which Mr. 
Malthus rests his assertion ? We assert, without hesitation, that 
there is not one. Were the people of China permitted to exer- 
cise their powers freely, and were property secure, capital 
^would accumulate rapidly, the inferior soils would be brought 
into cultivation, and wages and profits would both rise, and 
continue to rise when population had been doubled, trebled, or 
quadrupled. 

We see that every day increases the quantity of inferior 
land taken into cultivation, and that there is a constant ten- 
dency to rise in wages. We have abundant evidence that 
when only the most fertile lands are cultivated, wages are 
low, and that with the increase of population and extension of 
cultivation over lands that are inferior in fertility, or situation, 
they rise. / 

" The very great improvements in agriculture, which have taken 
place in this country, are clearly demonstrated by the profits of stock 
being as high now as they were neariy a hundred years ago, when 
the land supported but little more than half of its present population. 
And the power of the necessaries of life, when properly distributed, 
to create their own demand, is fully proved by the palpable fact, that 
the exchangeable value of com in the command of labour and other 
commodities, is, to say the least, undiminished, notwithstanding the 
many and great improvements which have been successively intro- 
duced in cultivation, both by the introduction of better implements, 
and by an improved system of managing the land. In fact, these 
improvements have gone wholly to the increase of rents and the 
payment of taxes."* 

The power of com to command labour is stated to be " at least 

* Principlet of Political Eeonomy, p. 165. 
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undiminished f whereas, we have seen that wages in corn have 
doubled in the last century, and that in cotton they have quad- 
rupled within half a century ! All the improvements are stated 
to have gon^ in rent and taxes. Much, far too much! has 
gone towards the latter, but the improvement of the condition 
of the labourer has been immense, and it must continue with 
the increase of capital and extension of cultivation. 

The enormous waste occasioned by the long continued war, 
and the diminished production consequent upon the employ- 
ment of so large a body of men in carrying muskets instead 
of using spades, had caused a great reduction in the proportion 
of product assigned to the labourer, and Mr. Malthus regarded 
this artificial state of things as evidence of the correctness of 
his views — as a proof of the correctness of that which he bad 
laid down as one of the laws of nature. It was only the action 
of one of his " positive checks" to over-population. 

" In all rich manufacturing and commercial countries, the value of 
manufactured and commercial products bears a very high proportion 
to the raw products ; whereas, in comparatively poor countries, with- 
out much internal trade and foreign commerce, the value of their 
raw produce constitutes almost the whole of their wealth."* 

The comparatively poor countries here referred to, are those 
whose limited population frees them from the necessity of cul- 
tivating any but the best soils. As population becomes more 
dense, and cultivation is extended to the inferior soils, wages 
and profits increase, capital accumulates, and manufactures 
rise. Such has been the case with Great Britain and the United 
States. 

" According to the returns lately made to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the average proportion which rent bears to the value of the whole 
produce, seems not to exceed one fiflh ; whereas, formerly, when there 
was less capital employed and less value produced, the proportion 
amounted to one fourth, one third, or even two fiflhs. Still, bow- 
ever, the numerical difference between the price of produce and the 
expenses of cultivation increases with the progress of improvement ; 
and though the landlord has a less share of the whole produce, yet 
this less share, from the very great increase of the produce, yields 
t lai^r quantity, and gives him a greater command of com and 

* Prmciplea of Politioal Economy, p. 171. 
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labour. If the produce of land be represented by the number six, 
and the landlord has one fourth of it, his share will be represented 
by one and a half. If the produce of land be as ten, jind the land- 
lord has one fifth of it, his share will be represented by two. In the 
latter case, therefore, though the proportion of the . landlord's share 
to the whole produce is greatly diminished, his real rent, independently 
of nominal price, will be increased in the proportion of from three to 
four. And, in general, in all cases of increasing produce, if the 
landlord's share of this produce do not diminish in the same propor- 
tion, which, though it often happens during the currency of leases, 
rarely or never happens on the renewal of them, the real rents of 
land must rise."* 

Mr. Malthus supposes that the increased quantity gives an 
increased power to command both corn and labour. It gives 
more corn, but less labour. The reader will see this fully stated 
at page 76, ante. 

"In the progress of cultivation, and of increasing rents, rent, 
though greater in positive amount, .bears a less and less proportion 
to the quantity of capital employed upon the land, and the quantity 
of produce derived from it. According to the same principle, when 
produce diminishes and rents fall, though the amount of rent will 
always he less, the proportion which it bears to capital and pro- 
duce will be greater.^ And as, in the former case, the diminished 
proportion of rent was owing to the necessity of yearly taking fresh 
land of an inferior quality into cultivation, and proceeding in the im- 
provement of old laad, when it would return only the common profits 
of stock, with little or no rent ; so, in the latter case, the high pro- 
portion of rent is owing to the discouragement of a great expenditure 
in agriculture, and the necessity of employing the reduced capital J of 
the country in the exclusive cultivation of the richest lands, and 
leaving the remainder to yield what rent can be got for them in na- 



• Principlefl of P(ditical Economy, p. 177. 

t Here we have the cause of the state of things to which Mr. Malthas refers, 
(ante, page 171,) where he says, the increased produce "has gone^ to rent and 
taxes.** In consequence of the waste of capital caused by the war, the ratio of 
production to population was diminished, and the landlord's share rose. That 
of the labourer fell, while the weight of taxation was increased. Rants, in pvih 
duce, fellt but, in money ^ they fuse, in coosequenoe of the increased money price 
of that produce. 

X How can capital be reduced imder circumstances thajt ought to give large 
wages and large yqfite 7 
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tural pasture, which, though small, will bear a lai^ proportion to 
the labour and capital employed."* 

This diminished proportion is attributed to " the necessity 
of yearly taking fresh land of an inferior quality into cultiva- 
tion, and proceeding in the improvement of old land, when it 
would return only the common profits of stock, with little or no 
rent" Here, the very circumstance which proves, most con- 
clusively, that the value of land is attributable to labour, is 
Ijrought forward to prove that it is owing to monopoly, and not 
fo labour. In order to show the error that exists, we shall be 
compelled to repeat some of the argoments of our first chapter. 

If a week's labour will give at one time an axe of steel and 
iron, and if the same amount of labour at another will produce 
only one of iron, and at a subsequent period one of flint, it is 
obvious that the produce of that labour which is aided by 
axes which will yearly diminish, and that the owner of capital 
invested in those first made, will have it in his power to demand 
a constantly increasing proportion of the product, owing to the 
increasing difliculty of obtaining axes, and to the constantly 
diminishing return to labour consequent upon the necessity for 
using inferior implements. 

If the labour applied to land be attended with the production 
of machines of constantly decreasing potverj the owner of the 
first will find the value of his capital constantly increasing in 
its value when compared with labour, attended with the power 
of demanding a constantly increasing share of the product ; 
whereas, if a given quantity of labour, applied to the production 
of axes or farms, give machines of constantly increasing power ^ 
the value of machinery already existing will fall in value when 
compared with labour, and the owner will find his proportion 
constantly diminishing^ while the amount ivill be as steadily in- 
creasing^ precisely as above stated by Mr. Malthus to have oc- 
curred in Scotland. 

If any further evidence were required, it would be found in 
the fact that every day, in every country not cursed with 
wars and desolation, increases the. quantity of commodities 
that can be obtained for any given quantity of capital and labour. 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 184, 
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No man will employ capital on land, unless it will yieH him as 
much as he can obtain for its use when invested in government 
stocks. The revenue derived from capital invested in stocks has 
increased with the extension of cultivation, proving an increase 
in the return to that employed in cultivating the inferior soils. 

" The price* of com, in reference to the whole quantity raised, 
is sold at the natural or necessary price ; that is, at the price neces- 
sary to obtain the actual amount of produce, although by far the 
largest part is sold at a price very much above that which is neces-. 
sary to its production, owing to this part being produced at less ex- 
pense, while its exchangeable value remains undiminished."f 

This is perfectly true when trade is left to regulate itself, but 
not so when the price is raised by a body of landholders, who 
interdict the great body of people from purchasing from any 
but themselves. Cotton is sold at its natural price, and that 
price gives a larger reward to the producer, than can be ob- 
tained by raising corn in England, even with the aid of com 
laws. It is equally true in regard to fish, oil, and all other 
commodities. As capital increases, and with it the demand for 
those commodities, new and more distant fisheries are resorted 
to, but those " inferior soils'* yield a constantly increasing re- 
turn to both capital and labour. A cotton mill yields a large 
rent, while another one, with an equal number of spindles, dis- 
tant one hundred miles, may be had for one half of the sum. 
The difference arises, as in the case of land, from the saving of 
transportation. The capital near the first facilitates the ex- 
change of its products. The cloth produced at the most distant 
mill costs more than those at the nearest one, because labour is 
not there aided by the same amount of capital, but labour is then 
more productive than it was when the first was put into action. 

" The difference between the price of com and the price of manu- 
factures, with regard to natural or necessary price, is this — that if 
the price of any manufacture were essentially depressed, the whole 
manufacture would be entirely destroyed ; whereas, if the price of 
com were essentially depressed, the quantity of it only would be 
diminished. There would be some machinery in the country still 
capable of sending the commodity to market at the reduced price.":j: 

If any particular manufacture be depressed, it must be in re- 

* Sie in orig, t Principles of Political Economy, p. 183. X Ibid. p. 184. 
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lotion to other commodities. If the depression in the cotton manu- 
facture be such that the workman cannot obtain as much corn 
as by employing himself directly in the production of that ar- 
ticle, he will quit the mill and labour on a farnj. If the price 
of com fall in relation to cotton goods, labour will be transfer- 
red to cotton mills. In each case the quantity of one would be 
diminished, and of the other increased, until an equality should 
be established. The laws which govern capital and labour 
applied to the production of corn, and of manufactured commo- 
dities, are precisely the same. 

Another attempt is made in the following passage to establish 
a difference between land and other machinery, but it is not 
more successful. 

" This great inequality in the powers of the machinery employed 
in producing raw produce, forms one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures which distinguishes the machinery of the land from the ma« 
chinery employed in manufactures. 

" When a machine in manufactures is invented, which will pro- 
duce more finished work with less labour and capital than before, if 
there be no patent, or as soon as the patent has expired, a sufficient 
number of such machines may be made to supply the whole demand, 
and to supersede entirely the use of all the old machinery. The 
natural consequence is, that the price is reduced to the price, of pro- 
duction from the best machinery, and if the price were to be de- 
pressed lower, the whole of the commodity would be withdrawn from 
the market. 

" The machines which produce corn and raw materials, on the 
contrary, are the gifts of nature, not the works of man ; and we find, 
by experience, that these gifts have very diflEerent qualities and powers. 
The most fertile lands of a country, those which, like the best ma- 
chinery in manufactures, yield the greatest products with the least 
labour and capital, are never found sufficient, owing to the second 
main cause of rent before stated, to supply the effective demcmd of 
an increasing population. The price of raw produce, therefore, natu- 
rally rises till it becomes sufficiently high to pay the cost of raising 
it with inferior machines, and by a more expetisive process ; and, 
as there cannot be two prices for com of the same quality, all the 
other machines, the working of which requires less capital compared 
with the produce, roust yield rents in proportion to their goodness."* 

"^ PrinciplM of Fditical Economy, p. 184. 
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In order to judge of the correctness of thi3 comparison, we 
will compare the machines used in producing corn and in ma- 
nufacturing it into flour. In the outset, when only the most fer- 
tile lands require to be cultivated, the cultivator, provided with 
a stick, or an imperfect substitute for a spade, can with diffi- 
culty obtain as much as will suffice to support him. At the 
same time the machinery for converting the corn into flour is 
equally rude, and a large amount of labour is requisite to pre- 
pare it for consumption. An improvement takes place, and the 
stick is replaced by a spade, and at the same time a hand mill 
is invented, by which the conversion of the corn is facilitated. 
Another step gives him a plough, arid at the same time the 
power of wind is made to turn a mill, by w^hich the manufac- 
ture is again improved. Another improvement in cultivation 
takes place, giving him the harrow, and considerable improve- 
ments in the instruments heretofore used. He now obtains 
twice as much corn with the same labour as at first, and the 
water power of his vicinity being brought to aid in the grinding 
of his grain, the proportion taken by the miller is very much re- 
duced, and thus in both ways are his wages increased. Another 
step gives him a road to a city, and at the same time the ma- 
chinery of the mill is improved, so that while the product of 
his farm is increased, the cost of manufacturing it is reduced, 
and the facilities for exchanging it for other articles necessary 
for his consumption are increased. Another step gives him a 
canal-^a further one a rail road, and, simultaneously, the aj^li- 
cation of steam to grinding flour gives him a mill much nearer 
than it had before been, and thus saves expense of carriage. 
All the capital invested in these improvements tends equally to 
aid production and to facilitate exchange, and enables him to 
obtain increased wages, while it tends to raise the value of his 
property in comparison with that of others not possessing the 
same advantages, and enables him to demand rent, or interest, 
for its use. What is here said of cojn is equally true in regard 
to cotton, flax, silk, hemp, and all the other products of agri- 
culture. 

It is assumed, in the passage above quoted, that the cost of 
producing corn rises with the extension of cultivation,- whereas 
it inimriably faHSf and more is obtained in return for any given 
23 
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quantity of labour. As the machines used in manufactures 
are improved, the cost of the commodity produced therewith 
falls ; and as the machines applied to the production of com 
are improved, the cost of production is decreased, and the 
price, in labour, falls. Capital applied in either case produces 
exactly the same results. The man who invests 10,000 dollars 
in building a mill expects twice as much rent as his neighbour 
who expends but half the sum, and he who expends a large 
sum in improving his farm and in making a road to it, expects 
a larger rent than another who has made no such investment. 
Corn does not rise to the cost of producing it on inferior land, 
but/a7& to the cost of obtaining it from the more productive 
machines daily brought into action, precisely as in the case of 
manufactures. 

^* In the regular progress of a country towards general cultivation 
and improvement, and in a natural state of things, it may fairiy be 
presumed, that if the last land taken into cultivation be rich, capital 
is scarce, and profits will then certainly be high."* 

In such a case, both wages and profits shotildy according to 
the theory^ be high* Much of that which is now coming into 
use in Ireland is highly fertile, yet no one would say that wages 
and profits are as high in Ireland as in England. If this were 
true, it must have been equally true a century since, and as 
more fertile soils were then brought into cultivation than can 
now be found unoccupied, both should have been higher at that 
time than at present, yet the reventie from any given amount 
af capital^ or labour, imU now purchase a much larger amount 
of commodities than it did one, two, three, or five centuries since. 
The owner of capital had then a larger proportion of the pro- 
duct, but his revenue was small 

** The second cause of the high comparative price of corn, is the 
high comparative cost of production. If we could suppose the value 
of money to be the same in all countries, then the cause of the higher 
money price of corn in one country compared with another, would 
be the greater quantity of capital and labour which must be em- 
ployed to produce it ; and the reason why the price of corn would 
be higher, and continually rising in countries already rich, and still 
advancing in prosperity and population, would be to be found in the 

• Principles of Political Econoiqy, p. 190, 
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necessity of resorting constantly to poorer land — to machines which 
would require a greater expenditure to work them— and which would 
consequently occasion each fresh addition to the raw produce of the 
country to be purchased at a greater cost — in short, it would be 
found in the important truth that corn, in a progressive country, is 
sold at the price necessary to yield the actual supply ; and that, as 
this supply becomes more and more difficult, the price must rise in 
proportion."* 

The reason why corn is apparently higher in rich countries 
than in poor ones, is thaf the latter are sellers of raw produce, 
and the former ai^ purchasers of it. While England exported 
grain it was necessarily lower than in the countries to which it 
was sent, but the increased capital applied to manufactures en- 
ables the people of that country to obtain it from abroad with 
less labour than is necessary to produce it at home. The money 
price must be sufficiently high to warrant its importation, but 
the labour price 18 less than in the countries from which it comes. 
In no country is the former so high as in the United States and 
Great Britain^ but in none is the latter so low. 

In neither does the high price arise from the " necessity of 
cultivating inferior soils," for those of the United States recently 
brought into cultivation are among the most fertile lands of the 
world. They wanted advantages of situation, and were less 
valuable than the sterile soils of New England. They are the 
inferior soils, but as they are brought into activity, corn falls in 
its labour price, instead of rising as supposed by Mr. Malthus. 

" With regard to improvements in agriculture, which in similar 
soils is the great cause which retards the advance of price compared 
with the advance of produce ; although they are sometimes most pow- 
erful, and of very considerable duration, they cannot finally be suffi- 
cient to balance the necessity oT applying to poorer land, or inferior 
machines."f 

For centuries past there has been improvement in the condi- 
tion of the human race as steady as the interferences of govern- 
ments would permit. In England there has been an almost 
constant advance, but in the United States, where those inter- 
ferences have been comparatively small, the onward course has 
been uninterrupted. If such has been the case for five centuries, 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 194. t Ibid. p. 197. 
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and if we see that the increase of comfort becomes daily more 
rapid, can we suppose that any reason exists why the progress 
of improvement should be arrested? Let the changes that have 
taken place be examined, and they will be found to be increas- 
ing in magnitude with time, as the ball falling to the e^rth in- 
creases its rapidity of movement with every moment's approach 
thereto. The steam vessel and the rail road have, within a few 
years, done more to facilitate the acquisition of the comforts of 
life than was done during the whole of the last century, and it 
cannot be doubted that they are merely the precursors of other 
improvements equally, if not vastly more, important. 

"In spite of continued improvements in agriculture, the money 
price of corn is generally the highest in the richest countries ; while 
in spite of this high price of corn and consequent high price of labour, 
the money price of manufactures still continues lower than in poorer 
countries."* 

The country which possesses capital can supply manufac- 
tures at less cost than that which does not, and it is therefore 
beneficial to poor countries to be supplied therefrom, but they 
have only corn, or other raw produce, to offer in exchange. 
Such rich countries being the market to which tends what- 
ever surplus the poorer ones have, it follows that the price 
must be lower at the place of export than at that to which it 
is sent. That combination of labour which is necessary to the 
conversion of flax, or wool, or linen, into clothing, at the least 
cost of exertion, necessarily takes place first in countries in 
which population is- dense, and capital abundant. Those which 
are thinly peopled, and in which only the most fertile lands are 
cultivated, yield but small returns to labour, and the occupants 
have little time to devote to the fabrication of clothing, while 
they are deficient in those aids to labour which tend to limit the 
quantity necessary for that purpose. So soon as it is ascer- 
tained that they can obtain it abroad, in exchange for corn, at 
less cost of labour than is necessary to produce it at home, 
they export the one and import the other. In all newly settled, 
or thinly peopled countries, manufactures are higher and corn 
lower than in old ones ; but this is equally true in regard to all 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 197. 
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descriptions of raw produce. Silver is cheaper in IVfexico — tea 
in China — tallbw in Russia — and sugar in Brazil, than the same 
articles in New York, yet in labour they are dearer. A la- 
bourer in the United States can command a much larger 
amount of silver than a Mexican. Mr. Malthus errs from at- 
tending invariably to the money price, and not to the labour 
price of commodities. 

" It has already been shown, that for the very great increase of 
rents which have taken place in this country during nearly the last 
hundred years, we are mainly indebted to improvements in agricul- 
ture, as profits bave rather risen than fallen, and little or nothing has 
been taken from the wages of families, if we include parish allow- 
ances, and the earnings of women and children. Consequently these 
rents must have been a creation from the skill and capital employed 
upon the land, and not a transfer from profits and wages, as they 
posted nearly a hundred years tigo."* 

Here it is admitted that wages have not fallen, but it is not 
admitted that they have risen. " Profits," too, it is said, " have 
rather risen than fallen." Both have risen, and both must con- 
tinue to rise. Wages and profits will continue to rise as labour 
is, by increased capital, rendered more productive. Had Mr. 
Malthus said, " these rents must have been the creation of the 
capital employed upon the land — of the judgment displayed by 
the proprietors in its application, and in holding out to their 
tenants inducements to improve their fkrms, thereby sacrificing 
present and temporary enjoyment, to secure future permanent 
revenue — and of the capital employed in facilitating the trans- 
fer of their products to the place of consumption or exchange,** 
he would have been perfectly right. This, however, is in de- 
cided opposition to his theory. During all this time inferior 
land has been brought into operation, yet neither wages nor 
profits have fallen! A law that is untrue for one hundred 
years, must be equally so for two thousand, or two hundred 
thousand. During five hundred years his law has proved un- 
true, and must continue to be so. 

" The United States of America seem to be almost the only coun- 
try, with which we are acquainted, where the present wages of labour 
and the profits of agricultural stock are sufficiently high to admit of 

* Principles of Political EJconomy, p. 208. 
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a considerable transfer to rents without improvem^its in agriculture. 
And probably it is only when the skill €Uid capital of an old and in- 
dustrious country are employed upon a new, rich, and extensive ter- 
ritory, under a free government, and in a favourable situation for the 
export of raw produce, that this state of things can take place."* 

Here it appears to be supposed that because profits and wages 
are high, they are to be reduced for the purpose of causing rents 
to be paid. We know that both are higher than they were 
even when Mr. Malthus wrote, and we know also that both 
are rising with great rapidity. The same state of things has 
taken place in England, and w^ould have done so to a much 
greater extent had not commerce been fettered by corn laws. 

His error consists in supposing that rent arises from a trans- 
fer of pi-oduct, instead of an increase produced by the aid of 
capital. The return to labour is augmented, and the owner jof 
the capital receives compensation for the loan of his machine 
under the name of rent. 

" In old states, experience tells us that wages may be extremely 
low, and the profits of the cultivator not high, while vast tracts of 
good land remain uncultivated. "f 

Experience tells us that in those countries, old and new, in 
which only the most fertile lands are cultivated, the reward of 
labour is, invariaMy, very small. According to the theory, 
both wages and profits should then be high, yet here it is 
admitted that both may be low while superior soils remain 
waste. 

The following extract will give the views of Mr. Malthus as 
to the cause of the fall in the rate of profit that takes place as 
society advances. 

" If, as the powers of labour diminished, the physical wants of the 
labourer were also to diminish in the same proportion, then the same 
share of the whole produce might be left to the capitalist, and the rate 
of profits would not necessarily fall. But the physical wants of the 
labourer remain always the same ; and though in the progress of 
society, from the increasing scarcity of provisions compared with 
labour, these wants are in general less fully supplied, and the real 
wages of labour gradually fall ,- yet it is clear that there is a limit, 
and probably at no great distance, which cannot be passed. The 

» Prmciplfli of P^itical Economy, p. 210. t Ibid. 
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command of a certain quantity of food is absolutely necessary to tte 
labourer in order to support hims6lf, and such a family as will main* 
tain merely a stationary population. Consequently, if poorer lands 
which required more labour were successively taken into cultivation, 
it would not be possible for the corn wages of each individual la- 
bourer to be diminished in proportion to the diminished produce ; a 
greater proportion of the whole would necessarily go to labour ; and 
the rate of profits would continue regularly falling till the accumula- 
tion of capital had ceased."* 

It appears that as the physical wants of the labourer do not 
diminish with the reduced power of production, that, therefore^ 
he must have an increased quantity. He must have the quan* 
tity of food that is " absolutely necessary." His proportion must 
increase with diminished production, whereas, we have shown 
that it increases with increased production, and diminishes 
with diminished production. As labour becomes more produc- 
tive, the power to accumulate capital is increased, and the 
power of capital to command labour is diminished. Whenever 
war, or any other occurrence, tends to render labour less pro- 
ductive, the power of accumulation is diminished, and the 
power of capital to command labour is increased. 

The following passage is given as a specimen of the extra* 
ordinary results to which his theory has led Mr. Malthus. 

" Another most desirable benefit belonging to a fertile soil is, that 
states so endowed are not obliged to- pay much attention to that most 
distressing and disheartening of alKcries to every man of humanity — 
the cry of the master manufacturers and merchants for low wages, 
to enable them to find a market for their exports. If a country can 
only be rich by ruxming a successful race for low wages, I should 
be disposed to say at once, perish such riches ! But, though a nation 
which purchases the main part of its food from foreigners, is con- 
demned to this hard alternative, it is not so with the possessors of 
fertile land. The peculiar products of a country, though never 
probably sufficient to enable it to import a large proportion of its 
food as well as of its conveniences and luxuries, will generally be 
sufficient to give full spirit and energy to all its commerci^il dealings, 
both at home and abroad ; while a small sacrifice of produce, that 
is, the not pushing cultivation too far, would, with prudential habits 

* Principles of Politteal Economy, p. 398. 
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among the poor, enable it to maintain the whole of a large popular 
tion in wealth and plenty. Prudential habits, among the labouring 
classes of a country mainly depending upon manufactures and 
commerce, might ruin it. In a country of fertile land, such habits 
would be the greatest of all conceivable blessings."* 

Here is another attempt to establish a difference between 
manufactures and agriculture, but it will bear examination no 
better than the former. If manufacturers are desirous of low 
wages, so is the agriculturist. The one desires to obtain his 
goods cheaply for exchange with the producer of corn, and the 
other desires to obtain his corn cheaply for exchange with the 
producer of cotton goods. It is, however, only in countries in 
which cultivation is confined to the superior soils, that wages do 
not aflTord the labourer the means of living comfortably. As the 
inferior soils are brought into action, wages rise, and afford a 
daily increasing measure of the comforts of life. 

Mr. Malthus, throughout, considers wages and corn with re- 
ference to money, and not to the quantity of the latter that can 
be produced by a given amount of labour. Had he taken that 
view of it he would have seen that high wages meant the 
power of obtaining a large amount of corn, or cloth, with a 
given quantity of labour, and would have avoided the error of 
supposing that low wages led to wealth. He would not have 
made the mistake of supposing that ease and comfort could be 
the result of " not pushing cuhivation too far," had he recollect- 
ed that a principle must be carried out, and that if ease would 
be the result of stopping at any given point, greater ease would 
certainly result from stopping earlier, and that the same rule 
would warrant giving up cultivation altogether. His remark 
in regard to the different effect of prudential habits, among the 
people dependent upon manufactures, from that which would 
be produced upon agriculturists, is curious, and tends to show 
how much he was led away by his theory. 

The wtioleof the system of Mr. Malthus is based upon the 
incresising difficulty of obtaining food, arising out of a supposed 
scarcity of fertile land, the owners of which are enabled to dic- 
tate the terms upon which it shall be occupied. As there is, 

« Principles of Political Economy, p. 235. 
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however, a vast extent of such land nnoccupied, vchUe uiferior 
soils pay rent, it becomes necessary to account for this by 
ascribing to those lands advantages of situation. When we 
inquire into these advantages, we find that they arise out of the 
application of labour. If, then, labour can render the sandy 
wastes of tlie Netherlands more productive than the fertile soils 
of Texas, it is obvious that there can be no difficulty in giving 
to all other lands the same advantages, and thus causing them 
to yield a large return. We are told, however, that should this 
be attempted, labour will meet with a constantly diminishing re^ 
turn; but when we inquire, we find that where it has been done 
the labourer has had a constantly increasing rate of wages-^ 
that the capitalist has found it daily more and more easy to add 
to his stock — and that any given amount yields him, as cultiva- 
tion is extended, a constantly increasing quantity of commodities^ 

In support of the idea of the constantly diminishing produc* 
tiveness of labour, we are told that the capitalist obtains a 
diminished proportion of the fruits of labour. We find, how- 
ever, that this does not imply an increased difficulty of obtain- 
ing productive land, but a steady increase in the facility of 
doing so» The former would be attended by an increase in 
the vahie c^ the capital accumulated in past times when com- 
pared with the labour of present times, whereas, it bears a con- 
stantly decreasing value, accompanied by a decreasix^ power 
of commanding ii^erest for its use, proving that present labour 
is more productive. 

When the land last taken into cultivation is rich, capital is 
said to be scarce and profits to be high. If the last laiid be 
rich, that previously cultivated must have been richer, and 
labour should have been productive, facilitating the accumula- 
tion of capital. If profits diminish in going from No. 2 to No. 
8, they must equally diminish in going from No. 1 to No. 2 ; 
and if capital has not been accumulated while only No. 1 was 
cultivated, what hope can there be that improvement will take 
place when obliged to use No. 2. In opposition to all this, we 
see that in England there has been a steady progress from No. 
2 to No. 3, and from No. 3 to No. 4, not only v^ithout a dimi- 
nution of wages and profits, but with a constant increase. 

In looking around him, Mr. Malthus sees that in some 
24 
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countries where population b fimited, and ** where vasrt tract* 
of good land remain uncultivated, wages may be extremely 
low, and the profits of the cultivator not high." This is ia 
direct opposition to his doctrine, that wages and profits must 
both be high when only the most fertile lands are cultivated. 
He finds that even " the rich countries of India and South 
America" are in this condition, and attributes it to " indif- 
ferent cultivation*" If, however, every successive supplication 
of labour, either in rendering fertile soils more productive^ 
or in bringing into cultivation those of an inferior quality, be 
attended with a diminished return to labour and capital, is it 
not obvious that such must continue to be the case in those 
countries ? If fertile lands will not give them high wages and 
high profits, can they ever expect to have them when every 
new exertion must be attended with diminished return ? Cer- 
tainly not ! 

To support this doctrine it is necessary to find new reasons 
for each case, and that which may account for one, is in di^ 
rect opposition to another. How different is the case when 
we reject the idea of value in landj^ and find it in the labour 
applied to its improvement I Every difficulty then vanishes. 
We find present labour and capital increasing in value when 
compared with those of past times, giving increased wages 
and profits, as we know them to exist. We find the people 
of India, and of South America, with abundance of fertile land^ 
obtaining but small returns to labour, while the people of the 
United States, of Great Britain, and of the Netherlands, obtain 
large returns from lands of inferior quality, because aided by 
capital 
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CHAPTER XII. 

REVIEW. MR. RICARDO. 

We proceed now to an examination of the causes of value 
in land as stated by Mr. Ricardo, and give nearly all that he 
has said on the subject, in order that the reader may be fully 
in possession of his views. 

*' Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth, which is paid to 
the landlord for the use of the original and indestructible powers of 
the soil. It is oflen, however, confounded with the interest and profit 
of capital, and in popular language the term is applied to whatever 
is annually paid by a fiirmer to his landlord. If, of two adjoining 
&rms of the same extent, and of the same natural fertility, one had 
all the conveniences of farming buildings, and, besides, were properly 
drained and manured, and advant^igeously divided by hedges, fences, 
and walls, while the other liad none of these advantages, more remu- 
neration would naturally be paid for the use of one, than for the use 
of the other ; yet in both cases this remuneration would be called 
rent. But it is evident, that a portion only of the money annually to 
be paid for the improved farm, would be given for the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil ; the other portion would be paid for 
the use of the capital which had been employed in ameliorating the 
quality of the land, and in erecting such buildings as were necessary 
to secure and preserve the produce. * * * * Whenever I 
speak of the rent of land, I wish to be understood as speaking of that 
compensation, which is paid to the owner of land for the use of its 
original and indestructible powers."* 

Here it is distinctly stated that it is for the use of the " original 
and indestructible powers of the soil," that rent is paid. Fer- 
tility alone is the cause of exchangeable value, and there is no 
admixture of advantages of situation, fatal as they would be to 
the whole theory. 

" Adam Smith sometimes speaks of rent, in the strict sense to which 
I am desirous of confining it, but more oflen in the popular sense, in 

* Ricardo*f Political Eeonomy, Chapter 11. 
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which the tenn is usually employed, ^e tells us, that the demand 
for timber, and its consequent high price, in the more southern coun- 
tries of Europe, caused a rent to be paid for forests in Norway, 
which could before afford no rent. Is it not however evident, that 
the person who paid, what he thus calls rent, paid it in consideration 
of the valuable commodity which was then standing on the land, 
and that he actually repaid himself with a profit, by the sale of the 
timber ? If, indeed, after the timber was removed, any compensa- 
tion were paid to the landlord for the use of the land, for the purpose 
of growing timber or any other produce, with a view to future de- 
mand, such compensation might justly be called rent, because it 
would be paid for the productive powers of the land ; but in the case 
stated by Adam Smith, the compensation was paid for the liberty 
of removing and sdling the timber, and not for the liberty of grow- 
ing it. He speaks also of the rent of coal mines, and of istone quar- 
ries, to which the same observation applies — that the compensation 
given for the xmi^e or quarry, is paid for the value of the coal or 
stone which can be removed from them, and has no connexion with 
the original and indestructiUe powers of the land This is a distinc- 
tion of great importance, in an inquiry concerning rent and profits ; 
£>r ft is found, that the laws which regulate the progress of rent, are 
wid<^y different from those which r^ulate the progress of pr(^^t 
and sddom operate in the same direction."*' 

The man who was paid for the right of cuttii^ forests m 
Norway received his rent for fifty years in one payment For 
that period he had paid taxes on his land, had contribirted to 
the making of roads and other improvements, and, instead of 
obtaining an annual crop, he received in one payment the value 
of that of fifty, or one hundred, years. It is a matter of daily 
occurrence that wood-land, in New Jersey, changes hands 
from year to year, at a price regularly increasing with the 

{jrowth of timber, until at length harvest time arrives and the 
and falls in price, to rise again in the course of the next twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. If there be any objection to this as rent, 
it must equally apply to a crop of onions requiring two years 
to arrive at maturity. If any land were capable of producing 
that vegetable only, it would be found that its exchangeable 
value was constantly rising as harvest time approached, to 
fall as suddenly as pine land, when the crop had been taken. 

* Ri€ftrdo*8 Politioal ^!eoiioray, Chapter II. 
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Some timber is fit to cut in thirty years, while other lands re- 
qiure a century to renew themselves, giving to the proprietor 
but a centennial crop. In the case of coal mines and of stone 
quarries, five, or even ten, centuries may be required to prepare 
to reap the harvest, during the whole of which period, capital 
ha3 been expending in the preparation therefor. During all 
that time the land may have borne a value regularly increasing 
with the expenditure and with the approach of harvest, as is 
the case with knd occupied by wheat, onions, or timber. At 
length the time arrives, and the proprietor reaps the reward 
to which his previous expenditure entitles him. There appears 
to us no difference, but Mr. Ricardo says that the two opera- 
. tions are very different, and that the coal, or stone, has no con- 
nexion with the original and indestructible powers of the soil. 

What are indestructible powers ? The most fertile soil, if 
not renewed, will have its powers destroyed. In Virginia, 
the best land has been cropped until it is entirely worthless. 
Had a good system of cultivation been pursued, it might now 
be of great value, and might yet be rendered so, but to what 
would those powers of production be duet To the original 
and indestructible powers, or to the manure — to the labour — ^to 
the capital — employed upon it ? In the case of coal or granite, 
if the course of the owner resemble that generally pursued 
in Virginia, taking successive crops without returning a part 
of the proceeds, the powers of the soil become exhausted, 
and the land is valueless ; but, if a portion of the proceeds of 
the coal be appropriated to sinking deeper shafts, new powers 
are discovered, giving the owner a property constantly increas* 
mg in value, as has been the case in England. 

Let the reader examine the course of a crop of wheat, during 
the eight or nine months that it occupies the soil— of a crop of 
onions daring the two years— of a crop of pine trees, for thiriy 
or forty years — of a crop of oaks, during a century — of a crop 
of coal, for five or ten centuries, and he will find it precisely 
the same. All the lands thus occupied attain a value from the 
labour bestowed upon them ; all have a constantly increasing 
value up to the time of harvest, and all fall suddenly when the 
cause of value is withdrawn. The value of coal land cannot 
change more suddenly than that of pine land, which falls, when 
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the crop is off, to a merely nominal price, not exceeding 25 
cents per acre. The man who gives that price for it expects 
to obtain, at the end of thirty years, a rent that will replace his 
capital, with interest, and some reward for his attention, while 
another who gives a hundred, or a thousand, dollars for an acre 
of coal land, expects to receive a yearly return for a certain 
time, at the expiration of which he may, by sinking one hundred 
or two hundred feet, find a new crop prepared for his use. 

" On the first settling of a country, in which there is an abun- 
dance of rich and fertile land, a very small portion of which is re- 
quired to be cultivated for the support of the actual population, or 
indeed can be cultivated with the capital which the population can 
command, there will be no rent : for no one would pay for the use. 
of land, when there was an abundant quantity not yet appropriated, 
and therefore at the disposal of whosoever might choose to culti- 
vate it. 

" On the common principles of supply and demand, no rent could be 
paid for such land, for the reason stated, why nothing is given for 
the use of air and water, or for any other of the gifts of nature 
which exist in boundless quantity. With a given quantity of mate- 
rials, and with the assistance of the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
the elasticity of steam, engines may perform work, and abridge hu- 
man labour to a very great extent ; but no charge is made for the 
use of these natural aids, because they are inexhaustible, and at every 
man's disposal. In the same manner the brewer, the distiller, the 
dyer, miake incessant use of the air and water for the production of 
their commodities ; but as the supply is boundless, it bears no price. 
If all land had the same properties, if it were boundless in quantity, 
and uniform in quality, no charge could be made for its use, unless 
where it possessed peculiar advantages of situation. It is only then 
because land is not unlimited in quantV:y and uniform in quality, and 
because in the progress of population, land of an inferior quality, or 
\€S8 advantageously situated, is called into cultivation, that rent is 
ever paid for the use of it. When, in the progress of society, land 
of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, rent imme- 
diately commences on that of the first quality, and the amount of that 
rent will depend on the difference in the quality of these two portions 
of land."* 

Here Mr. Ricardo finds himself compelled to bring into view 

* Rieardo*f Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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advaotages of situation, although a moment before he had said 
that he was always to be understood, in speaking of rent, to speak 
of that compensation paid to the owner of the land for the use of 
its " original and indestructible powers." Advantages of situa-^ 
tion are neither original nor indestructible. The natural ad- 
vantages of the site of Carthage, of Alexandria, of Venice, are 
as great now as at any former period, but they cannot command 
rents, nor have they value. The natural advantages of Liver- 
pool, of New York, and New Orleans, are no greater now than 
they were five centuries since, when the places occupied by 
them were totally valueless. The natural advantages of Bristol 
are not less than they were, nor are those of Liverpool greater, 
yet trade has left the former to go to the latter. The site of 
St Petersburgh was a marsh, but the will of Peter the Great 
gave it value, and it now commands rent, as does the land 
which surrounds it. While labour and capital were employed 
in Carthage, Alexandria, and Venice, they were valuable, but 
that value is transferred to the cities of tiiose countries were 
labour is most advantageously employed — where capital ac- 
cumulates — and where the inferior soils are cultivated — the 
United States and England. 

Rent is said to be paid, " because land is not unlimited in 
quantity and uniform in quality." It is practically unlimited in 
quantity, because a large portion of the globe is almost unoc- 
cupied, and the most fertile soils are without price. Of those 
that are occupied, the major part are not worked to one tenth 
of their powers. Land is unlimited in quantity, but rent is paid 
for it because it possesses advantages of situation, arising out 
of the employment of capital. If all the lands of the worfd were 
equal in quality to those of Illinois, those of the neighbourhood 
of London would command as large a rent as at present, while 
those of Illinois and Texas might still be had almost for the 
trouble of taking possession of them. The application of a suf- 
ficient amount of capital will give to any land whatever, " ad- 
vantages of situation." 

" When land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent 
immediately commences on the second, and it is regulated as before, 
by the difference in their productive powers. At the same time, the 
rent of the first quality will rise, for that^ust^w^ays be above the 
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rent of tfce second, by the difference between the produce which they 
yield with a given quantity of eapatal and kdiour. With erery step 
In the progress of population^ which shall oblige a country to have re^ 
course to land of a worse quality, to enaUe it to raise its «ipply of 
food, rent, on ail the more fertile land, will rise. 

" Thus suppose land— No. 1,2, &,— to yield, with an equal empk>y« 
fneot of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, 90, and 80 quar- 
ters of corn. In a new country, where there is an abundance of 
fertile land compared with the population, and where, therefore, it is 
only necessary to cultivate No. 1, the whole net produce will belong 
to the cultivator, and will be the profits of the stock which he ad- 
vances. As soon as population had so far increased as to make it 
necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which ninety quarters only can 
be obtained afler supporting the labourers, rent would commence on 
No. 1 ; for either there must be two rates of profit on agricultural 
capital, or ten quarters, or the value of ten quarters must be with- 
drawn from the produce of No. 1, for some other purpose. Whe- 
ther the proprietor of the land, or any other person, cultivated No. 
1, these ten quarters would equally constitute rent ; for the cultivator 
of No. 2 would get the same result with his capital, whether be cul- 
tivated No. 1 , paying ten quarter* for rent, or continued to cultivate 
No. 2, paying no rent. In the same manner it might be shown that 
when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, the rent of No.^ 2 must be 
ten quarters, or the value of ten quarters, whilst the rent of No. 1 
would rise to twenty quarters ; for the cultivator of No. 3 would 
have the same profits whether he paid twenty quarters for the rent 
of No. 1, ten quarters for the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 9 
free of all rent. 

" It oflen, and indeed commonly happens, that before No. 2, 3, 4, 
or 6, or the inferior lands are cultivated, capital can be employed 
more productively on those lands which are already in cultivation. 
It may perhaps be found, that by douWing the original capital em- 
ployed on No. 1, though the produce will not be doubled, will not be 
increased by 100 quarters, it may be increased by eighty-five quar- 
ters, and that this quantity exceeds what could be obtained by em- 
ploying the same capital on land No. 3. 

" In such case, capital will be preferably employed on the old land, 
and will equally create a rent ; for rent is always the difference be- 
tween the produce obttdned by the employment of two equal quanti- 
ties of capital anc^bouj^ If, with a capital of £1000, a tenant ob- 
tain 100 quarters w wheSt from his land, and by the employment of 
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a second capital of £1000, he obtain a further return of eighty-five, 
his landlord would have the power at the expiration of his lease, of 
obliging him to pay fifteen quarters, or an equivalent value, for ad- 
ditional rent ; for there cannot be two rates of profit. If he is satis- 
fied with a diminution of fifteen quarters in the return for his second 
£1000, it is because no employment more profitable can be found 
for it. The common rate of profit would be in that proportion, and 
.if the original tenant refused, some othei^ person would be found will- 
ing to give all which exceeded that rate of profit to the owner of the 
land from which he derived it. ^ 

" In this case, as well as in the other, the capital last employed 
pays no rent. For the greater productive powers of the first £1000, 
fifteen quarters is paid for rent ; for the employment of tfte second 
£1000, no rent whatever is paid. If a third £1000 be employed on 
the same land, with a return of seventy-five Quarters, rent will then 
be paid for the second £1000, and will be equal to the difference be- 
tween the produce of these two, or ten quarters ; and at the same 
timie the rait of the first £1000 will rise from fifteen to twenty-five 
quarters ; while the last £1000 will pay no rent whatever."* 

Here the advantages of situation are no longer referred to, 
and we come back to the legitimate doctrine that " with ^v^ty 
step in the progress of population, which shall oblige a nation 
to have recourse to land of a worse quality, to enable it to 
raise its supply of food, rents on all the moire fertile land will 
rise." 

This is very plausible, but facts are opposed to it No man 
will cultivate No. 2, yielding only 90 quarters, when he has 
been accustomed to receive 100 quarters for the same quantity 
of labour, unless when \>ages are falling. The correctness of 
the theory is easily tested by ascertaining if a given quantity 
of labour be now as productive of raw produce as in former 
times. It is difficult to imagine how any man, having before 
him the fact of the daily diminishing proportion of the popula- 
tion of England that is required to produce food to supply the 
greatly increased consumption, could for a moment believe in its 
correctness. In the United States the proportion of population 
employed in its production is diminishing in like manner, be- 
cause the same amount of labour produces a constantly increas- 

* Ricardo*8 Political Economy, Chapter II. 
25 
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ing return, the effect of which is to permit a constantly increase 
ing proportion to employ themselves in the production of cotton, 
tobacco, hemp, wool, and in manufactures of aftl kinds. 

If a man took a farm and employed upon it £1000, yielding 
him 100 quarters, the owner would make him pay rent, if the 
100 quarters were more than he was fairly entitled to receive 
as return for the labour and capital employed. In any case 
in which that has not been done, it is to be supposed that* 
such a return was absolutely necessary to induce him to cul- 
tivate the land, rent free, and thus indicated the usual rate of 
wages and. of profit Such being the case, would any man 
employ an additional £1000 when it yielded him only 85 quar- 
ters ? Certainly not, unless there had been a universal fall of 
wages and of profits, which we have shown not to have been 
the case. He could do so, without a fall in either, when a road 
had been made to his farm, enabling him to obtain as large a 
reward for his labour and capital from land yielding 85 quarters^ 
as he had previously received from that which yielded 100 ; 
or when the facility afforded by that road enabled him to obtain 
supplies of lime, or of manure, that would cause that inferior 
land to yield 100 quarters. When it cost six,, seven, or eight 
dollars, per barrel, to send flour t© market from Pittsburg, it has 
been sold in that place as low as $1 25 per barrel At that time 
none but the most fertile soils could be cultivated, and evea 
they were of Uttle value. At the present time a canal and rail 
road enable the owners to send their produce to market at 
greatly diminished cost, the consequence of which is that it 
sells in Pittsburg at a price very littWinferior to that of Phila- 
delphia, Land No. 2, and No. 3, may now pay rent, yielding- 
much larger wages and returns to capital, than could in 1820 
be obtained from the most fertile soils. Mr. Ricardo supposes 
that the necessity for the cultivation of inferior soils precedes 
the power of doing so with advantage, whereas in the United 
States and in England the power of doing so without a fall of 
either wages or profits greatly precedes the necessity, and wUl 
be so wherever capital is permitted to accumulate, and is not 
wasted on armies and navies. T^he great difficulty in the Unit- 
ed States is to obtain population fast enough to perform works 
gf improvement yielding full wages and profits. 
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The unanswerable objection to the whole theory is, however, 
that where only the most fertile soils are cultivated, the proportion 
claimed as rent is large, and the labourer's share is small. It 
is there that men are held in bondage to compel them to pay 
it — it is there that men are poor and miserable — and it is pre- 
cisely as population increases, and as cultivation is extended 
over inferior soils, that the proportion of the landlord diminishes, 
and that the labourer becomes free and independent, and is 
enabled to live as becomes a man. 

" If, then, good land existed in a quantity much more abundant than 
the production of food for an. increasing population required, or if 
capital could be indefinitely employed without a diminished return 
on the old land, there could be no rise of rent ; for rent invariably 
proceeds from the employment of an additional quantity of labour 
with a proportionally less return. 

" The most fertile, and most favourably situated land will be first 
cultivated, and the exchangeable value of its produce will be adjusted 
in the same manner as the exchangeable value of all other commo- 
dities, by the total quantity of labour necessary in various forms, 
from first to last, to produce it, and bring it to market. When land 
of an inferior quality is taken into cultivation, the exchangeable value 
of raw produce will rise, because more labour is required to pro- 
duce it."* 

Here we have, again, " advantages of situation." In the 
United States good land exists in a quantity more abun- 
dant than the production of food requires: so much so, that an 
immense portion of it is employed in producing cotton, tobacco, 
and hemp. Capital is employed not only not at a diminishing 
rate, but at an increasing one, as it is also in England, and yet 
houses, lots, and lands, are high, yielding a constantly increas- 
ing quantity of commodities in return for permitting them to be 
used. 

"The exchangeable value of all commodities, whether they be 
manufactured, or the produce of the mines, or the produce of land, 
is always regulated, not by the less quantity of labour that will suffice 
for their production under circumstances highly favourable, and ex- 
clusively enjoyed by those who have peculiar facilities of production ; 
but by the greater quantity of labour necessarily bestowed on their 

* Ricardo*s Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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production by those who have no such facilities ; by those who con- 
tinue to produce them under the most unfavourable circumstances; 
meaning — by the most unfavourable circumstances, the most unfa- 
vourable under which the quantity of produce required renders it ne- 
cessary to carry on the production."* 

The exchangeable value of aU commodities is regulated by 
the cost of that portion required to be produced under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, but no one will continue to produce 
any commodity, unless it will yield him the ordinary wages and 
the ordinary profits of the capital he is required to employ. If 
the wants of mankind made it necessary to extend the cultiva- 
tion of com over inferior land more rapidly than capital could 
be applied to facilitate its production, or transportation, there 
would be a constantly diminishing rate of wages, attended by 
a constantly diminishing proportion of labour applied to the 
production of other articles ; but if the facilities increased more 
rapidly than the wants, there would be a constantly increasing 
return to labour, a constantly increasing rate of wages, and a 
constantly increasing proportion of labour applied to the pro- 
duction ahd preparation of cotton, silk, and other necessaries or 
conveniences of life. The reader may judge for himself which 
of these is now going on. 

The less advantageous circumstances referred to by Mr, Ri- 
cardo, are want of fertility, or of advantages of situation. Every 
country which supplies the world with any commodity, 'produces 
it under the least advantages of situation. When the United 
States exported flour to Europe, to the West Indies, and to 
South America, their advantages of situation were least, be- 
cause most distant from the market. They were then in the 
s£|me situation in regard to the great market, that the valley of 
the Mississippi is at present in regard to New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, to which its products are sent At the pre- 
sent moment, the advantages of situation, possessed by the Unit- 
ed States in regard to wheat, are greater than those of any 
country in the world, because the labour employed in the pro- 
duction of other commodities has increased to so great an 
extent, that not only do they consume all they can raise, but 

* Ricardo'9 Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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prices are so high that they import grain from England, Ireland, 
and the North of Europe. Mexico and Peru enjoy the least 
" advantages of situation" for the production of silver, because 
remote from the great market for their commodity. The same 
quantity produced in the United States, or Great Britain, would 
yield to the producers a much larger quantity of other com- 
modities in return for their labour. Every country may obtain 
those advantages, by pursuing such a course as will permit capi- 
tal to accumulate. It is first employed in those aids to labout 
which diminish the number of persons required to produce ar- 
ticles of the first necessity, as corn. It is then applied to the 
production of other articles, and to the manufacture of that 
produce in the various ways required by the means and taste 
of the people, by which the market is brought home to the pro- 
ducer, giving him *^ advantages of situation." 

Those advantages consist in the diminished necessity^ or di" 
mini^hed cost of transporting the products of labour for the pur- 
pose of effecting exchanges. The farmers living near a large 
city exchange all their productions directly with the consumer, 
while those who live near a village are obliged to send a large 
portion of them to a distance. The establishment of a grist 
rpill in a neighbourhood benefits the land by facilitating the ex- 
change of wheat for flour, and that of a cotton mill renders it 
much easier to convert eggs and butter into cloth. Ireland 
being compelled to setid her grain to England, wants advan- 
tages of situation, whereas, if peace and security existed and 
capital accumulated, manufactures would be established there, 
as in England, and her products would be consumed on the 
spot, by which the transport would be saved. 

" It is true, that on the best land, the same produce would still be 
obtained with the same labour as before, but its value would be en- 
hanced in consequence of the diminished returns obtained by those 
who employed fresh labour and stock on the less fertile land. Not- 
withstanding then, that the advantages of fertile over iifferior lapds 
are in no case lost, but only transferred from the cultivator, or con- 
sumer, to the landlord, yet since more labour is required on the in- 
ferior lands, and since it is from such land only that we are enabled 
to furnish ourselves with the additional supply of raw produce^ the 
comparative value of that produce will continue permanently above 
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its former level, and make it exchange for more hats, cloth, shoes, dec-, 
&c., in the production of which no such additional quantity of labour 
is required."* 

We trust it is unnecessary to say any thing further in re- 
lation to the reduced returns to labour and capital here re- 
ferred to, and will, therefore, confine ourselves to what is 
said in regard to the different effects produced upon hats, and 
shoes. 

If wages in corn rise, they must also rise in wool, and in all 
other articles of home produce, because no man wiU continue 
to raise sheep, unless he can be as well paid for his labour as 
in the production of corn. Wool being the principal raw mate- 
rial used in coarse hats, we find, by the prices of the Green- 
wich Hospital, that the change in relation between labour 
and hats, has been nearly the same as between labour and 
corn. 

In all coarse articles, where the chief cost is the raw material, 
and that produced at home, the change must have been nearly 
the same as that above given. Cotton has fallQp more in price 
because cultivated by a different people, whose aids to labour 
give them greater advantages for its cheap production than 
were possessed by those by whom the market was formerly 
supplied. The tendency of luxuries to fall more rapidly than 
necessaries, is readily explained. In the infancy of communi- 
ties attention is chiefly paid to securing a supply of the articles 
of absolute necessity — corn and wool. Machinery is first ap- 
plied to secure the largest return to labour in those commodities, 
and before manufactures rise there must have been considerable 
improvement in agriculture, as the former cannot flourish until 
the latter has become productive. Machinery is now applied to 
the conversion of wool into cloth, and with the advantage aris- 
ing out of the diffusion of intelligence, and growth of capital, it 
might fnake as much progress in a century as agriculture did in 
two centui'ies. The demand for cotton wool, increasing with the 
improved machinery, becomes such as to induce more atten- 
tion to improvements in the mode of cultivation, and it goes 
rapidly forward. The increased means of the community now 

* Ricardo*s Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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induce attention to the manufacture of silk, which participates 
in the changes accomplished in that of cotton, and the de- 
mand becomes such as leads to improvements in its cultiva- 
tion, tending to reduce greatly the cost of production. We en- 
tertain little doubt that the labour will be so far diminished as 
to bring silk within the reach of almost every member of the 
community. The value of labour rises steadily in regard 
to all commodities, but more rapidly in proportion as they 
are of finer quality, or require more attention in manufacture, 
because each improvement increases the means of purchasing 
something more expensive than has yet been used by the mass 
of the community, and induces the application of capital to its 
production, when the change is rapid. 

If we wish to trace the progress of improvement in England, 
we may do so by taking the several countries of the world, in 
their various stages of advancement,qr by examining what would 
be the course of any one at the present time. Were the people 
of Poland supplied with capital, they would apply it to the 
making of roads, to the improvement of their agricultural imple- 
ments, and to the increase of their stock. When production had 
so far increased as to enable the labourer to obtain a liberal re- 
ward for his labour, his demands for manufactured commodities 
of the coarser descriptions, would warrant the investment of 
capital to aid in their production. He would still import the 
finer articles from England, giving to that country an in- 
creased demand for labour of a superior description. The 
increased application of capital to the production of those 
finer commodities would tend to diminish materially their cost, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of them. The tendency would 
be to withdraw English labour from the production of raw ma- 
terials, which would rise in price, although the labour of the 
workman in England would command daily an increasing 
quantity thereof. Capital would increase rapidly in Poland, 
and would be applied to the production of goods of a higher 
quality, but the ability to do this would produce an increased 
demand upon England for commodities of a still higher order^ 
tending to further reduction in the cost at which they were 
produced. Such has been the growth of improvement in every 
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country of the world, as the reader may satisfy himself upon 
examination.* 

" The reason then, why raw produce rises in comparative value, 
is because more labour is employed in the production of the last por- 
tion obtained^ and not because a rent is paid to the landlord. The 
value of corn is regulated by the quantity of labour bestowed on its 
production on that quality of land, or with that portion of capital, 
which pays no rent. Com is not high because a rent is paid, but a 
rent is paid because corn is high ; and it has been justly observed, 
that no reduction would take place in the price of com, although 
landlords should forego the whole of their rent. Such a measure 
would only enable some farmers to live like gentlemen, but would 
not diminish the quantity of labour necessary to raise raw produce 
on the least productive land in cultivation."! 

Rent cannot be foregone. It is the interest of capital. If the 
owner think proper to relinquish it to a tenant, and allow him 
to occupy the land rent free, it is exactly as if the owner of a 
ship should allow it to be used without the payment of freight, 
or the proprietor of bank stock should omit to take his dividends. 
The farmer would sell his produce, and the shopkeeper his mer- 
chandise, at the same prices as if they paid rent, and the bank 
would not do business on better terms for its customers than 
if the stockholders received their dividends regularly. 

Rent is not paid because corn is high. The largest rents are 
paid when a given quantity of labour will yield the most corn, 
and of course when that commodity is lowest. When the la- 
bour price of corn is high, the owner of land holds man in 
slavery to compel him to pay taxes under the name of rent. 



* Notliing can be more absurd than the apprehension expressed in the news- 
papers, and even in the parliamentary reports, of England, of the growth of the 
coarser manufactures of the United States, and of the continent of Europe. The 
more rapid the increase of the production of coarse commodities, the more rapid 
most be the demand upoh Great Britain for those luxuries which require superior 
ability in their preparation. The labour required for such commodities is less 
severe and better paid, and the change, while it tends to improve the minds and 
elevate the tastes of the workmen, tends also to give them increased means of 
gratifying their desires. Every improvement in the quality of labour tends to 
render men better husbands — ^better fathers — better citizeBS. 

t Ricardo*8 Political Economj, Chapter II. 
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" When land is most abundant, when most productive, and most 
fertile, it yields no rent ; and it is only when its powers decay, and 
less is yielded in return for labour, that a share of the 9riginal pro- 
duce of the more fertile portions is set apart for rent."* 

Good land abounds in the United States; "/< exists in a 
qxtanUty much more abundant than the production of food for 
an increasing population requires i*^ and yet the inferior lands 
pay rent. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
offer lands not exceeded in the world for fruitfulness, and yet 
the sandy lands of New Jersey sometimes sell for one hundred 
dollars per acre, because they are near Philadelphia, or New 
York. In Uke manner, lands near Boston, and Baltimore, and 
Pittsburg, and Cincinnati, command high prices because large 
capitals are there employed, giving a market for their products. 
The new lands afford vastly grea,ter returns to the seed that 
is sown, and yet that which would yield, in Illinois, almost 
without the labour of ploughing, thirty or forty bushels to the 
acre, is not worth one fifth as much as that in the State of New 
Jersey, which, without careful husbandry and abundance of 
manure, would not yield a single bushel. In the colony of 
Western Australia, where land is abundant, the owners claim 
as rent a very large portion of the produce. 

" The rise of rent is always the effect of the increasing wealth of 
the country, and of the difficulty of providing food for its augmented 
population. It is a symptom, but it is never a cause of wealth ; for 
wealth often increases most rapidly while rent is either stationary, or 
even falling. Rent increases most rapidly, as the disposable land de- 
creases in its productive powers. Wealth increases most rapidly in 
those countries where the disposable land is most fertile, where im- 
portation is least restricted, and where, through agricultural improve- 
ments, productions can be multiplied without any increase in the pro- 
portional quantity of labour, and where, consequently, the progress of 
rent is slow."t 

We see that as corn rents rise food is more readily obtained, 
and that the faster they rise the more rapid is the improve- 
ment in the condition of the consumer. 

If the productiveness of the soil were daily decreasing, all 
lands would pay rent, and the proportion of the produce paid, 

* Ricardo's Political Economy, Chapter II. f Ibid. 
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would constantly increase. If the encroachments of the ocean 
were constantly reducmg the soil of Great Britain, and the 
population were constantly increasing, without any other means 
of obtaining food, the time would arrive when the labourer 
would be obliged to content himself with a handful of grain 
for his day's labour, as the Hindoo now does. The capital 
invested in improvements on land, is subject to the same laws 
as capital of every other kind. When milk are scarce, they 
command a high rent — ^when money is scarce, it commands high 
interest — when ships are scarce, they command high freights— 
and when improved land is scarce, the occupant is willing to 
increase the share allotted to the owner. If the people of the 
United States were, from any cause, unable to increase the 
number of their ships, the owners would have it in their power 
to demand higher freights. A rise of rent from diminished pro- 
duction would be attended by the power to claim an increased 
proportion of the produce, but a rise from increased produc- 
tion is accompanied by the payment of a diminished proportion 
to the landlord. In the former case the situation of landlords 
and tenants would be deteriorated, in the latter it is improved. 

No country possesses a greater body of fertile land than the 
United States — in none has wealth increased so rapidly — ^in none 
has the value of land and its consequent rent increased so fast. 
Next to the United States, in all these respects, is England. It 
would appear almost absurd to say that where wealth increased 
most rapidly, there the value of land increased Zeo^t rapidly, and 
yet that is the proper deduction from the text. Rent is but the 
sign of value. 

" It follows from the same principles, that any circumstances in 
the society which should make it unnecessary to employ the same 
amount of capital on the land, and which should therefore make the 
portion last employed more productive, would lower rent."* 

Any circumstarifces in any society which should lessen the 
demand for houses, mills, ships, or coal mines, would lessen their 
value and diminish the rent that could be claimed by the owner. 
It has been shownf that " the portion last employed" is more 
productive — and that even the rate of interest has increased 

* Ricardo's Political Economy, Chapter II. t Ante, page 91. 
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in England for one hundred years past, yet rents have con- 
stantly increased. The demand for corn has increased with 
increase of production. 

" If a million of quarters of com be necessary for the support of a 
given population, and it be raised on land of the qualities of No. 1, 2, 
3 ; and if an improvement be afterwards discovered by which it can 
be raised on No. 1 and 2, without employing No. 3, it is evident 
that the immediate efi^t must be a fall of rent ; for No. 2, instead of 
No. 3, will then be cultivated without paying any rent ; and the rent 
of No. 1, instead of being the difference between the produce of No. 
3 and No. 1, will be the difference only between No. 2 and 1. With 
the same population, and no more, there can be no demand for any 
additional quantity of com ; the capital and labour employed on No. 
3, will be devoted to the production of other commodities desirable to 
the community, and can have no effect in raising rent unless the raw 
material from which they are made cannot be obtained without em- 
plo3ring capital less advantageously on the land, in which case No. 
3 must again be cultivated."* 

Rent is deemed to arise so entirely from the difficulty of ob- 
taining ^borf, that if, by any improvement in the mode of culti- 
vation, No. 1 and No. 2 can be made to supply the demand, the 
value of all land will fall, although No. 3 should be 'applied to 
the production of cotton, yielding as much to the owner as if it 
had been employed in producing corn I Practically, this is oc- 
curring every day, and yet rents rise ! There is a constant 
diminution in the proportion of population and of land required 
to furnish food, and increase in the proportion that can employ 
themselves in the production of wool, cotton, and tobacco; but 
the more rapid the reduction in the former, the more rapid is 
the rise of rent. 

Mr. Ricardo's great error consists in supposing rapid changes 
of production, without a corresponding change of consumption. 
All improvements of the one are gradual and attended by in- 
creased power and disposition for the other. Every year sees 
new land taken into cultivation in both England and the Unit- 
ed States, and every year sees the wages of labour advance. 
That of 1836 must therefore be more productive than was that 
of 1835, or 1834, because aided . by greater capital Every 

* Rtcardo*8 Political EcononiT, Chapter II. 
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successive body of land in both countries is more productive 
than were those which preceded it when they were taken into 
cultivation, and yet rents not only do not fall, but they rise. 

" If, by the introduction of the turnip husbemdry, or by the use of 
a more invigorating mcuiure, I can obtain the same produce with less 
capital, and without disturbing the difference between the productive 
powers of the successive portions of capital, I shall lower rent ; for 
a different and more productive portion will be that which will form 
the standard from which every other will be reckoned. If, for ex- 
ample, the successive portions of capital yielded 100, 90, 80, 70 ; 
whilst I employed these four portions, my rent would be 60, or the 
difference between 



70 and 100 i 
70 and 90^ 
70 and 80. 



:301 

:20 

:10 

60 



whilst the produce 
^would be 340 



100 
90 

80 
70 

340 



and while I employed these portions, the rent would remain the same, 
although the produce of each should have an equal augmentation. If, 
instead of 100, 90, 80, 70, the produce should be increased to 125, 
115, 105, 95, the rent would still be 60, or the difference between 
95 and 125 =.30^ . r 126 

95 and 115 a=s 20 whilst the produce 115 

95 and 105 = 10 } would be increased ^105 

to 440 I 95 



60 



L 440 



But with such an incretise of produce, without an increase of demand, 
there could be no motive for employing so much capital on the land ; 
one portion would be withdrawn, and consequently the last proportion 
of capital would yield 105 instead of 95, and rent would fall to 30, or 
the difference between 

105 and 125 t=a 20 ^ whilst the produce would be still 

105 and 115 = 10 I adequate to the wants of the po- 

— j pulation, for it would be 345 

30 J quarters, or 



125 
115 

105 

345 



the demand being only for 340 quarters."* 

If all ships were suddenly increased to double their produc- 



* Ricardo*8 Politioal Economy, Chapter II. 
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tive power, their value, and consequent rent, would fall : cotton 
mills, under the same circumstances, would fall in value. Every 
species of capital would find the same result as is here attributed, 
by Mr. Ricardo, to land. Yet the capacity of all ships, and cot- 
ton mills, and land, has been greatly increased, and will be so 
much so as to give a double product for the labour emplbyed, 
without such fall. If we have a right to suppose a sudden in- 
crease in the productive powers of land, we have also a right 
to suppose an equally sudden one in population and consump* 
tion. 

Until Whitney enabled the planter to clean it, the production 
of cotton was small, and its consumption limited. Since then 
there has been a succession of improvements, tending to lessen 
the cost, but with the reduction of price in the market, there 
has been an increase of demand. It has appeared, indeed, 
almost impossible for production to keep pace therewith, not- 
^thstanding the United States, which produced in 1784 only 
eight bales, now furnish a million and a half of bales. 

" But there are improvements which may lower the relative value 
of produce without lowering the com rent, though they will lower the 
money rent of land. Such improvements do not increase the produc- 
tive powers of the land, but they enable us to obtain its produce with 
less labour. They are rather directed to the formation of the capital 
applied to the land, than to the cultivation of the land itself. Improve- 
ments in agricultural implements, such as the plough and the thresh- 
ing machine, economy in the use of horses employed in husbandry, 
and a better knowledge of the veterinary art, are of this nature. Less 
capital, which is the same thing as less labour, will be employed on 
the land ; but to obtain the same produce, less land cannot be culti- 
vated. Whether improvements of this kind, however, affect com 
rent, must depend on the question, whether the difference between the 
produce obtained by the employment of different portions of capital 
be increased, stationary, or diminished. If four portions of capital, 
50, 60, 70, 80, be employed on the land, giving each the same results, 
and any improvement in the formation of such capital should enable me 
to withdraw 5 from each, so that they should be 45, 55, 65, and 75, 
no alteration would take place in the corn rent ; but if the improve- 
ments were such as to enable me to make the whole saving on the 
largest portion of capital, that portion which is least productively 
employed, corn rent would immediately fall, because the difference 
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between the capital most productive and the capital least prodoctive 
would be diminished ; and it is this diflference which constitutes rent."* 
Mr. Ricardo forgets that the capital thus disengaged would 
be seeking employment, and that the man who had used it would 
desire to turn his attention to some other pursuit If three men 
and three portions of capital could supply all the com, one man 
and one portion of capital could be employed in manufacturing 
some article not previously produced. Production would be 
increased, the property would, by the establishment of the manu- 
facture, acquire greater advantages of situaUon from the in- 
creased facility of exchanging its products, and wages and 
rents would both rise. It is precisely this operation thai has given 
to aUihe land of England those advantages of sittuUion which 
enable the cultivators to pat/y as rentjfora single acre of** infe- 
rior sail" as much as toauld purchase a dozeh acres of the most 
fertile land in Texas. The producers of wheat in the United 
States enjoy great " advantages of situation," from the exten- 
sion of the cultivation of cotton, and from the establishment of 
manufactures, by which they are enabled, at small cost of 
transportation, to exchange their products for the commodities 
they desire to obtain. The producers of cotton will, at some 
future period, enjoy advantages of situation, from the establish- 
ment of manufactures among them, enabling them readily to 
obtain clothing. If all the people of the United States were 
employed in raising wheat, they would be compelled to pay 
the expense of transporting it to Europe for exchange; but the 
increased productiveness of labour applied to cultivation en- 
ables them to transfer a large«portion of their powers to other 
pursuits, and with every such transfer there is an increase in 
the value of property — in the value of its products — in the rent 
of the landlord — and in the wages of the cidtivator. Every 
difficulty interposed in the way of producing any commodity 
lessens the value of labour and capital employed in its produc- 
tion, and every increase of facility raises the wages of the 
labourer and the profits of the capitalist This is equally true 
whether the difficulty arises from want of knowledge, or from 
legislative restrictions. The former, however, is removed 
gradually— the latter may be removed suddenly, when the 

» Ricardo*8 Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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effect upon the capitalist is equally sudden, annihilating the whole 
of that capital which is least productive, and diminishing the 
revenue that the owner of the other portion should receive. 
The commodity falls in its labour value — the labourers claim a 
larger proportion of the product — but the destruction of capital 
which takes place tends to lessen the demand for labourers and 
the reward of all labour. 

Foreign iron is subject to a duty of thirty dollars per ton, on 
importation into the United States. Were that duty abolished, 
the price of iron would probably be twenty dollars less than at 
present, and the labourer who desired to purchase it would ob- 
tain a larger quantity in exchange for a given amount of labour. 
A sudden change would, however, almost annihilate the manu- 
facture, and consequently the capital which now gives support 
to many thousands of labourers, who would then be seeking 
employment in competition with those now engaged in other 
pursuits, and willing to work at a lower rate of wages. The 
gain to the labourer from the reduction in the cost of iron, might 
be lost in the reduction of his money wages. Such is likely to 
be, in all cases, the effect of a sudden change of the policy of a 
nation, whereas, when the change is gradual, capital and labour 
are gradually transferred to other and more profitable pursuits, 
and no shock is experienced. 

The course of operation by which the great valley of the 
Mississippi is brought into competition with the lands on the 
Hudson and the Delaware, is of this gradual character, and 
the consequence is, that the owners of the latter experience no 
inconvenience therefrom. If, by a wish, rail roads and canals 
could have been established twenty years since, the consequence 
would have been that a large portion of the population of New 
York and Pennsylvania would have migrated — the land would 
have been thrown out of cultivation — houses, barns, and en- 
closures would have been left to go to ruin, while their late 
occupants would have been engaged in preparing new ones— 
their proprietors would have been suddenly impoverished, while 
the owners of western lands would have been as suddenly en- 
riched — population would have been widely scattered — and 
production would have been diminished. Fortunately, canals 
and rail roads required time and labour. They have been 
made gradually, and mth every increase thereby given to the 
value of toestem lands, there has been an increase in the den- 
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siiy qf the population of JVew York and Pennsyhania — an aug- 
mentation of capital — and an increase of retUs.* 

** In speaking of the rent of the landlord, we have rather considered 
it as the proportion of the whole produce, without any reference to 
its ejichangeable value , but since the same cause, the difficulty of 
production, raises the exchangeable value of raw produce, and raises 
also the proportion of raw produce paid to the landlord for rent, it is 
obvious that the landlord is doubly benefited by difficulty of produc- 
tion. First, he obtains a greater share; and, secondly, the commodity 
in which he is paid is of greater value."f 

The difficulty of production is greatest in Poland, and least 
in the United States; yet in the last, land has a high value, and 
in the first, a low one. Upon this principle it was attempted to 
prevent the making of turnpike roads in England. It was said 
that the distant lands would supply the market of London, and 
would command high rents in consequence, at the expense of 
the nearer ones. The same effect was anticipated from the con- 
struction of the New York and Pennsylvania canals above 
referred to. The result has, however, been, that instead of a 
diminution of value, there has been an augmentation of it in 
almost every case. If the canals were destroyed, the inequality 
of situation would be increased, but the rent of land near New 
York and Philadelphia would fall, because the trade of those 
cities would be lessened, and they would lose their advantages 
of situation, by the transfer of capital to some other quarter. 

* The iinproyeinents in production of commodities of all descriptions are of 
tlie same gradual and beautifbl character, bj which every member of the com- 
mmiity is benefited, while none experience incouTenience. Such heing the case, 
when nature is allowed to work, it might be supposed that when man is called 
upon to legislate, he might follow the example, and seek to make all changes 
gradually, thus securing the advantage without the hazard of loss or inconveni- 
ence. Yet such is not the case. We have witnessed many sudden changes — 
dlway$ the retuU of human inUrference^ and dlway aee<mpamtd by woite of ca- 
pUal and dimirtutum in the demand for labour. Even now, many enlightened men 
call for a prompt abolition of the com laws of England, the effect of which would 
be similar to that which would have arisen in New York and Pennsylvania, out 
of the sudden production of canals and rail roads leading to the west, whereas a 
gradual change would be attended with effiscts similar to those which have arisen 
in the United States out of their gradual production, by which the restraints 
upon importing the grain of the west have been in a great measure removed. 
Were the corn laws removed by a gradual reduction of duty, there would be a 
constant increase of population— of demand for labour-— of wages — of capital — 
andofrentSfprecisely as has been seen in liie United States. TJitme wh^ adtMcttle 
eudden ekanges are umafe eounMoUors. 

f Ricardo*s Political Economy, Chapter II. 
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Mr. Ricardo labours, throughout, under the error of supposing 
that great proportion means great quantity. The smaller the 
amount produced, the larger is the landlord's proportion^ but the 
smaller is his quantity. One half of ten bushels, is a very difierent 
return from one third of thirty bushels. He supposes that the 
augmented price will also tend to increase the revenue of the 
landlord, yet in those countries in which the landlord has one 
half the price is lowest. In the United States and England the 
proportion is less than in Poland, but the quantity and price are 
greater. In the latter, the owner has one half of ten bushels, 
and the price is perhaps 40 or 50 cents per bushel. His reve- 
nue from an acre is, therefore, five bushels =» $2 to $ 2 60. In 
the United States he may have one fourth of 30 bushels, at 
f 1 60 per bushel =$11 25. 

We take the following passages from Mr. Ricardo's chapter 
on Profits. 

" We have shown that in early stages of society, both the landlord's 
and the labourer's share of the value of the produce of the earth, 
would be but small ; and that it would increase in proportion to the 
progress of wealth, and the difficulty of procuring food. We have 
shown too, that although the value of the labourer's portion will be 
increased by the high value of food, his real share will he diminished; 
whilst that of the landlord will not only be raised in value, but will 
also be increased in quantity."* 

In the colony of Western Australia we see the precise na- 
ture of the division which takes place in the early stages of 
society. We there see that the owner of land receives as 
rent only interest at the rate of ten per cent, for the capital ap- 
plied to its improvement, which interest he could have from 
any other mode of investment. He takes a large share of the 
product and the labourer has a small one. With every in- 
crease of capital he will have a diminished share of the pro- 
duct, but that diminished share will yield him a larger return 
of commodities of every description. If " the diffictdty of pro- 
curing food" increased with the progress of wealth, he would 
have, as Mr. Ricardo says, an increased proportion, but through- 
out the world, he obtains, as capital increases, a diminished share, 
marking a constant increase in the facility of procuring food. 

* Iticardo*s Political Economy, Chapter V. 
27 
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Mr. Ricardo si}{^>oses that, in the course of the progress of 
weahh, the real share cfihe labourer wUl be diminished^ whereas, 
there is undoubted evidence that the real share is constantly 
increasing, and that it cannot possibly be otherwise. 

** In every case, agricultural, as well as manufacturing profits, are 
lowered by a rise in the price of raw produce, if it be accompanied 
by a rise of wag^. If the farmer gets no additional vsdue for the 
com which remains to him after paying rent, if the manufacturer 
gets no additional value for the goods which he manufactures, and 
if both are obliged to pay a greater value in wages, can any point be 
more clearly established than that profits must fall, with a rise of 
wages ?"* 

A rise in the price of agricultural produce, unless produced 
by an increased facility in obtaining the precious metals, or by 
an increase in confidence by which credits, in the form of bills 
and drafts, lessen the quantity thereof required to perform the 
exchanges of the world, can take place only in consequence 
of diminished production. In such a case, if the labourer ob- 
tained the same proportion, the landlord would have less. Money 
wages, however, rise slowly, and tlie effect of a rise in the price 
of produce from diminished production in any part of the world, 
isy always, to give a diminished proportion to the labourer. 
Wages, in com, fall ; so do profits. The landlord's increased 
proportion yields him less than he had before. The apparent 
rate of profit — i. c. the proportion claimed by the owner of capi- 
tal,— falls vyiih a rise of real wages, but the real profit always 
rises toith them, so that both are interested in the increase of 
production. 

" The natural tendency of profits then is to fall ; for, in the pro- 
gress of society and wealth, the additional quantity of food required 
is obtained by the sacrifice of more and more labour. This tendency, 
this gravitation, as it were, of profits, is happily checked, at repeated 
intervals, by the improvements in machinery, connected with the 
production of necessaries, as well as by discoveries in the science of 
agriculture, which enable us to relinquish a portion of labour before 
required, and therefore to lower the price of the prime necessary of 
the labourer. The rise in the price of necessaries and in the wages 
of labour is, however, limited ; for as soon as wages should be equal 

* Ricardo*8 Political Economy, Chapter V. 
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(as in the case foTmeriy stated) to £720, the whole receipts of tlite 
iarmer, there must be an end qf accumuMiion ; for no capkat em 
then yield any profit whatever^ and no additional labour can be de- 
manded, and consequently population will have reached its hi^iieit 
point. LoBg^ indeed, before this period, the very low rate of profitis 
will have arrested all accumulation, and almost the whole produce of 
the country, after paying the labourers, will be the property of to 
owners of land and the receivers of tithes and taxes.'** 

The great difficulty that arises out of the separation of profits 
of capital from rent of landy is here very evident We are 
toH that profits will be so low that almost the whole produce 
of the country will be the property of the owners of the land. 
The owner of capital might, however, employ it either in the 
purchase, or in the cultivation, of land. If the latter did not af- 
ford sufficient return, he would adopt the former course, and 
by degrees all capital would be withdrawn from cultivation, and 
applied to the purchase of land. Where then would be the 
rents? There would be none, because the landlords had de- 
manded too much, and they would then find that they had a 
machine called land, and that other people had other machines, 
called ploughs and harrows, and that the only way in which 
they could be brought together, was to make a fair division of 
the proceeds. The profit of capital employed in land, and on 
land, could not vary very greatly, because if the one did not 
pay enough, that employed in it would be very speedily divert- 
ed to the other. 

If the doctrine that rent arises out of a necessity for having 
recourse to inferior soils, yielding a " constantly diminishing re- 
turn to capital and labour," be true, equally so is the inference 
that at some future time the landlord will have it in his power 
to claim whatever proportion of the proceeds he may think 
proper, and that the labourer will be reduced, as in India, to a 
handful of rice and a rag of clothing. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for this theory, the world has gone on for thousands of 
years in a diflferent direction. With the extension of cultiva- 
tion, there has been a constant improvement in the condition 
of the labourer. He has been enabled to demand and obtain 



* Ricardo*s Political Economy, Chapter V. 
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a constantly increasing proportion of the product of his labour, 
while the owners of land and of capital have hieen. content with 
a constantly decreasing proportion. Both wages and profits 
have, however, risen. Labour is daily more productive — the 
labourer's power to accumulate capital is daily increasing — ^the 
amount of comforts obtainable in exchange for the use of any 
given quantity of capital is also increasing — and thus he is 
enabled to have better food, better clothing, better shelter, and 
to obtain with a constantly decreasing quantity of labour, the 
means of support when old age shall have disabled him for 
exertion. We ask the reader to examine the facts carefully, 
and to determine for himself which doctrine is borne out by 
them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REVIEW. MR. MILL: M. SAY: COLONEL TORRENS: 
MR. WAKEFIELD: MR. CHALMERS. 

We will now proceed to examine what are the views of Mr. 
Mill on this head. 

" Till the whole of the best land is brought under cultivation, and 
till it has received the application of a certain quantity of capital, all 
the capital employed upon the land is employed with an equal return. 
At a certain point, however, no additional capital can be employed 
upon the same land without a diminution of return. In any country, 
therefore, after a certain quantity of corn has been raised, no greater 
quantity can be raised but at a greater cost. If an additional quantity 
is raised, the capital employed upon the land may be distinguished 
into two portions, one producing a higher, another a lower return."* 

When is this point to be reached ? As yet no country has 
found what is the time in the progress of population in which no 
greater quantity can be raised without additional cost The re- 
ward of labour employed in cultivation is increased, as is evi- 
denced by the rise of wages ; that of capital, by the increase in 
the amount of commodities that can be obtained for the use of 
any given quantity. Should the point to which Mr. Mill thinks 
we are advancing ever be reached, it will be known by a re- 
duction of profits and of wages. The reward of exertion to 
persons of all classes will then be reduced, and will continue to 
fall, but so long as we see that the means of expenditure are 
constantly increasing, we may feel safe that the additional quan- 
tity of food is produced at a conlgtantly decreasing cost, and, as 
we have a right to argue for the future from the past, we may 
presume that such will continue to be the case. . At present ou^ 
third of the population of Great Britain supplies thd demand for 
food, but it is not improbable that, at some future tinne, the la- 
bour of one tenth of the present population will supply a vastly 
greater amount than is at present produced. 

» Mill's Political Economy, p. 13. 
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" So long as only a part even of the best land is required for culti- 
vation, all that is uncultivated yields nothing ; that is, nothing which 
has any value. It naturally, therefore, remains unappropriated ; and 
any man may have it, who undertakes to render it productive."* 

Instead of applying his views to the world at large, Mr. Mill 
limits them to very small portions of it. If the superior soils 
that remain uncultivated have no value, what should induce 
the payment of rent for lands in England when others of equal 
fertility could so readily be had in fee, were it not that capital has 
been expended in giving them advantages of situation? What 
other cause could induce its payment near New York, when 
the same amount would make the party owner of a larger quan* 
tity in Illinois? What else induces the settler to pay f 1 25 per 
acre in lUinois^ when equal land may be had in Texas for SO 
cents? What should induce the payment of that sum in Texas, 
when in South America the most fertile soils may be had by 
any who think proper to appropriate them? Where labour has 
not been expended for the advantage of land it is as destitute 
of value as the waters of the ocean, and it obtains it only as 
labour is applied. Appropriation gives no more value to the 
one than it would to the other, because both are, practical- 
ly, unlimited in extent. There can be no necessity for ap- 
plying labour with a " lower return," while immense bodies of 
Uie most fertile lands of the earth are " not worth appropriat- 
ing," and while a large portion of the productive power of land 
now under cultivation in Great Britain, is not worth the labour 
required for its appropriation. Were the application of capital 
to land freed from the restraints imposed by tithes that which 
how yields twenty bushels would be made to yield thirty, and 
these inferior soils would afford a larger amount of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life in return to labour than the 
most fertile lands of Texas would now do. 

" Rent increases, therefore, in proportion as the effect of the capital 
atoccessively bestowed upon the land decreases. If population has 
arrived at anather stage, when all the land of second quality being 
cultivated, it is necessary to have recourse to land of third quality, 
yielding, instead of eight quarters, only six quarters, it is evident, from 

* Mill's PoUacal Economy, p. 15. 
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the same prooeas of reasoning, that the land of second quality will 
now yield rent, namely two quarters ; and that land of first q^yiality 
will yield an augmented rent, namely, two quarters more. The 
case will be exactly the same, if, instead of having recourse to land 
of less fertility, a seqond and a third dose of capital, with the same 
diminution of produce, are bestowed upon land of the first quality,"* 

Rent, on the contrary/, increases as the effect of the capital suc^ 
cessipeiy bestowed upon land increases. Each successive ad- 
dition is more productive than the preceding one, and is the 
cause that the capital accumulated in past times will not ex- 
change for as much labour as was expended in its production* 

The doctrine of Mr. Mill agrees, generally, with that of 
Mr. Ricardo, and the following will show what he deems to be 
the results. 

*' Whether after land of superior quality has been exhausted, capi- 
tal is applied to new land of inferior quality, or in successive doses 
with diminished returns upon the same land, the produce of it is 
continually diminishing in proportion to its increase. If the return 
to capital is, however, continually decreasing, the annual fund from 
which savings are made is continually diminishing. The difficulty 
of making savings is thus continually augmented, and kt last they 
must totally cease. 

" It thus sufficiently appears that there is a tendency in popula- 
tion to increase faster than capital. If this be established, it is of no 
consequence to the present purpose to inquire about the rapidity of 
this increase. How slow soever the increase of population, provided 
that of capital is still slower, wages will be reduced so low, that a 
portion of the population will regularly die from the consequences 
of want. Neither can this dreadful consequence be otherwise averted, 
than by finding means to prevent the increase of capital from falling 
short of that of population."t 

In opposition to this, we have the fact that the annual fund 
from which savings are made is constantly increasing, — that 
the difficulty of making savings is constantly diminishing, and 
that the return to capital is constantly augmenting. Of this 
we have abundant proof in the improvement that has gone 
on for centuries past, that is now going on,~atid that is becoming 
daily more rapid. Such being the case, it does npt appear ne- 
cessary to take much care to avert these dreadful consequences, 

« Mm*8 Polifical Eocmomy, p. 16. t Ibid. p. 41. 
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as capital will grow as fast as is necessary, if it be permitted so 
to do. 

The following view of the cause of r^t, is different from any- 
other that we have seen. 

" The portion which goes in the shape of rent to the landlord, and 
is over and above that return which is made to the whole of the capi- 
tal and labour employed upon the land, is, in fact, the result of an 
accident. Suppose that all the land cultivated in this country were 
of one uniform quality, and yielded the same return to every portion 
of the capital employed upon it, with the exception of one acre ; that 
acre, we shall suppose, yields six times as much as any other acre. 
What, in this case, would be produced upon all the other acres, might 
justly be regarded as the return made to the labour and capital em- 
ployed upon the land ; and the whole of that return. The additional 
five sixths accruing from the singular acre, would not be considered 
as return made to labour and capital ; it would be considered as the 
accidental product of a particular virtue in that particular spot. But 
what is true of this single acre, is equally true of any number of acres, 
as soon as that event occurs which diminishes the return to any por- 
tion of capital, and induces all the owners of capital, to limit their 
own receipts from their capital, to the measure of that diminished 
return."* 

If that singular acre happened to be remote from any town, 
or village, and without roads, of what value would its properties 
be ? Of what value would they be, if five sixths of the produce 
were necessary to take it to market ? They would have some 
value whenever capital had made a road to it, but not till then. 
There are abundant instances of acres possessing such produc- 
tive powers to be found within one hundred miles of the place 
at which we write. There are acres containing tens of thou- 
sands of tons of coal and of iron, that have very little ex- 
changeable value, but which, at some future period, will pro- 
duce ten times as much as the most fertile land near Philadel- 
phia, or New York. They wait a further application of capital, 
and until they have it, their " natural advantages" are totally 
unproductive to their owner. Very inferior land near London 
is more valuable than the best in Texas, although the latter 
would yield perhaps, ten times as much corn. The lands of 
Texas, are to the world at large what the " singular acre" would 

* Mill's Political Economy, p. 55^ 
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be to any given district, yet most of them are entirely without 
value. 

M. SAY. 

M . Say attributes considerable influence, in production, to 
natural agents. He says, 

" When a field is ploughed and sown, besides the science and the 
labour employed in this operation, besides the pre-created values 
brought into use, the values, for instance, of the plough, the harrow, 
the seed-corn, the food and clothing consumed by labourers during 
the process of production, there is a process performed by the soil, 
the air, the rain, and the sun, wherein mankind bears no part, but 
which nevertheless concurs in the creation of the new product that 
will be acquired at the season of harvest. This process I call the 
productive agency of natural agents^* 

Where the " productive agency of natural agents" is chiefly 
relied upon, as in those countries in which the superior soils 
only are cultivated, man is " poor and miserable ;" but where 
capital is brought to his assistance, and inferior soils are brought 
into cultivation, his labour is well rewarded, and he becomes 
rich. 

" In the employment of machinery, which wonderfully augments 
the productive power of man, the product obtained is due partly to 
the value of the capital vested in the machine, and partly to the agency 
of natural powers. Suppose a tread-mill, worked by ten men, to be 
used in place of a wind-mill, the product of the mill might be considered 
as the fruit ol" the productive agency of a capital consisting of the 
value of the machine, and of the labour of ten men employed in turn- 
ing the wheel. If the tread-mill be supplanted by sails, it is evident 
that the wind, a natural agent, does the work of ten human beings."f 

If the tread-mill be supplanted by sails, the exchangeable value 
of the product will be lowered by the cost of supporting the ten 
men, unless there should be increased capital, or increased risk, 
requiring to be paid for. The natural agent produces no value, 
but the capital, which enables- those who use it*to avail them- 
selves of its powers, secures to them increased wages. 

He objects to the doctrine of Adam Smith, that labour is the 
sole measure of wealth, or of value produced, and says, 
^ ** This syartem is obviously in dttrect opposition to that of the-econo- 

* Say'8 Political Economy, p. 78. f Ibid. pp. 78, 79. 
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mats of the eighteeatii century, who, on the contrary, maintained 
that labour produces no value without consuming an equivalent ; that, 
consequently, it leaves no surplus, no net produce ; and that nothing 
but the earth produces gratuitous value, — therefore nothing else can 
yield net produce. Each of these positions has been reduced to sys- 
tem ; I only cite them to warn the student of the dangerous conse- 
quences of an error in the outset, and to bring the science back to the 
simple observation of facts. Now facts demonstrate, that values 
produced are referrible to the agency and concurrence of industry, 
of capital, and of natural agents, whereof the chief, though by no 
means the only one, is land capable of cultivation ; and that no other 
but these three sources can produce value or add to human wealth."* 
It would be difficult to show that any value in exchange is 
given by natural agents: It is given by labour only, The man 
who employs his time in digging wells, or canals, or in making 
yoads, has the aid of his spade only, yet he makes better wages 
than the man who places himself, rent fi'ee, upon the finest lands 
of India, or Brazil. The one has all the benefit that he can de- 
sire from natural agents ; the soil, the air, the rain, and the sun, 
unite to make wages for him, but of what avail are they? In 
the United States and England, where capital is permitted to 
accumulate, he could earn more without their assistance, by 
shouldering his spade, walking to the nearest turnpike road, 
and asking employment. 

COLONEL TORRENS. 

Wealth is thus defined by Col. Torrens — 

"Wealth, considered as the object of economical science, consists 
of those material articles which are useful or desirable to man, and 
which it requires some portion of voluntary exertion to procure or to 
preserve. Thus, two things are essential to wealth — ^the possession 
of utility — and the requiring some portion of voluntary exertion or 
labour. That which has no utility, which serves neither to supply 
our wants, nor to gratify our desires, is as the dust beneath our feetf 
or as the sand upon the shore, and obviously forms no portico of our 
wealth J while on the other hand, things ^hich possess the highest 
utility, and which are even necessary to our existence, come not 
under the denomination of wealth, unless, to the possessi<m of utility 
be superadded the circumstance of having been procured by some 

* Say*s Political Econoiiiy^ p^ 8fiL 
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voluntary exertion. Though the air we brealhe, wid the sun-beams 
by which we are warmed, are in the highest degree useful and neces* 
sary, it would be a departure from the precision of language, to de^ 
nominate them articles of wealth. But the bread which appeases the 
cravings of hunger, and the clothing which protect us from the rigour 
of the season, though not more indispensably requisite than the former, 
are with propriety classed under the term wealtfi ; because to the pos- 
session of utility, they add the circumstance of having been procured 
by labour."* 

Here it would appear that no article could have value but 
that which is given to it by labour. Notwithstanding this, ft will 
be seen by the following passage that the rent, and of course^ 
the value of land, are ascribed exclusively to fertility, a gift of 
nature to those who have appropriated the superior soils, and 
not the result of the application of labour. 

" It is self-evident that as we extend cultivation over inferior soils, 
the application of any given quantity of labour and capital will yield 
a less and less quantity of produce. If a hundred workmen, with a 
propcwrtional supply of seed and of instruments of husbandry, can 
raise four hundred quarters of wheat from a given quantity of land, 
of the first quality, it is obvious that the same quantity of labour and 
capital, applied to equal portions of land, of second, third, and fourth 
rate quality, could not raise four hundred quarters of this grain, but 
would produce some smaller and successively diminishing quantity, 
say 350, 300, and 260 quarters. It is also evident, that as'fluccessive 
applications of giv^fi labour and capital to inferior soils, yield a suc- 
cessively diminishing produce, the ultimate limits of cultivation must 
at length be attained. Supposing that even 100 labourers consume 
100 quarters of wheat while working upon the soil, and that it re- 
quired 100 quarters more to supply them with seed, and to subsist 
them while they prepared thdr clothes and agricultural implements ; 
then on the cultivation of a piece of ground sufficient to occupy 100 
labourers, a capital consisting of SOO quarters of com must be ex- 
pended ; and if the soil is of so inferior a quality as to be incapable 
of yielding 200 quarters, it is impossible that this ground should con- 
tinue to be tilled. The cultivators, not having their seed and subsist- 
ence replaced to than; must remove to a more fertile district, or perish 
of want. Nor could any possible rise in the price of agricultural 
produce prevent this result, and keep under tillage districts incapable 

* Torrens on the Production of Wei^tb, p. 1. 
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of r^lacing the seed and subsistence expended. For it is only that 
portion of the agricultural produce which exceeds the seed and sub- 
sistence required in cultivation, that can be brought to market, and 
when there is no excess of this nature, then the fanner can derive no 
advantage from elevated prices. 

" That which takes place with respect to the successive cultivation 
of inferior soils, will be found to take place also with respect to the 
successive application of additional labour and capital to superior 
soils."* 

In support of this doctrine, it is stated that — 
** The principle, that each additional application of labour and capi- 
tal to the improvement of land, effects a diminished proportional in- 
crease, is supported by the direct evidence of facts. Where tmall 
capitah are laid out on the «oi/, and cultivation is conducted in an 
unexpensive manner ^^ the land proprietor ^ without trenching upon 
the farmer'* 8 reasonable profits^ often receives half the produce as 
his rent, but where large capitals are invested in the soil, and the 
system of high farming is pursued, the proprietor, in order to leave 
the cultivator a reasonable return upon the stock he employs, must 
be satisfied to receive as his rent, a third, or fourth, or even a fifth 
part cf the produce. This demonstrates that each additional quan- 
tity is raised at an increased expense. For, if one hundred labourers 
raised from a given surface 400 quarters of wheat, and 200 of these 
replaced with a reasonable profit the capital which the farmer expend- 
ed in setting them to work, then the remaining 200 quarters, or half 
the produce, might go to rent ; and if 200 labourers could raise 800 
quarters, or in other words, if a double expenditure occasioned a 
double produce, then as 400 himdred quarters would afford the farmer 
the same return upon the capital which employed 200 labourers, as 
200 quarters had afforded him on the capital which put 100 labour- 
ers in motion, the other 400 quarters would be disposable, or in other 
words, one half of the produce of the farm might still be appropriated 
as rent. It is only because the farmer cannot increase the quantity 
of produce in the same ratio in which he increases the quantity of 

* Torrens on the Production of Wealth, p. 111. 

t Mr. M althus, when he found, as in India and South America, that fertile 
land was abundant, and that yet the people were poor, attributed it to bad culti- 
vation. It is precisely the " unexpensive^^ cultivation to which Col. Torrens re- 
fers. In that of South America and of India, of the present day, may be seen 
that of Scotland a century since. Poverty and wretchedness accompany this 
** unexpensive** cultivation now, as they did then. 
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ttorJe done upon the farm, that the proprietor receives a less propor* 
tion of produce as his rent. When 100 labourers raised 400 quar^ 
ters of wheat, then 200 labourers could not raise 800 quarters, but 
would raise soriie less quantity, say 700. Now, the half of 700 quar- 
ters could not be taken as rent, because it requires 400 to replace 
with a reasonable return the capital which the farmer expended in 
putting ^00 labourers to work ; and therefore only 300, or less than 
the half of the produce, remains as the land proprietor's portion. In 
the progress of improvement, the proprietor receives a constantly 
diminishing proportion of the whole produce, because the whole pro- 
duce bears a constantly diminishing proportion to the capital which 
raises it."* 

We know of no case that more fully proves how far the pur- 
suit of a theory may mislead a writer, than is to be found in 
that portion of the above extract which we have italicised. 
We are told that when cultivation is carried on in an unexpen- 
sive manner, the owner, " without trenching upon the farmer^s 
reasonable profits,^^ obtains one half of the product. In order 
that the reader may see what are those reasonable profits, we 
give the following view of the results of this unexpensive cul- 
tivation in East Lothian, derived by the Edinburgh Reviewf 
from " The Countryman's Rudiments," by Lord Belhaven. 

" As might be expected, the returns were about three times the 
seed. It is of importance, too, to observe, that this trifling return 
was obtained at a great comparative expense. At this period, and for 
about half a century after, there was no instance in Scotland of a 
plough being drawn by fewer than four horses. Most commonly it 
was wrought either by six horses, or by four horses and two oxen ; 
and in some of the more backward districts, a still greater number of 
animals, sometimes as many as ten or twelve, were yoked to it. * * * 
The work was at once very expensive, and very ill performed ; the 
ridges were crooked and twisted, and so much heaped up in the mid- 
dle, that a great deal of land between them was lost to any useful 
purpose." 

This description applies to all countries in which a limited 
population makes it necessary to, cultivate only the superior 
soils, as was the case in Scotland when Lord Belhaven wrote. 
It is particularly applicable to Ireland at the present time — to 

* Torrens on the Production of Wealth, p. 115. 
t No. CXXVI. p. 177, American edition. 
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Poland* and to India. The smaQ product is there obtained at 
an enormous expense of labour, and tl^ landlord takes a larger 
proportion^ because the scarcity of capital applied to land en- 
ables him to, dictate the terms upon which it shall be used 

When the most fertile lands only are cultivated, and when the 
owner takes one half, what is the condition of the labourer ! 
Is it not a state of poverty and wretchedness ? Let the reader 
compare the people of India, of Poland, of France,* and of Ire- 
land, with those of England and the United States, and ascer- 
tain whether the high proportional rents thus taken do not trench 
upon the farmer*s reasonable profit^ As improvements take 
place — as capital is applied to facilitate production and trans- 
portation, the landlord receives a smaller proportion, although a 
larger quantity. With the increased productiveness of labour, 
his revenue is increased, and yet the reduction of proportion is 
brought forward as evidence of a diminished return to capital 
and labour. The original value of the land was derived entirely 
from the capital that the owner had invested in improvements 
upon it, and upon roads which gave it facilities for the trans- 
mission of its products to market, and that value is now some- 
what increased. 

The man who owns £ 1,000, and receives from it an interest 
of five' per cent, all of which he expends, will find himself al- 
ways in the same position. If he expend only four per cent, 
he will be daily improving in his revenue. The owner of a 
farm who draws from it every fkrthing that it can be made 
to produce, will not find its value increased. If, on the con- 
trary, he permit the occupant to expend a certaia amount an- 
nually, in improvements, he will find his property increasing in 
value. If he add thereto a small annual contribution to be ap- 
plied to the making of roads, whether voluntary, in the shape of 
subscriptions, or involuntary, in the form of taxes, he will find his 
property still further improved thereby. Landed capital being 
governed by precisely the same laws as all other property, it is 
only necessary to ascertain what is true in relation to any one 
description, m order to find what is so in relation to all. 

If the increased product arise from increased exertion on the 

* See page 13, ante. 
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part of the occupant, die hncUerd has no claim to a share of it. 
If it arise from greater economy of labour, resulting from im- 
provement in its application, the price of wheat, in labour, will 
fall: the landlord will have more wheat, but that wheat will 
purchase less labour. Wages and profits both rise. 

" The moors of Lancashire," says Col. Torrens,* " could not origi- 
nally have been made to grow com, because the quantity of corn con- 
sumed by the labourers reclaiming and cultivating them, would have 
exceeded the quantity they were capable of producing. But cheap com 
was brought from Ireland and other places ; increasing wealth and 
population created an increased and extensive demand for those agri- 
cultural luxuries, which, not entering into the subsistence of farm 
labourers, are not expended in reproducing themselves ; amd the con- 
sequence has been that what was the barren moor, now bears crops 
of great value, and pays higher rents than the most fertile com lands 
of England." 

Here we see that captal makes the worst land as productive 
as the most fertile. If Mr. Ricardo's doctrine were true, this 
could never have happened. Every fresh application of capital 
would have been attended by a diminished return, and the at- 
tempt would have ruined the owners. Another case of a simi- 
lar kind is mentioned by 

MR. WAKEFIELD, 
showing that iaall countries the result is the same* 

" Of a most sterile quality by nature, and indeed wholly unfit for 
the production of corn, the land of that country [Grenoa,] nevertheless 
yields upon the average a much higher rent than the most fertile com 
lands in the not far distant plain of the Po. But by what means 1 By 
means of the importation of cheap corn raised on those more fertile 
lands. This cheapness of com, by promoting wealth and population, 
has led to a demand within the territory of Genoa for agricultural 
objects, such aa vegetables, fruit, olive oil, wine, and silk, which that 
land is capable of producing ; and thus land, which if it, had been em* 
plojred in growing com, would never have yielded a produce beyond 
the cost of production, or any rent, now yields a large surplus pro- 
duce and high rent."f 

* ColoniMition of South Australia, p. 280. 

t Notes to Wealth of Nations, by the Author of England and America, Vol. I. 
p. 227. 
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The most extraordinary doctrine of the present time, is that 
of Col. Torrens and Dr. Chalmers, which supposes distress to 
arise out of the superabundance of capital 

" The one (capital) is liable to as great excess as the other.* As 
too many hands may be working notr, and drawing in return an 
inadequate subsistence; so, too many hands may have been working 
la^ yeary and the existent products of their industry ^ whether in ' 
the shape of goods j or instruments of ftUure prjoduction^ may he 
dratoing a return of gains that are wholly inadequate. What the 
action of low wages is upon population, so the action of low profit 
is upon capital."t 

In this Mr. "VYakefield is disposed to agree, as will be seen 
By the following extract 

** Quite recently, a sort of heresy in political economy has thrown 
light on many points, which had been left in total darkness by those 
who imagine that the science was perfected by Ricardo. The most 
distinguished preachers of the new doctrine, who show that great 
evils arise from superabundance of capital, are Col. Torrens and 
Dr. Chalmers.''^ 

The error of these gentlemen arises out Of the supposition 
that profits have a tendency to decrease with the accumulation 
of capital, whereas the experience of England shows, most 
conclusively, that the contrary is the case, and that it will now 
yield to the owner a larger return in the conveniences of life 
than it would do during the last century. It is true, the pro- 
portion of produce retained by the owner of capital employed 
upon a farm is reduced, but that proportion yields him larger 
return for its use than it would have done at any former period. 



• The following is a specimen of the strange views entertained by some politi- 
cal economists : **Can there not be a redundancy of inanimate as well as of ani- 
mated machines 7 If it be wrong to encourage the multiplication of labourers, 
when an increase of misery can only follow an increase of numbers, is it not 
eqoydly /wong to tncourage the multiplication of machinery, when it must pro- 
duce the same result ?**§ According to these writers, the poverty of the peo[4e is 
the result of over production, ^ind they would ^reduce the means by which it b 
caused. It would be as judicious to tie a man's legs together, with a view to 
enable him to get over a greater quantity of ground. ^ 

t Chalmers's Political £conomy. 

I Prefaoo to Wealth of Nations. 

§ Quarterly Review, VoL XLIU. p. 25Q. 
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If it did not do so, he would aot so emiJoy it> because he could 
purchase stocks which would* 

In the note to Chapter X. Book h of the Wealth of Natioi^, 
Mr. Wakefield says, 

" The e^cts upon wages and profits which are here attrihuled to 
monopolies, were bad effects^ only because they were not universal : 
they are precisely those we should wish to see extended to all em- 
ployments* In towns a high rate of wages and profits was main- 
tained by means of checks to the increase of town labourers and 
capitalists. This is what the most benevolent and distinguished eco- 
nomists now propose for both town and country industry. In order^ 
say many of them, that all classes of labourers should obtain high 
wages, let all collectively refrain from over^population. Dr. Chal- 
mers, behind none in reputation, or in Sympathy for the industrious 
classes, deliberately adds,— /n order thai all capitalists should oh' 
tain high profits, let all collectively refrain from over-trading. 
The latter check appears, at this time, in Great Britain, to be as 
much called for as the other. And the whole proposal seems to be, 
not only a reasonable one, but the only one which points out a way 
<jf escape from the pauperism of labourers and the distress of 
capitalists; the c«ily one, that is, provided there be no way of 
causing the field of employment for capital and labour to increase as 
fest as population and capital." 

Mr. Wakefield is an advocate of free trade, but he, with 
many of the writers of our time, attributes the evils that exist 
to over-production, and sees no remedy but that self-restraint 
which limits population and prevents over-trading. Mr. Mai- 
thus thinks the remedy to consist in " not pushing cultivation 
too far,"* and the present writer, in company with Dr. Chal- 
mers, thinks they would be remedied by not pushing trading too 
far. Restrain population ! — restrain cultivation ! — and restrain 
trading ! — and all will be well. Let every man produce one 
bushel of wheat where he has heretofore produced two! — let 
every man make one yard of cloth where he has heretofore 
made two ! — and we shall be better fed and clothed than we 
have been. All is restriction and regulation, whether proposed 
by the advocates of free trade, in the form of self-restraints, 
or by the Quarterly Review, the advocate of the old system, in 
the form of taxes upon machinery. 

• Pa^e 183, ante, 
29 
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The doctrines of Messrs. Malthus and Ricardo must prO' 
duce advocates of restriction, and thus the men who most oppose 
restraints upon commerce, are the most decided supporters of 
other modes of limiting the productive power. Our author 
believes that the effects of monopolies were bad effects only 
because they were not universal. The eflFects of the monopoly 
of the supply of com by the British land owner, by the same 
rule, are only bad effects because they are not universal, and 
if the supply of cotton and of wool and of silk could be equally 
restrained, those bad effects would be obviated. The author 
desires to limit town and country labourers and capitalists by 
means of restrictions similar to those of the old corporations. 
If he will look to France, he will see it already done. He will 
see increase of every kind Umited hy brevets and restrictions 
of all kinds, and the consequence is great poverty! Such would 
be the consequence to England of the adoption of a similar 
system* 

When we see such extraordinary doctrines advocated by 
men of ability, we are much disposed to believe, with our 
author, **that the science of political economy is yet in its 
infancy."* 

* Notes to Wealth of NationcH- Preface, page ziL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
REVIEW. MR. M'GULLOCH: MR. SCROPE. 

Mr. M'CuUoch says — 

" Nature spontsuaeously furnishes the matter of which all commo- 
dities are made ; but until labour has been applied to appropriate that 
matter, or to adapt it to our use, it is wholly destitute of value, and 
is not, nor ever has been, considered as forming wealth. Place us on 
the banks of a river, or in sua orchard, and we shall infallibly perish, 
either of thirst or hunger, if we do not by an effort of industry^ raise 
the water to our lips, or pluck the fruit of the parent tree."* 

" Those who contend, as almost all the continental economists do, 
that the agency of natural powers adds to the value of commodities, 
uniformly confound utility and value — ^that is, as was formerly ob- 
served, they confound the power or capacity of articles to satisfy our 
wants and desires with the quantity of labour recjuired to produce 
them, or the quantity for which they would exchange. These quali- 
ties are, however, as radically different as those of weight and colour. 
To confound them is to stumble at the very threshold of the science. 
It is but too clear, that those who do so have yet to make themselves 
acquainted with its fundamental principles. 

" It is true, that natural powers may sometimes be appropriated or 
engrossed by one or more individuals to the exclusion of others, and 
those by whom they are so engrossed may exact a price for their ser- 
vices ; but does that show that these services cost the engrossers any 
thing 1 If A. has a water-fall on his estate, he may, probably, get a 
rent for it. It is plain, however, that the work performed by the 
water-fall is as completely gratuitous as that which is performed by 
the wind that acts on the blades of a wind-mill. The only difference 
between them^«onsists in this — ^that all individuals having it in their 
power to avail themselves of the services of the wind, no one can in- 
tercept the bounty of nature, and exact a price for that which she 
freely bestows ; whereas A., by appropriating the water-fally and 
consequently acquiring a command over it^ has it in his power to 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 66. 
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prevent its being used at ally or to sell its services* He can oblige 
B., C, and D., to pay for the liberty to use itj but cw they pay for 
that which costs him nothings he gains the whole that they lose; so 
that the services rendered by the waterfall are still so much clear 
gain — so much work performed gratuitously for society,^* 

The chapter from which the above quotation is made, is en- 
titled, " Labour the only source of Wealth." After having thus 
decided that there is but one cause of value, we find that the 
paioer of appropriation is the chief cause of value in land, en- 
abling the owner, enjoying a monopoly of its powers, to demand 
from the occupant a share of its products, or, as another writer 
says, " to dictate the terms upon which they shall cultivate it 
or starve."f 

** Wherever the best lands only are cultivated, the proportion or 
share of the produce falling to the labourer is, generally speaking, 
small: but as labour is, under such circumstances, comparatively 
productive, a small share of its total produce gives a large absolute 
quantity of necessaries and conveniences; while in the advanced 
stages of society, and where cultivation is widely extended over lands 
of inferior fertility, proportional wages are almost invariably high ; 
but owing to the increeised difficulty that then obtains of producing 
supplies of food, these high proportional wages rarely afford a large 
supply of necessaries and conveniences.":}: 

We have seen, on the contrary, that where the best lands 
only are cultivated, labour is unproduciivey that the. labourer's 
propoi*tion is small, and that it is with difficulty he obtains the 
means of living, whereas the increase in capital and population, 
and the extension of cultivation over inferior soils, are attended 
by increased production, and by an increase in the labourer's 
proportion, accompanied by a rapid augmentation of the quan- 
tity that he can command by any given quantity of labour. This 
increase of proportion is directly attributed, by Mr. M'Culloch, 
to the decreasing fertility of soil. 

" It is plain that the decreasing productiveness of the soil, to which 
every improving society is obliged to resort, will not, as was pre- 
viously observed, merely lessen the quantity of produce to be divided 



* Principles of Political Economj^ p. 75. 
t Jones on the Distribution of Wealth, p. 11. 
X Priiici|»le0 of PoKtloaJ Economy, p. 399. 
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between profits and wages, but will also increase the proportion of 
that produce falling to the share of the labourer."* 

This increased proportion is supposed to be attended by a 
fall of profits. 

" The decreasing fertility of the soil isj therefore, at bottom, the 
great and only necessary cause of a fall of profits. The quantity 
of produce forming the return to capital and labour, would never di- 
minish but for the diminution that uniformly takes place in the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil ; nor is there any other physical cause why 
tlic proportion of wages to profits should be increased, and the rate 
of profit diminished, as it uniformly is, in the progress of society."f 

As that cause does not exist — as the quantity of produce does 
not diminish — as, on the contrary, it constantly increases — we 
may safely attribute the decreasing proportion of the capitalist 
to the fact that as labour becomes more productive, capital 
is more easily accumulated and its power of purchasing labour 
is diminished. The diminished proportion enables the owner 
to obtain a constantly increasing reward for the abstinence 
which enabled him to accumulate capital, while the labourer 
retains a constantly increasing proportion of the fruits of his 
labour. 

** Wherever tillage is widely extended over inferior soils, both the 
quantity of produce, and the share of that produce falling to the capi- 
talists, are very much diminished, and there is, in consequence, a 
slow increase of capital and of population."^ 

When only the most fertile lands of England were cultivated^ 
the quantity of produce was small, the capitalist's share was 
large, and there was a ^ slow increase of capital and popula- 
tion." Within the last sixty years, " tillage has been widely ex- 
tended over inferior soils," the return to labour has been greatly 
increased, the capitalist's share has been diminished, and there 
has been a rapid ^ increase of capital and population." 

This law of the fall of profits is siq)posed to be counteracted 
by improvements of cultivation. 

" I have thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate efiect which the 
necessity of resorting to poorer lands for supplies of foodt has on 

» Prinoiplei of FoWcd ficMomy, p. 486. 

t Ibid.. ...... , . . 

X Ibid. p. 220. 
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profits and wages. But though this cause of the reduction of profits 
be ' of such magnitude and power, as finally to overwhelm every 
other,'"^ its operations may be, and indeed commonly are counter- 
actedy or facilitated by extrinsic causes. It is obvious, for example, 
that every discovery or improvement in agriculture, which enables 
a greater quantity of produce to be obtained for the same expense, 
has a similar effect on profits as if the extent of superior soils were 
increased, and may, for a lengthened period, increase the rate of 
profit."t 

Nevertheless all improvements are deemed unavailing to 
counteract this resistless tendency, and 

" From the operation of fixed and permanent causes, the increas- 
ing sterility of the soil is sure, in the long run, to overmatch the im- 
provements that occur in machinery and agriculture, prices expe- 
riencing a corresponding rise, and profits a corresponding fall.":j: 

Mr. M'Culloch says, the operation of this law is " commonly 
counteracted" by improvements. Regarding, as he does, the re- 
duction in the proportion of the capitalist as the sign of a faU 
of profits, he has no evidence that the law is " counteracted," 
but, on the contrary, has abundant reason to believe that 
the reduction is constantly going on. He knows that the pro- 
portion of the landlord is not one half of what it was in former 
times, and that the rate of interest is not one third of what it 
was some centuries since. How, then, can he say that the 
law is counteracted, or can be so, by any improvements in cul- 
tivation 1 

According to his theory, the profits of capital must fall 
with an extension of cultivation, because the labourer requires 
to take an increased proportion. The labourer has taken a ccm- 
stantly increasing proportion, but wages have not fallen, and the 
capitalist has taken a constantly decreasing proportion, yet his 
situation has constantly improved. To account for this it is 
said that this law of nature is counteracted by the acts of man. 
The diminished return to the soil is to be made obvious, I. by 
a reduction of the proportion of the capitalist, and II. by a 
diminished power of consumption on the part of both labourer 

» Malthus's "Principlefl of Political Economy," &c, p. 317. 
t Principles of Political Economy, p. 486. 
I Ibid. p. 486. 
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and capitalist If the law could be counteracted by any opera- 
tion of man, the counteraction would be complete and we should 
see the latter receive the same proportion as in former times. 
On the contrary, we see that the first efiect is produced and 
that the proportion is diminished, but that it is accompanied 
by an increased power of consumption. A law cannot be coun- 
teracted by halves. If reduction of proportioyi be a sign of di- 
minished return to labour and capital^ it must be accompanied 
by law wages and low profits^ but if it be a sign of increased re- 
turn to labour and capital, it must be accompanied by high wages 
and high profits. For centuries there has been a reduction of 
the proportion of the capitalist, accompanied by a constant im- 
provement in both wages and profits, indicating a constant in- 
crjease in the return to labour as population and capital increased, 
and as cultivation was extended over the inferior soils. 

The laws of nature are immutable. If such a tendency as 
that supposed by Mr. M'Culloch did exist, we should have now 
some evidence of it, but, on the contrary, there has been a con- 
stant improvement in the condition of the human race. It is 
now going on, and it will continue, and the people of the twen- 
tieth century will obtain the conveniences and enjoyments of 
life with one half of the labour that their production now re- 
quires. Capital bestowed on land becomes daily more produc- 
tive, and every increase in its quantity tends to render more so 
that already existing. 

By the following passage it will be seen that Mr. M'CuUoch 
deems the proportion of the labourer employed in manufactures 
to be small, whereas that of the agriculturist, in that stage of 
society which gives rise to extensive manufactures, he says is 
large. 

He says it may be assumed — 

" That in consequence of the extensive employment of highly va- 
luable machinery in all the departments of the cotton manufacture, 
the proportion which the profits of capital, and the sum to be set 
aside to replace its wear and tear, bear to the whole value of the 
manufacture, must be larger than in any other department of in- 
dustry."* 

* Statistics of the British Empire, Vol. II. p. 75. 
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He gives the following view of the division of the proceeds 
of the manufacture, the total value (^ which he estimates 

at £34,000,00a 

<< Raw material, 240,000,000 lbs., at Id. 

per lb- £7,000,000 

** Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, 
bleacbers, &c., at £22 10^ a year, 

each, 18,000,000 

*' Wages of 100,000 engineers, machine 
makers, smiths, masons, joiners, &c., 

at £ 30 a year, each, 3,000,000 

** Profits of the manufacturers, wages of 
superintendence, sums to purchase the 
materials of machinery y coals^ cj-c, - 6,000,000 

84,000,000. 

" Now this sum of £34,000,000, supposing the interest of capital, 
inclusive of the wages of superintendence, &c., to amount to 10 per 
cent., will 3rield a sum of £3,400,000, which being deducted from 
the £6,000,000 profits, leaves £2,600,000 to purchase materials to 
repair the waste of capital, the flour required for dressing, the coals 
necessary in the employment of the steam en^es, and to meet all 
other out-goings."* 

These last items are as much a part of the cost of manu&C' 
ture as are the wages paid to labourers ; and the whole som 
retained by the capitalist, as the return for the use of his capita], 
and wages for the time and talent employed in its manag^nent, 
is £3,400,000, or 10 per cent of the amount {produced. 

It is singular that Mr. M'Culloch should have fallen into the 
error of stating that a large proportion of the proceeds would 
go to cajMtal, because of the large anunmt empHoyed^ when there 
is a constant tendency to decrease in the proportion retained by 
the capitalist, as the amount of capital is increased. Every one 
must be familiar with the fact that the tradeanan who ^nploys 
a capital of one, or two, or five thousand dollars, or pounds, takes 
a larger proportion of the merchandise that passes through his 
hands, than his neighbour, who employs as many hundreds of 
thousands. Such is the case in agriculture, in commerce, and 

* Statiitics of the British Empire, VoL II. p. 75. 
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in maiiufactut^s. Could the cotton manufactui^rs live upon ten 
per cent*, if the capital invested in machmery were not large t 

In those pursuits in which machinery is little used, ten per 
cent of the proceeds would not compensate the capitalist 
The cotton manufacturer could not have been satisfied with 
it in the time of Arkwright, and still less in that of Paul and 
Wyatt The proprietor of a newspaper could not do it when 
he was dependent upon the old fashioned press of the last cen- 
tury. He is better paid now by 10 per cent of the amount of 
production, than he was at that time by 20 per cent The pub- 
lisher of the Family Library is now better paid by 10 per cent^ 
than the publisher of the Spectator, or of the Rambler, was by 
20 per cent. In every department of production there is a ten- 
dency to reduction in the proportion retained by the capitalist^ 
with every increase in the facilities of production. 

In manufactures the cause of low profits is thus stated : 

" The high wages we pay to our workmen, and the other burdenig 
laid on manufactures, cause low profits ; and as the principal part of 
the value of cottons and other commodities chiefly produced by the 
agency of machinery, consists of profits, it must be comparatively 
low when profits are low."* 

The low profits of capital in England are attributed to the 
high rate of wages. If such were the case, what would be the 
profits of the American capitalist, who pays ^till higher wages t 
If such were the result in England, it would be the same in the 
United States, where, however, both are high. They are so, 
because the field of employment is permitted to enlarge with 
the growth of capital, and is not limited by restrictions, as is the 
case in every part of Europe. Production is consequently great. 

It is asserted that the reason for the high wages of the United 
States is, that only the best lands are cultivated. Were this the 
reason, how could the cotton manufacture flourish? They now 
export coarse cotton cloths to all parts of the world, and the 
export tends to increase. The manufacturer of those cloths must 
have a large profit upon his capital ; he must pay a high price 
to his workmen, to his clerks, and all other persons employed ; 
and he must have large wages for himself. Here there is no 



* Principlet of Political Economy, p. 957« 
30 
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question of snperior, or inferior, soils. TAe English an d ike Ame" 
rican mantcfacturfir tvork the same soil, and the only difference 
is in the instrufnents with which it is rwrked. The owner of Ame- 
rican shipping pays high wages to- his seamen, yet in the whaling 
trade, open to all the world, he fears no competition, and his 
profit^ are higher than those of Europe. He cultivates the 
same soil. Unless the machinery employed be better — unless 
the people be more intelligent — the production, per hand, can 
not be greater, and the owner must be ruined.^ If^ notwithstand- 
ing high- wages and high interest, he is enabted to obtain a large 
reward for his own services, it must be evident that production 
is greater, and that the instruments with which he works are 
better. The product is shared among a certain number of per- 
sons, and if each receives a larger quantity, the amount must 
be larger. 

The low profits of England are deemed by Mr. M'Culloch 
to give to the manufacture!^ an advantage over those of France- 
He says — 

•' The advantage that our manufacturers, who are large employ- 
ers of machinery, must have over those of France, in consequence 
of our lower profits, is great and decided !"* 

Had Mr. M'Cdl'och said in consequence of the small propor- 
tion required to be taken by the capitalist, he would have been 
right Such is the advantage of Great Britain, and of the Unit- 
ed States. Labour is productive, and a small proportion pays 
the owner of capital better than a large one elsewhere. 

Profits, may, however, it would appear, fell too low, and 
then we- are told that — 

** Neither the skill and industry of the most intelKgent and laborious 
artisan, nor the possession of the most improved and powerful ma- 
chinery, can permanently withstand the paralyzing influence of a 
relatively low rate of profit.'^f 

Where skift intelligence, and industry are assisted by sucb 
machinery, profits cannot be low. They may be kept by re^ 
strictions at » tower standard than they would otherwise attain^ 
but they must be higher than in other nations. All that is to be 
desired to secure high profits^ and high wages is the possession 
of those requisites, and entire freedom in the application of them^ 

» Principles of FoUtical Eoonomy^^p. 357. t Ibid. p. 505. 
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In Mr. M'Culloch's examination before the House of Com- 
Tnonsy we find the following : 

" ' Could not the French manufacturer, if he gets his labour for 
less than the English manufacturer, afford to sell his goods for less V — 
* As the value of goods is made up wholly of labour and profit, the 
whole and only eflfect of a French manufacturer getting his labour 
for less than an English manufacturer is to enable him to make more 
profit than the English manufacturer can malce, but not to lower the 
price of his goods. The low rate of wages in France goes to estab- 
lish a high rate of profits in all branches of industry in France.'" 

It thus appears that the low wages of France secure high 
profits to the owners of capital in that country. If profits 
were really high there, would not capital be transferred and 
an equilibrium be thereby established ? AVages are low in 
Prance because production is small. The capitalist receives a 
large proportion of that small product. The owner of capital in 
England is belter paid by a small one. 

Mr. M'Culloch says that " a theory at variance with a 
uniform and constant fact must be erroneous."* We think 
that such is the case with the theories that capital invested on 
land becomes less productive as it increases in quantity, and 
that landed capital is governed by laws different from those 
invested in other modes of production. The uniform and con- 
stant fact is opposed to them, and we think they must be ad- 
mitted to be erroneous. 

In estimating the progress of capital, he says, afier stating 
the rate of increase in the population, . 

" As the quantity of necessaries and conveniences falling to the 
share of an inhabitant of the United States, has not been materially 
increased or diminished during the last century, this increase of popu- 
lation is a proof that the capital of the country has advanced in a 
corresponding ratio."f 

Here we have a case that shows most fully the length to 
which a theory will carry a writer. Mr. M'Culloch's doctrines 
are adverse to the growth of capital. He believes that every 
fresh application thereof to land must be attended with a con- 
stantly diminished return, and in support of that doctrine he 
finds that even in the United States, where " only the best lands 

* Principles of Polilical Economy, p. 19. t Ibid. p. 217. 
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are cultivated," there is no increase in the "number of con- 
veniences or necessaries falling to the share of an inhabitant." 
It is difficult to imagine where authority could have been 
found for such an assertion. We certainly have met with 
none. The reader has had before him a comparative view of 
the wages of different periods, in commodities, showing that 
the quantity of conveniences and necessaries at the command 
of the labourer has greatly increased, and proving an increase 
of capital vastly greater than that of population. Mr. M'Cul- 
loch finds that the condition of the people of Great Britain has 
greatly improved, and thence infers that the growth of capital 
has exceeded that of population. If such be the case lhei:e,\vhy 
not in the United States ? Because there are no " restraints" 
upon the growth of population, and without them, according to 
the views of Mr. Malthus and Mr. M'Culloch, capital cannot 
keep pace therewith. Notwithstanding their absence, there can 
be no question that the improvement which has taken place in the 
condition of the people of the United States is far greater than 
in that of any other people whatever, so tliat, rapidly as popula* 
tion has grown, w^hen compared with other nations, capital has 
grown still more rapidly. Mr. M'CuUoch, without adverting to 
the enormous waste that is going on in all " the old and densely 
peopled" countries, arrives at the conclusion that " sixty years 
is about the shortest period" in which the capital of such coun- 
tries " can be expected to double."* What would be their time 
of doubling were they freed from the waste of wars, and per* 
mitted to manage their own business in their own way ? 

MR. SCROPE. 

Mr. Scrope says, that " all wealth is the product of labour, 
but not of labour alone."t The possession of value in land, 
with the power to demand a rent for the use thereof, he as- 
cribes to appropriation of its natural powers, and to the labour 
applied to its improvement What is derived from the use of 
the former, he calls " monopoly gain."J He considers " pro- 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 217. 

t Principles of Political Economy, by G. Poulett Scrope, M. P., p. 64. 

X Ibid. p. 173. 
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perty in land as an artificial restraint on the free enjoyment of 
those gifts which the bounty of the Creator has provided for the 
satisfaction of his wantsJ**" Had Mr. Scrope seen that the land 
has no value but that which it derives from the labour bestow- 
ed upon it, he would have been satisfied that the right to its 
enjoyment is complete, and would not have believed that " t/iis 
restraint is just only to such extent as it can be proved neces- 
^^n/f^ ^^^ general welfare,^^ nor would he have asserted, that 
" wherever it is found to go beyond that point, its modification is 
required by the same principle which alone sanctions its estab- 
lishment.''^ 

This view is, however, a proper one, if the doctrines of Mr. 
Malthus, Mr. M'Culloch, and Mr. Scrope himself, be cor- 
rect. If rent be paid for the iise of the gifts of nature intended 
for the benefit of the whole community, whose enjoyment thereof 
is restrained for the advantage of thoce who have chosen to 
appropriate them, then some " nK)dification of the principle" 
might be correct If, however, it be found that no value exists 
but that which is the result of labour — that the power to "de- 
mand rent exists in those only who have by their own labour, 
or that of their ancestors, acquired property, then they h6ld it 
as a right, whereas in the other case it is simply an exercise of 
power. In the one case, no good mail could desire it changed: 
in the latter, many might believe it would be proper to alter or 
to restrain it.J The perfect right to the enjoyment of property 
is entirely inconsistent with the doctrines of the school of eco- 
nomists, whose works are now under consideration. 

* Principles of Political Economj, p. 352. 

t Ibid. 

t By the law of primogeniture the right to the enjoyment of property is re- 
stricted to certain individuals, by an exercise of power on the part of certain 
persons who are themselyes generally elder sons.^ An alteration of this law, by 
which property would be more generally diffused, would be, not to restrain^ but 
to free it from restraint. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

REVIEW. MR. SENIOR. 

Mr. Senior says, 

" The primary instruments of production are labour, and those 
agents of which nature, unaided by man, affords us the assistance."* 

Those natural agents having been appropriated, the owners 
receive compensation for their use, in the form of rent, which 
is deemed to be 

" The recompense of no sacrifice whatever /" and " is received 
hy those who neither labour nor put hy^ hut merely held out th^ir 
hands to accept the offerings of the rest of the community. ^^"f 

" The surplus is taken by the proprietor of the natural agent, and 
is his reward, not for having laboured or abstained, but simply for 
not having withheld what he was able to withhold ; for having per- 
mitted the gifts of nature to be accepted.''^ 

This view appears to us to be, in the highest degree, hostile ' 
to the security of property. Were an agrarian§ law proposed, 

* Outline of Political Economy, p. 152. 

+ Ibid. p. 166. 

t Ibid. 

§ A recent writer says, ^In France there are now four [10] million landed 
properties; that black portent of an a^rrarian law is, as it were, rtaiizedy — 
French Revolution^ by T, Carlyle, The landowners of France were, most em- 
phatically, the class that neither laboured nor put by^ but merely held out their 
hands to accept the offerings of the rest of the community^ and the result was the 
agrarian law of the Revolution. Wherever the distribution of property is re- 
strained by the right of primogeniture, there arises a class similar to that de- 
scribed hy Mr. Senior. It exists to a smaller extent in EZngland than it did in 
France, but so fiu* as it does exist it tends to diminish the security of prc^perty. 
Those who argue agi^nst the division of landed property point to the morceUe- 
tnent that is going on in France, and which tends to prevent the improvement 
in agriculture that would otherwise take place, without remarking also the fkct 
that restrictions upon trade, by which tlie extension of manufactures is prevented, 
compel men to divide their lands and remain cultivators, when they might and 
would be, under a different system, much more advantageously employed else- 
where. The system of France resembles that advocated by Ih, Chalmers and 
Mr. Wakefiold, already noticed.|j 

It Ante, page 225. 
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it ivotild be difficult to defend the claims of the owners to the 
** offerings of the rest of the community," unless it could be 
shown, as it could be, that the receivers of rent derived their 
rights thereto from the application of labour and capital to the 
improvement of the land. 

In accordance with all the writers whose opinions we have 
given, Mr. Senior attributes the value of land, and the power 
to demand rent for its use, to the necessity for cultivating infe- 
rior soils with a less proportionate result, because of the limited 
supply of those which are superior. 

" The proposition that, in agriculture, additional labour generally 
produced a less proportionate result, or, in other words, that the la- 
bour of twenty men employed on the land within a given district, 
though it will certainly produce more than that of ten men, Mall sel- 
dom produce twice as much, will be best illustrated by confining our 
attention to a single example. 

" We will suppose a farm consisting of one thousand acres, two 
hundred very good land, three hundred merely tolerable, and the re* 
mainder barren down, affording only a scanty sheep-walk. We will 
suppose the farmer to- employ upon it twenty men, and to obtain an 
average annual product, which, to reduce it to a single denomination, 
we will call six hundred quarters of wheat. We will suppose him 
now to double the number of his labourers, and we shaH see what 
probability there is that the produce will consequently be doubled^ 
If the twenty additional labourers are employed in cultivating the 
down land, they must necessarily produce a less return than that 
which is produced on the other land by the previous twenty, as the 
land is supposed to be worse. It is equally clear that their labour, if 
applied to the land already in cultivation, will be less productive than 
the labour previously applied to it ; or, in other words, that the pro- 
duce of that land, though increased, will not be doubled, smcc on no 
other principle can we account for any land except the very best hav' 
ing been ever cultivated. For if the farmer could have gone on ap- 
plying additional labour to land already in cultivation, without any 
diminution in the proportionate return, it is clear that he never would 
have cultivated the three hundred acre^ of inferior land. In fact, if 
this were the case, if additional labour employed in agriculture gave 
a proportionate return, he never need have cultivated more than a 
• single acre, or even a single rood. It is probable that in the supposed 
ease he would employ some of his additional labourers in breaking 
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up a portion of the down, and some of them in cultivating more highly 
the land already in tillage. So employed, they might produce an 
additional crop of four hundred, or five hundred, or five hundred and 
fifly quarters, but it is certain that the additional crop would not be 
equal to the whole six hundred previously obtained; the produce 
would be increased, but would not be doubled."* 

This, like all the similar cases to which we have referred, is 
plausible, but unsound. No such case does occur. The man 
who obtains 600 quarters of wheat from the first five hundred 
acres of land, will not put twenty more men upon the five hun- 
dred acres of down land, nor will he put a single one, unless 
very certain that he will produce as many bushels of wheat as 
are at least equal to his wages when employed elsewhere. 
He will not put twenty additional men on the land already 
in cultivation, because they are not needed. If the twenty 
already there can produce 600 quarters, there will he a 
strong tendency both to an increase in the amount of product, 
and to a decrease in the number of hands employed. It is a 
matter of constant occurrence, tjiat a smaller number of hands 
is now required to cultivate any given quantity of land, and 
that the product is much increased. If instead of land in cul- 
tivation it were coal land, what would be the conduct of the 
owner? Let us suppose that he now works the superior soil, or 
first seam of coal, and that he employs twenty men who, with 
such instruments as they possess, are able to mine 600 tons in 
any given time, and that the machinery for raising it is suf- 
ficient for that quantity only. If he were to put in twenty ad- 
ditional men, they would be wasting their lime, because his 
machinery was not adequate to their employment If, instead 
of adding twenty men to the superior soil, he were to put them 
upon an inferior one, and to commence working another seam 
two hundred, or three hundred feet lower, without an improve- 
ment in his machinery for raising the product, he would find that 
the labour was attended with a decreased return. If," instead 
of this, he were to improve the tools for mining the coal and the 
machinery for raising it, so that twenty men could now turn 
out from the superior soil 1200 tons, yielding a greatly in- 

• 

* Outline of Political Economy, p. 164. 
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tJreaafed return, he might now apply himself to Ihe mferiorone, 
\vhich, with the improved machinery, would yield to the same 
labour 900 tons* This is exactly what has been done in rela- 
tion to both minirtg and cultivatiori, and the effect hds been to 
give value to land that half a century since was nd worth the 
trouble of appropriating, attended with a constant increase of 
both wages and pi^ofits* We may equally well apply the 
views of Mr. Senior to a Cotton factory^ If a tnan employ 
100 femates in attending 200 looms, iand obtain from them 
iOOO yards of cloth, and he increase the dumber to 200 with* 
out increasing his machinery, is it likely that he will obtam 
double the product T If not, increas€ki labour is applied here 
with diminished return. If^ however^ he reduce the number 
to sixty-seven, leaving each to manage three looms, and ob- 
tain the same product, he will have an equal return with di- 
minished labour, precisely as ocfeurs daily with regard to 
land. 

If he had a cotton mill, and a building adjoining in which he 
had placed no machinery, and if, instead of putting the addi- 
tional 100 hands in the mill, he were to put them within the bafe 
walls, would the product be increased? This would appeal 
Very absurd, but not more so than the conduct of the man whtj 
should put twenty men upon a down that could yield nothing 
to cultivationi If he had two mills, and that nearest the market 
yielded only wag^es and the ordinary profits of trade, he would 1^ 
the most distant lie unemployed, as Would the owner of inferiot 
land. As population and capital increased and his machinery 
■Vvas improved, he would be enabled to produce the same quan- 
tity of cloth at the first mill with a diminished number of 
hands, and could then bring into activity the mofe remote 
one, not only without a reduction of wages, but with a con- 
stant increase of both wages and profits. Such would be the 
case with the inferior soils of Mr. Senior, We need look 
baclT but a very short period to see the vast extent of in- 
ferior land, throughout England* and Scotland, brought into 



* Forty years oi4y have elapsed since the foliowinf passage was written. ^^A 
eoimtrj^ disfigured and burthened, as G^reat Britain every where is, with ini* 
measurable heaths, commons, and wastes,, seems to resemble oi^e of those h^g• 
31 
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cuItivatioD, with a constantly increasing return. If the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a supply of clothing made it " necessary" 
to work the more distant mill, while the nearer one would 
yidd only the usual rate of wages and profits— or if the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a supply of coal made it necessary to work 
the inferior seam while the superior one yielded only the ordi- 
nary rate,-r-the return to labour would be diminished, and 
there would be a fall of both; and if the difficulty of obtaining 
a supply of food made it necessary to cultivate the " down," 
with a constantly decreasing return, the same effect would be 
produced. No such case has ever yet occurred, that we are 
aware of, but if any there be, the cause thereof will be found 
in the destruction of capital by wars and invasions. There is 
a constant tendency to reduction in the number of p^sons em- 
ployed upon any given quantity of land, and even where the 
production is not increased, the number of claimants upon it is 
reduced, as is the case in manufactures. Were this not the 
case, there could be no rise of wages. 

So long as only a part of the most fertile soils are cultivated, 
Mr. Senior considers land as of no value. 

" The soil of every extensive district is of different degrees of fer- 
tility and convenience of situation, and the soils of each degree con- 
stitute a distinct class of natural agents, afibrding each a distinct 
amount of assistance to the cultivator. And we have seen that each: 
portion of soil, whatever be its fertility, dgriculiural skill remaining' 
the samej generally gives a less and less proportionate return to each 
additional quantity of labour and abstinence bestowed on its cultiva- 
tion, and may be said, therefore, to comprise within itself a system 
of natural agents of different powers. The diflferent classes of natu- 
ral agents will be successively employed, in proportion to their effi- 
ciency ; an inferior class being never resorted to while a superior one 
is eq;ually accessible : and each class, until it has been completely ap- 
propriated^ may be considered as practically unlimited in supply, 
since it is universally accessible. What shall be the worst natural 



nnwieldy eloaks worn in Italy and Spain ; of which a very small part is ser- 
viceable to the wearer, while the rest is not only useless, but cumbersome and 
oppressive.'* — Eden*9 Slate of $ke Poor, Preface^ p. xxi* A large {Mttion of the 
land thus described has been since brougrht into cultivationv with a conslintly 
increasing return to both labous and eapitaL 
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agent employed, or, in other words, to what extent mferioi' soils shall 
be cultivated, or additional labour and abstiuence employed at a com- 
parative disadvantage on the cultivation of those which are more fer- 
tile or better situated, must always be determined by the wealth and 
wants of the community ; by the quantity of agricultural produce 
which they have the power and the desire to purchase. While those 
wants can be satisfied by slightly cultivating only a portion of the 
most fertile and best situated land, that land, though highly produc- 
tive, indeed more productive in proportion to the labour and absti- 
nence bestowed on it than at any subsequent stage, cannot be a sepa- 
rate and independent source of value. It is then a natural agent uni- 
versally accessible, and its produce, however large, will exchange 
only for the value of the labour and abstinence employed on its pro 
diiction."* 

At that time, being under slight cultivation, it is deemed to 
yield a larger return to the labour that is bestowed upon it 
than at any other period, and accordingly it is supposed that 
wages and profits must be high. Mr. Malthus has, however, 
told us, in a passage already submitted to the reader,f that " in 
old states, experience teUs us that wages may be extremely 
low and the profits of the cultivator not high, while vast tracts 
of good land remain uncultivated." Such we see to be the 
case in both old and new countries. We see that in South 
America, where " only a portion of the most fertile land" is 
" slightly cultivated," production is small, and wages and pro- 
fits are low. We see the same thing in India, where the means 
of the inhabitants forbid any thing but slight cultivation, and 
where vast tracts of the most icrtile land remain in a state of 
nature. We see it in Poland, in Russia, and in every country 
in which the superior soils only are in cultivation. What hope 
can they have of improvement, if all additional labour is to be 
attended with a diminished return? They have heretofore cul- 
tivated the superior soils which have scarcely furnished them 
food, leaving little for clothing, or for shelter, and still less for 
accumulation, and if the inferior soils will yield them still less, 
they must perish. They have, however, before them the fact 



* Outline of Politicid Economy, p. 173. 
t Ante^ page 182. 
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that the people of England,* and of »Scotland,f have become 
rich upon the inferior soils, while they were as poor as them- 
selves when a limited population forbade the necessity for 
resorting thereto. 

It is supposed that ** each portion of soil, whatever be its fer- 
tility, agricultural sUU remainivg the same, generally gives a 
less and less proportionate return to each additional quantity of 
labour and abstinence bestowed on its cultivation," but that " in- 
creased agricultural skill and improved means of transport" tend 
to counteract this law of nature, " though they do not afford the 
almost magical increase of power which they give to the manu- 
facturer."J We are not aware of any difference in the course of 
operation in regard to the return yielded to labour applied to 
the production of food, shelter, clothing, or fuel. The settlers, 
whose situation we have already deficribed,§ were compelled to* 
seek for food wheie it was provided by nature. They gathered 
the fruit and entrapped the animals, that existed there, and ex- 
pended no labour except that necessary for their appropriation* 
They culiivated the superior soiL As their numbers increased, 
the difficulty of obtaining food would make it necessary to have 
recourse to some more distant land^ which^ thou^ abounding 
in game and fruit, would be les» productive, because a co]>« 
siderable portion of the population would be required to trans- 
port the food that was appropriated. The possession of a gui> 
would enable them to apply their powers with more advan- 
tage, aad now a part of the land th^it had before beesn i^viti^ 

f Sir F. M* Ed^ gays, (jStatc of the Poor, Vot J. p. 48,> that in 1380 " a much 
greater proportion of the cultivated land seems to have been appropriated to til- 
lage, than, from the inconsiderable number of mouths to be fed, we might have sup- 
posed woidd have been the ease.** lliose lands were slightly cvdtivated, and the* 
consequence was that, the- people were m the most deplorable state of poverty, 

t "The haH'-pLoughed fields yielded (1745), scanty crops, and nuinufitctures. 
scarcely existed. Almost every improvement in agriculture is of late date, for 
IM ground toas then faUowed; no peas, grass, turnips, nor potatoes were then 
raised; no caUle were fattened; hndXiitt&grwivns exerted* * * The prO' 
dpce of the fiirin was barely sv^^ient to enable the tepant to pay a trifling rwt, 
ind servants* wages, and to procure his family a scanty s ibsistence." — Rev. Dr, 
Playfair, quUed by Mr, StCulloch, Statistics of British Empire^ Vol 1 1>. 588, 
Sudiwas the result of slight cultivation. 

I Outlme of Political Eooncuny, p, 174, 

^ Ante^page9^ 
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vated, would be found sufficient to supply the necessary quan- 
tity of food, but a large quantity of labour would still be re-' 
quired for transportation- An ox, or a horse, would diminish 
the labour required for that pui-pose, and labour would beconcie 
still more productive. Here, each additional quantity of labour 
and capital would be attended with a greatly increased return 
from a diminished quantity of land. Next, let us suppose them 
possessed of a spade and a plough, and that instead of culti- 
vating the superior soil — or that which yielded food to the 
labour spent in its ajypro'priation — they should use an inferior 
soil that bore no fruit, but which would yield them (right or ten 
bushels of wheat* in return for a given quantity of labour ap- 
plied to agriculture. This inferior soil would yield such returns 
as would enable them to limit their excursic«is, and it would 
be found that but a comparatively small proportion of the 
settlers was required to supply food. The next improvement 
would be the application of manure, by which twelve or 
fifteen bushels would be obtained by the same labour, when it 
would be found that a second quality of inferior soil might be 
brought into action, and that each year enabled them to obtain 
an increased return to a given quantity of labour, as we see 
that it has done in all times past. The savage relies upon the 
superior soil to furnish his supplies, and perishes from hunger. 
With every improvement in cultivation, man has recoui'se to 
an inferior soil whereon nature has done less and man is re- 
quired to do more, and with every change there is an increase 
in his means of living, accompanied by a decrease in the sacri- 
fice required for obtaining it 

The same settlers, desirous of building a house, would be 
obliged to take such fallen tiniber as they could themselves 

* ^The Indian looks with silent wonder upon the settler, who becomes TisiUy 
a capitalist in nine months, on the same spot where the red man has remained 
equally poor all his life. In February, both are alike bare of all but land and 
a few utensils. By the end of next November, the white settler has his harvest 
of com ; more valuable to him than gold and silver.** — Soeiety in America^ hy 
Harriet MarHneaUi Vol. I. p. 301. The Indian avails himself of the superior 
soil in the most " unexpensive" manner, by simply gathering the gifts of nature. 
The first settler scratches the earth with a plough — ^the second makes a deep 
fuirow — and the third makes a rail road. Each brings into action an inferior 
soH, and each in turn obtains a larger reward for his labour. 
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carry. If their constructive " skill remained the sanie,^ white 
^he settlement was increasing, each new house would require 
that they should go to an increased distance to collect mate- 
rials, and they would have a constantly diminishing return to 
labour. They would apply themselves to the « superior soil,*' 
taking timber that had fallen and which was therefore pro- 
duced for their use without the application of labour- Notwith- 
standing this, the return would be as small as, under similar 
circumstances, we have shown that it would be in food. At 
length they would obtain an axe, which would enable them to 
fell the trees for themselves, and now the inferior soils, (z- e. the 
standing timber) which they had passed over for years, would 
be rendered valuable. They would stilly however, be compell^ 
to limit their operations to trees of such size as they could 
tran^rt by manual labour, and if the settlement increased 
without improved means of transportation, they would be 
oUiged constantly to bring from a greater distance the timber 
they required. The possession of a wagon would enaUe them 
to bring into action another inferior soil, and the larger timber 
that had been entirely useless would be rendered of great value* 
By degrees saw-mills, turnpikes, and rail roads would be intro- 
duced, and with each improvement the inferior soils yielding 
the largest timber, or sandstone, or granite, would be brought 
into activity, with a constantly increasing return to labour. 

In obtaining a supply of fuel the same course of operation 
wouU be gone through, until at length cajrital enabled them to 
cultivate the inferior soil containing coal, yielding a larger re- 
turn to labour than at any antecedent period. 

In supplying themselves with clothing, they would be reqmred 
to pursue the chase, affording them a very uncertain return. 
By degrees it would be found that a few acres occupied by 
sheep would yield a larger quantity than hundreds of acres cov- 
ered with bears, or deer. Sheep would be raised, yielding food 
and clothing and affording a vastly increased return to labour. 
Thi^ inferior sojl would be vastly more productive than the su- 
perior one first cultivated, and which yielded clothing with no 
other labour than was required for its appropination. If nothing 
but wool could be used therefor, the increase of population 
might make it necessary to have recourse to more distant 
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floclis ; but the cultivation of another inferior soil, requiring 
labour in agriculture, and in the manufacture of its products 
into linen cloth, would limit the quantity of land required to be 
occupied by sheep, and, of course, the distance from which it 
would be necessary to bring wpol. Another inferior soil, the 
distant land required for the cultivation of cotton, would be 
brought into action, and with each of these changes there would 
be a constantly increasing return to labour. 

We have endeavoured to state this question fairly, and think 
our readers will agree that it has been so done, and we think 
also that they will agree with us that in every case, " with the 
cultivation of inferior soils," there is an increase in the facility 
of obtaining the comforts, conveniences, and necessaries of life. 
We all know that, notwithstanding the increase of population, 
a house can now be obtained at the cost of vastly less labour 
than in former times, and that not so much is now required for 
one of brick, or of stone, as was formerly necessary to obtain 
one of wood. We know that fuel is much more readily ob- 
tained. The labourer can now command the use of clothing 
such as the proprietors of thousands of acres could not obtahi 
when the superior soils only were in cultivation. We know 
that the changes in regard io food have been equally great; but 
it is said that these arise out of " improvements in agricul- 
ture,^' which suspends the action of a law of nature which for- 
bids that additional labour bestowed on the cultivation of land 
shall obtain an equal, and stiH more an increased, return. No 
one doubts that, as capital increases, houses, and fuel, and 
clothing, will be rendered daily more and more easy of acqui- 
sition ; yet there is the same reason for doubt that exists in the 
case of food. As yet, however, there is no instance in the 
world in confirmation of the theory of a diminished return to 
labour and capital; and if in thousands of years there has been 
no evidence of its truth, we may fairly conclude that it is not 
a law. 

In the following passage Mr. Senior traces the progress of a 
colony. 

" It [fertile land] becomes limited, however, in the very earliest 
stages of improvement. Both the causes and the consequences of this 
event may be illustrated by tracing the progress of a colony. 

" When a body of emigrants arrives on the coast of an unoccupied 
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district, their first operation must be to fix the situation of their fUtUtd 
metropolis ; the seat of government, of law, of foreign trade, and of 
those manufactures which require the congregation of numerous work- 
men. We may suppose their numbers and the local advantages to 
be such as to enable them to occupy, within such a distance front 
their infant town as to render the expense of carriage immaterial, as 
much land of the highest fertility as each agricultural family may 
wish to cultivate. The agricultural produce thus obtained must sell 
for its cost of production to the producer ; every consumer being able 
at will to turn a producer, with advantages equal to those enjoyed 
by the existing producers, and being uhwilling to give for the result 
of a given amount of labour and abstinence oti their part tnore th«Cn 
the result of an equal amount of labour arid abstitience on his own 
part. Such a community rapidly increases in numbers and in wealth, 
and that increase is accompanied by an increased desire and ability 
to purchase agricultural produce. Until the supply of raw produce 
has been increased, the price must now rise above the cost of produc- 
tion. But when the most fertile lands within a given distance of the 
town have been occupied, there remain only three modes of increas- 
ing the supply : either 1. by cultivating the fertile lands at a greater 
distance from the town ; or, 2. by cultivating the inferior land in its 
neighbourhood ,* or, 3* by employing additional labour and abstinence 
in the cultivation of the lands already occupied. Whichever of these 
plans be adopted, and probably they will all be adopted, the additional 
quantity must be supplied at an increased expense. The first is loaded 
with the expenses of carriage ; and we know that a given amount of 
labour and abstinence is employed to comparative disadvantage, when 
applied either to the cultivation of inferior land, or to the further im* 
provement of the best land."* 

We ask the reader to Compare this with the statement we 
have given in regard to the colonies of Western Australia,! and 
the Cape of Good Hope.J He will there find that, so far afe 
they from " increasing rapidly in numbers and in wealth,^' that 
they have been living upon their capital ; that they have wasted 
immense sums, and have produced nothing; that they have had 
misery and wretchedness in abundance, and that in the latter 
settlement, commenced under the most advantageous circum- 
stances, the unfortunate people would have perished but for 
the assistance received from India, and from England. 

♦ Outline of Political Economy, p. 173. t Ante, p. 69* t Ante, p. 50* 
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• Let him compare the amount of provisions that can be ob- 
tained for a given quantity of labour, and he will satisfy him- 
self that they are produced at an " increased expense" when 
man goes from inferior soils^ the labour upon which is aided 
by capital, to the fertile soils of a colony where it is not so 
aided. 

In confirmation of the doctrine above quoted, Mr. Senior 
says, — 

" It is necessary only to recollect that, if it were false, no land 
except the very best could, ever be cultivated ; since, if the return 
from a single farm were to increase in full proportion to any amount 
of increased labour bestowed on it, the produce of that one farm might 
feed the whole population of England*"* 

. Would it not be as correct to say that if capital applied to 
the manufacture of cotton goods, yielded always a proportionate 
result, a single cotton mill might supply the whole population of 
England ? No one doubts that as capital employed in manu- 
factures is increased, the greater is the result, but no one would 
suggest that if such were the case the whole might be applied 
in one place ; yet we think that view would be quite as correct 
as the one here given. 

" As the population of any given district becomes more dense, the 
surplus produce of its soil, or, in other words, the amount of its pro- 
duce which remains after provision has been made for the subsistence 
of those by whom it is cultivated, has a constant tendency to increase ; 
either because the increase of agricultural skill and capital increases 
its positive fertility, or because a diminution of its relative fertility, a 
diminution of its produce relatively to the numbers of its cultivators, 
forces the poorer classes to be satisfied with a less amount of raw 
produce ; or from both these causes combined. Of these two causes 
of rent, one is a benefit, the other an evil. That we have in this 
country perhaps a million of acres capable of producing, with average 
labour, forty bushels of com an acre, is a benefit ; that we have not 
more than a million such acres is an evil. That the average amount 
of what an agricultural labourer produces much exceeds what is ab- 
solutely necessary for the subsistence of an agricultural family, is a 
benefit. That the extent of our fertile land, and the amount of our 
capital, in prc^ortion to our population, are not sufficient to enable 

* Otttline of Political Economy^ p. 139. 
22 
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him to consume, directly or indirectly, for his own advantage and 
thftt of his family, all that he produces, is an evil. To produce rent, 
both the ha[)efit and the evil must co-exist. The one occasions rent 
ta be demanded ; but it is the other which enables it to be paid."* 

Rent, being paid for the use of capital, is not an evil. If it 
were so, we should not find a constant increase of comfort 
accompanying a constant increase in the amount that is paid. 
Good cannot come out of evil. Were the fertile lands of Eng- 
land five times greater than they are, it would stiB be paid. 
There is no limit to the fertile lands of the United States, yet 
rents are paid, and they continue to rise. Any foreigner may 
come to Am^ica and have as much as he. pleases for little 
more than the trouble of taking possession, yet the farmers near 
New York and Philadelphia do not deem it to their interest 
to transfer themselves thereto, because those lands want the 
application of that capital, the interest upon which is paid in the 
form of rent. A man will not place himself where land has 
no value, because he cannot there make wages. He prefers 
to pay for tha:t in Illinois rather than take that in Texas as a 
gift. The interest Upon the price he pays is his rent. Were it 
an evil he would avoid it The settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope paid no rent, but they were nearly starved. 

It is deemed to be an evil that fertile land and capital are not 
sufficient to enable the labourer to consume all that he produces, 
but they are abundantly sufficient for that purpose. All that is re- 
quisite is that an equal division of the whole property of the com- 
munity be made, and then each man can enjoy the income arising 
from his share. Were this done, however, another century would 
see a vast inequality of situation, as the active and intelligent, 
the sober and industrious, would accumulate, while the dull 
and inactive, the idle and worthless, would dissipate, and the 
one would have thousands, or perhaps millions, at command, 
while the other would depend upon his daily labour for his daily 
bread, and -pay rent for the use of land that had belonged to his 
father, or grandfather. In this inequality there would be no 
evil, nor is there any in that which n(5w exists^ except where 
the law tends to create it, as where taxes are wrui^ from a 

* OuOw of PolHIoal Eoonomy, p. 18&. 
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'whole people to be lavished upon individuals^ or where the law 
limits the succession of property to an elder son, at the expense 
of his brothers arid sisters. Here there is evil. 

The fertile lands whose produce is at the command of the 
people of England are unlimited in extent. The people of Lan- 
<jashire have as much control over those of Poland, Germany, 
and the United States, as they have over those of Devonshire, 
or Kent. Reot does not arise out of limitation of the produc- 
tive powers of land, because there is no such limitation, but it 
is paid because the owner of capital in Devonshire has applied 
it to render his land productive, and the capitalist of Lancashire 
has employed his means in building mills, and both demand in- 
terest in that form. The greater the activity and energy of the 
people — the greater their sobriety, industry, and economy — 
Ihe more rapidly will capital accumulate — the more produc- 
tive win land be rendered — -the more numerous will be the 
mills — the greater will be the amount of rent — and toith e^yery 
increase <f this " evil," the smaller will be the proportion of the 
earnings of the labourer required to pay it It is not deemed an 
evil that cotton mills are not sufficiently numerous to enable 
the labourer to consume all that he produces, yet there is as 
much reason for so doing in that case as in that of land. Where 
people are active and energetic, honest, sober, industrious, and 
economical, large rents are paid : where they are not so, the 
amount paid is very small. It would be most extraordinary if 
the possession of those qualities should be the cause of any evil 
whatever, yet, if it were an evil, to that alone cduld it be attri- 
buted. 

Mr. Senior thinks that " high rents and the greatest abun- 
dance are incompatible,"* yet we have constant evidence that 
rents rise with the increased abundance of the means of living. 
In the United States, and in England, wages and rents both rise 
rapidly, and so they will continue to do as capital continues to 
increase. The more rapid the growth, the more rapid will be 
the increase of ren^, and of the comfort of the labourer. 

Rent being ascribed to a scarcity of fertile land, Mr. Senior 
says, that — 

# OttUine of P^lkieal Economy, p. 166. 
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** If we could suddenly triple the productive powers of all the land 
in this country, the population remaining the same, the whole amount 
of rent would fall, and the condition of all classes, except of that 
comparatively small class which subsists on the rent of land, would 
be much improved.*** 

On the contrary, the situation of all would be improved. The 
owner of land would .receive a greatly increased amount of 
commodities. Every member of the community would be en- 
abled to consume a larger quantity of the products of the soil, 
or of those articles obtained in exchange for them. No advan- 
tage is, however, to be derived from thus speculating upon what 
would occur in the event of sudden changes. No such changes 
can take place. Production will be tripled, or quadrupled, or 
quintupled, but the change must be gradual, and with it there 
will be a gradual change in the habits of the people, rendering 
the .increased production as necessary to them as that of the 
present day is to us. 

Mr. Senior offers the following view of the difierence of value 
caused by manufacturing and agricultural labour. 

** We now proceed to consider some remarkable consequences of 
the proposition that additional labour when employed in manu&ctures 
is more, and when employed in agriculture less efficient in propor- 
ticHtt ; or, in other words, that the efficiency of labour increases in 
manufactures in an increasing ratio, and in agriculture in a decreas- 
ing ratio. And, consequently, that every additional quantity of manu- 
factured produce is obtained, so far as the manufacturing it is alone 
concerned, at a less proportionate cost, and every additional quantity 
of agricultural produce is obtained, generally speaking, at a greater 
proportionate cost. 

" So far as the price of any commodity is affected by the value of 
the raw material of which it is formed, it has a tendency to rise ; so 
far as the price consists of the remuneration to be paid for the labour 
and abstinence of those employed in manufacturing it, it has a ten- 
dency to fall, with the increase of population. 

" It is obvious that commodities of rude or simple workmanship are 
subject to the first rule, and the finer manuflu^tures to the second. 
Br^ may afford an instance of the first kind, and lace of the second. 
The average price in England of a half-peck loaf is now about 

* Outline of Politicml Economy, p. 186. 
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IS, 3d. Ul this sum lOd.j at least, may be assumed to be the price of 
the wheat ; the wages and profit of the miller, baker, and retailer ab- 
sorbing the remainder. If circumstances should arise, requiring the 
present supply of bread to be immediately doubled from our home- 
produce, it is obvious that the increased supply of wheat could not 
be obtained by merely doubling the amount of labour now employed 
in its production. It is impossible to say to what amount the in- 
creased difficulty of production would raise the price of wheat ; we 
will, however, suppose it to be doubled, and the price of the wheat 
necessary to make a half-peck loaf to be 1«. &d. instead of lOd. ; at 
the same time the increased labour employed in its manufacture and 
sale would become more efficient. The miller and the baker would 
employ better instruments and a greater division of labour, and the 
retailer would be able to double his sales at little additional expense. 
The price of bread, so far only as its manufacture and retail is con- 
cerned, would be reduced perhaps one fourth, or from 5d. to 3|d. In 
which case, the whole result of the increased production would be 
that the half-peck loaf would sell for Is. ll^ci. instead of 1*. Sd. 

** We will now see what would be the effect of an increased use 
of lace. 

" At the present price of lacd and cotton, a pound of cotton worth, 
in the Liverpool market, 2«., may be converted into a piece of lace 
worth one hundred guineas. Suppose the consumption of lace to 
double, and the increased difficulty of producing the additional quan- 
tity of the cotton fit for lacemaking to raise its price from 2«. to As* 
a pound ; the price of the lace, supposing it still to be manufactured 
at the same expense, would be raised one thousand and fiflieth part, 
or from £105 to £105 2s. But it is impossible to doubt that the 
stimulus thus applied to the production of lace would improve every 
process of the manufacture. We should probably much underrate 
the amount of that improvement if we were to estimate the consequent 
saving of expense at one fourth ; in which case the whole result of 
the increased production would be that the lace would sell for £78 
17«., instead of £105 ; the same circumstances which would nearly 
double the price of bread would reduce by one fourth the price of 
lace."* 

In comparing corn, an article of immense consumption, with 
lace, one for which the demand is very limited, there is the 
same diffictdty that would exist if we were to compare manu- 

* OvUine <»f Political Economy, p. 178. 
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factured commodities in general with hot-hoase grapes. If the 
demand for the latter were doubled, more capital would be ap- 
plied to their production, and they would experience the same 
effects as the lace. In comparing agriculture and manufac- 
tures, we must take them both on the same scale. 

Mr. Senior supposes a double demand for com, requiring at 
once the application of double the quantity of labour, while, on 
the other hand, there is supposed a double demand for lace, and 
allowance is made for the effects which time will have in les- 
sening the cost Suppose, however, that the demand for cottoii 
goods were suddenly doubled, could the demand be supplied by 
doubling the quantity of people employed? Could the same 
machinery supply it ? If it were attempted, would not the ad- 
ditional quantity of manufactures be obtained at an increased 
cost? Suppose the demand were to be increased at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum, could it be supplied except at a con- 
stantly increasing cost ? If it were so to increase, would not 
the demand for mills be such as to raise the rents ? Would not 
the orders for machinery far exceed the supply ? — and would 
not the cost of manufecture increase ? Such is precisely what 
has taken place within the last year. 

When the increased demand for agricultural produce is the 
result of a steady and regular increase of the means of the peo- 
ple to purchase, it is supplied not only ivithout increase, but 
vnth a constant decrease in the cost of labour, precisely as is 
the case in manufactures. When ^ sudden increase takes place 
in the demand for either provisions oic manufactures, owing 
to any of those disturbing causes that have been so common, 
there is an immediate rise of price similar to that referred to by 
Mr. Senior. 

The supply of corn required for the consumption of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, is estimated to have been, in 1812, 42,750,000 
quarters,* nearly the whole of which was supplied at home, as 
the average import for 1811, 1812, and 1813, was only 338,000 
quarters. In 1830^ the population^ had increased not less than 
thirty per cent, requiring, with th^ same rate of consumption, 
jdx>ut fifty-five milUons. The average price of 1811, 1812, 

* MXHiIloch. Dictionary ^ CkmrnstWrP' 393. 
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and 1813, was £5 9s. Id. per quarter, while that of 1880 was 
£3 4^. Zd.^ or on an average of ten years, ending with 1829, 
£2 18*. 4Jd. per quarter* 

The following extract from a report made August 2, 1833, 
by the agricultural committee of the House of Commons, of 
which Mr. Jacob was chairman, shows that in many parts of 
the country no reduction of money wages had taken place 
during that time. 

" It appears, that in all parts of the country — in the most distressed 
as well as the most proi^rous — ^the condition of the labourer is in 
no instance worse than it was five or ten years ago, and that in most 
cases their condition is greatly improved. The wages of labourers, 
the witnesses state, have not been reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in the price of the necessaries of life, and in many parts of the 
country no reduction whatever has taken place in their money 
wages since the war. This state of things is the more extraordinary, 
as the superabundance of labour is represented to be greater than 
ever, and the number who are out of employ, and who are provided 
for by the poor'« rate, is very considerably increased.*' ^ 

As wages tend to equalise themselves, it follows that no ma- 
ierial reduction could have taken place any where, and that the 
means of purchasing must have increased in the ratio of the re- 
duction in the price of corn — i. e. the same amount of labour 
would purchase in the years from 1820 to 1830, nearly twice as 
much as in 1811, 1812, and 1813. This increase in the value of 
labour, when estimated in wheat, must have tended to increase 
very greatly the demand for the products of agriculture of every 
description, and we are within the mark when we estimate the 
increase in the consumption of corn, per head, at ten per cent. 
In the demand for animal food the ratio of increase must have 
been far greater. We will, however, take ten per cent, as the 
average increase in the demand for all agricultural products, 
consequent upon the reduced price, giving sixty millions as the 
quantity of com required in 1830. The total amount thereof 
that paid duty in 1829, 1830, and 1831, vras 7,263,184 quartferb, 
giving ah average iniport of nearly two millions and a half. It 
foHows that the quantity raised exceeded fifty-seven millions,* 

^ We have no doubt that the production of food of all desGriptions, in 1830, ex- 
oeeded by at kttt ^j ^^ oant. that of 1812. 
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not only without increased cost, but that the labour required to 
produce it was so much reduced ihatf at about £3 per quarter f it 
enabled the labourer to make as good money wages as he could 
make with the smaller quantity produced in the former years at 
an average of £5 9s. Id. During the years between 1812 and 
1830, nearly one thousand enclosure bills were passed, and vast 
quantities of inferior soils were taken into cultivation, yet la- 
bour employed in agriculture was almost twice as productive 
as before. Notwithstanding this, it is assumed that all exten- 
sion of cultivation must be attended with diminished return. 

During the same period the quantity of cotton entered for 
home consumption was quadrupled, and the fairest possible 
opportunity was given to show how far the ingenuity of man 
could succeed in reducing the cost of all its products. The fol- 
lowing table, furnished by Mr. Kennedy, of Manchester, to a 
parliamentary committee, will show the change that took place 
in that period in the cost of spinning cotton yarn, wages being 
estimated at the same rate, and " the saving being entirely in the 
better application of the labour."* 

1812. 1830. 

s. d. s. d. 



No. 40, 
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n 


60, 


1 6 


1 Oi 


80, 


2 2 


1 n 


100, 


2 10 


2 2i 


120, 


3 6 


2 8 


150, 


6 6 


4 11 


200, 


16 8 


11 


250, 


31 


24 6 



£8 5 2 £2 8 7 

This table shows a reduction of one fourth in the labour, 
while that required for the production of corn had fallen forty- 
two per cent The labourer in 1812, with one quarter of corn 
could purchase li hanks of each of the above mentioned de- 
scriptions of cotton yarn, whereas in 1830, with the same quan- 

* Barnes's History of the Cotton Manuitcture, p. 353. 
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tity he could purchase only H. Notwithstandiflg this, Mr. 
Senior is of opinion that, 

" Additional labour when employed in manufactures is more, and 
when employed in agriculture is less, efficient, in proportion ; or in 
other words, that the efficiency of labour increases in manufactures 
in an increasing ratio, and in agriculture in a decreasing ratio."* 

The contrast between agriculture and manufactures is con- 
tinued on another occasion. 

" The difference between the efficiency of agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry which we have now to consider, consists in the 
power which agricultural industry possesses, and manufacturing in- 
dustry does not possess, of obtaining an additional product from the' 
same materials. * * * No additional labour or machinery can 
work up a pound of raw cotton into more than a pound of manufac- 
ttired cotton ; but the same bushel of seed-corn, and the same rood 
of land, according to the labour and skill with which they are treat- 
ed, may produce four bushels, or eight bushels, or sixteen."f 

The application of machinery to the production of cloth en- 
ables man to produce from a single bushel of seed and a single 
rood of land more clothing than could have been obtained 
from fifty acres traversed by wild beasts, who consunied the 
seed'Com supplied by nature. Capital applied to the making of 
roads and canals is a most efficient aid to the agricultural la- 
bourer, because it enables him to transport readily his pro- 
ducts to market, yet the pound of cotton placed on the canal 
is only a pound of cotton at the place of manufacture. When 
applied to the conversion of flax, or cotton, into cloth, it is in 
like manner an efficient aid to agriculture, because it enables 
the labourer to obtain, by the labour of a few days, as much 
clothing as would otherwise have required as many weeks. 
The earth furnishes the materials for food and clothing, and man 
can do no more than alter that which it yields him. To cause 
those materials to grow is the business of the agriculturist, and 
to convert them is that of the manufacturer. One is as efficient 
an agent of production as the other. 

" If 300,000 families are now employed in Great Britain to manu- 
facture and transport 240,000,000 of pounds of cotton, it is abso- 
lutely certain that 600,000 families could manufacture and transport 

« Oudiae of Political Ecmiomy, p. 178. t Ibid. p. 163. 
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460,000,000 ofpounds oToottcm. It is, in fkct, certain that thejr contd 
do much more. It is not improbable that they could manufacture and 
transport 720,000,000. The only check by which we can predict 
that the progress of our manufactures will, in time, be retarded, is 
the inereasing difficulty of importing raw materials and food."* 

The statements given above of the changes that have taken 
place in the labour required to produce raw materials and 
food, must satisfy the reader that the increased labour applied 
to agriculture has been at least as productive as that applied to 
manufactures, and that so far is the increase of supply from 
being attended with **• inereasing difficulty ^^ it is accompanied 
by a constantly increasing^ /aciA7y. Had not tithes and corn 
fciws prevented the improvement that would otherwise have 
taken place, the change would have been vastly greater. 

Mr. Senior thinks that the effect produced upon agricufture 
by taxes is different from that produced upon manufactures* 
Thus he says — 

" We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the contrast be- 
tween his [the farmer's] situation and that of the manufacturer, whom 
any tax, however slight, if unaccompanied By a rise of price, musJ 
in time force to discontinue manufacturing. What is a remedy to 
the agriculturist is an aggravation of evil to the manufacturer; a 
diminution of capital makes what remains in agriculture more pro- 
ductive, and makes what remains in manufactures less so."f 

It is supposed that the tax on the manufacturer would lessen 
consumption and diminish his means of improving his machinery, 
while foreigners, untaxed, might supplant him in his market 
As regards the question between natives and foreigners, we do 
not propose to examine it, considering the world one nation* 
We propose to show that any tax imposed oti one, acts in the 
same way as upon the other. If a heavy duty be laid on cot- 
ton goods, without a proportionate augmentation of price, the 
means of the manufacturer are diminished, and he cannot im- 
prove his machinery— or if the price be augmented in propor- 
tion, the consumption is diminished, by which his profits are re- 
duced, and the diminished consumption lessens the necessity for 
additions to hi^ machinery, while his diminished profits lessen 
his power of improving its quality. The consequence is that 

5 OuUine of Political Economy, p. 165. t Ibid, p, 18Ck 
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the cost is greatly increased, whereas had the tax not been im- 
posed, the constant accumulation of capital would have led to 
equally constant improvements of machinery, reduction of cost, 
and increase of demand. 

Were the tax imposed on com, Mr. Senior supposes the only 
effect would be to drive out of cultivation the inferior soils, thus 
lessening the production, without a corresponding decrease of 
demand, and causing the capital remaining in agriculture to be 
more productive than before. We have seen, however, that 
with the extension of cultivation there has been a constant 
increase of wages and of profits, and that they have increased 
most rapidly in those countries in which it has been most 
rapidly extended, viz., the United States and Great Britain. 
Such being the case, we may fairly infer that any measure 
tending to prevent the growth of capital and the extension 
of cultivation, must tend also to diminish both wages and 
profits. Such would be the effect of a tax upon corn. It 
would prevent the improvement of communications, and the 
inferior soils would remain waste — production would no 
longer keep pace with population — the price of corn would be 
increased — ^its labour value would rise — the labourer would 
find increased difficulty in obtaining it — his share of the product 
of labour would be diminished — his wages would be reduced — 
bis power to accumulate capital would be diminished, and with 
it his ability to improve his mode of cultivation. The capitalist 
would have the power to take an increased share of the pro- 
duct that remained after pa3ang the tax, but the quantity^ and 
his profits, would be dimimshed. The effects would be in all 
respects the same as those produced by a tax on woollen or 
cotton cloths. 

In either case the effect must be to lower wages universallyr 
and to increase the difficulty of securing future income. The 
man who occupied the most remote farm, or mill, would still 
continue to do sOr submitting to the reduction of wages thus oc- 
casioned. The same quantity would still be produced, because 
the same labour would still be applied, but the farmer and manu- 
&cturer would find that the increase of price was no compensa- 
tion for the tax imposed — that they could not avoid the payment 
erf their share of the burthen. Instead of continuing to produce 
the same quantity, they would, had the tax not been imposed, 
kave gone on to increase their machinery of production — new 
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roads and canals would have been made — new mills would have 
been built — new lands and new water powers would have been 
brought into activity, with a constant increase in the quantity 
of rent received by the owners of the lands, or mills, previously 
occupied. 

The mode in which taxation, in the form of tithes, for the 
support of the church, tends to aflfect the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of labour, is thus stated by Mn Senior: 

^^ If we suppose a country to be divided into ten districts, designated 
by the numbers from 1 to 10, each of equal extent, but each of a 
different degree of fertility, No. 1 producing at a given expense, two 
hundred quarters of com, and the amount of the produce, at the saioe 
expense, of each quality of land, diminishing by ten quarters until 
we come to No. 10, which produces only one hundred quarters, we 
shall find that when No. 1 only will pay for cultivation, it affords 
twenty quarters for tithes, and no rent When the price of com 
has risen sufficiently to enable No. 2 to be cultivated, there will be 
on Nos. 1 and 2 thirty-nine quarters for tithes, and on No. 1, ten for 
rent. * ♦ ♦ When No. 5 has become worth cultivating, there 
will be on Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, ninety for tithes, and on Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, one hundred for rent. Rent has now passed tithes, and 
its subsequent superiority is very striking. When No. 6 has become 
worth cultivating, there will be one hundred and five for tithes, and 
one hundred and fifty for rent. * * * When No. 10 has become 
worth cultivating tithes will be one hundred and fifty-five, and rent 
four hundred and fifty."* 

Following^ out the idea that the only effect of taxation upon 
agricultural produce is that of preventing the exten«on of cul- 
tivation over inferior soils, yielding a constantty dimime^ng re- 
turn to labour, he says, 

" We believe, indeed, that the ultimate efiect of tithes is to lower 
the price of raw produce; but all that we have undertaken to diow 
is, that they do not raise it."f 

We are disposed to believe that the reader must be satii^ed 
that land has no value but that which is given to it by the la?- 
bour applied to its improvement, and that it is governed by the 
same laws which govern all other capital. If so, a tithe upon 
com, or other agricultural products, must operate in the same 
manner as a tax upon shoes or coats. If a law were now passed 
requiring every producer of those commodities to give one 
tenth of all that he produced to the government, or to the churchy 

» OttUine of Political Economy, p. 181. f Ibid. 
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or to destroy them, what would be the effect ? It is obvious 
that the shoemaker and the tailor would relinquish their trades, 
unless they could obtain as much wages as they could have in 
any other pursuit, and they could do this in no other way than 
by raising the prices of their commodities, and demanding in 
exchange for them a larger quantity of corn, tea, sugar, &c. 
The producers of the latter would obtain fewer shoes and hats 
in exchange than they had been accustomed to have» If the 
tax were universal the effect would be to diminish the quantity 
of commodities of every description at the command of the 
labouring classes throughout the world. If it were local, the 
whote weight would fall upon those that were subjected to it, 
because they could obtain from foreigners no greater quantity 
of commodities than would be accepted by those manufacturers 
of hats and shoes, who paid no such tax. The owners of capi- 
tal subjected thereto would find it inexpedient to invest it in ex^ 
tending the production of either of those commodities, and would 
seek elsewhere for more profitable modes of investm^t ; but if 
they found similar restrictions upon its employment in agricul* 
ture and in shying, much of it would be sent abroad, or would 
remain idle. j^The labourers would be deprived of the power of 
using it in the mode most likely to 3rield them a return, and thus 
while both labour and capital were superabundant, production 
would be diminished, and the quantity of commodities to be dis- 
tributed among the owners and employers of capital would be 
diminished. The former, always seeking employment for his 
means, would be obHged to content himself with a small pro^ 
portion, leaving to the labourer a larger proportion ; but the 
comparative unproductiveness of labour would render this larger 
proportion much less productive of the necessaries and comforts 
of life than it wotdd otherwise be. 

Hie capitalist would not apply his means to the improvement 
of land, unless he saw that it would yield, I. the wages of the la- 
bourer, II. the ordkiary profits of capital, and III. the amount of 
the tithes. If a given quantity of capital could be expended in 
such manner as to produce two hundred quarters, one hundred 
and eighty of which would be required for wages, he might be 
satisfied with the remaining twenty for profits; but that is claim- 
ed as Ifthe. He would be, tfaerdbre, compelled to wait until m 
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further increase of facilities of transportation, or further improve* 
inent in agriculture, should enable him to have two hundred and 
twenty quarters. When that time arrived he might have more 
tlistant land that would then yield two hundred and twenty quar- 
ters, but that must wait for further improvements, and thus the 
extension of agriculture would remain always behind the point 
at which it would be, by the whole amount claimed as tithe^ 

It is said, however, that the abolition of tithes would have no 
other effect than to enable the landlords to demand more rent, 
and in evidence we are told that in all cases where they are in 
the hands of lay impropriators, they receive both tithes and 
rent Such would be the case in all other pursuits. If a tax of 
one tenth were laid uppn all shoemakers, the price of shoes would 
rise, and if one fourth Of them could compromise for the tax, they 
would not, in consequence of having so done, sell their commodi- 
ties any cheaper* They would know that no new labour could 
be applied to making shoes without paying that tax, and that the 
effect would be to prevent any man from commencing the trade, 
unless he could obtain the advanced price. The landlords know 
that no new land can be brought into cultivation unless it will 
pay wages, profits, and tithe, and they can therefore enforce 
their claim for the payment of them. If tithes were abolished, 
vast bodies of land that are now waste would be brought into 
cultivation — a new demand for capital would be created — ^pro- 
duction would be increased — wages would rise — and the lay im- 
propriators of tithes would find that they must reduce their claims 
or they could find no tenants. TTie increased productiveness 
cfcapitaly conseqiLent wpon the abolition of the present restrictions 
upon its employment, would be attended with an increase in the 
proportion of the capitalist ; the rate ofprcfit toould rise, and the 
necessity for cam laws wovld be obviated. The labourer would 
not have so large a proportion of the one hundred quarters pro- 
duced, as he now has of the ninety that remain after the tithe 
is deducted, but he would have a vastly increased power of ob- 
taining the necessaries of life. 

In proof of the correctness of this view, we need only appeal 
to Scotland, where the lands are tithe free, and the capitalist 
is not impeded in his operations by such a tax upon the product 
of his investments. The advance in Scottish agriculture has 
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been immensely great within the last half century* — so much 
»o, that it is now considerably in advance of that of England-f 
Production is increased — ^but the labourer has a smaller pro^ 
portion of the product,J and the landlord retains a larger pro- 
portion than in England. The average quality of labour is 
lower in Scotland, as it is not generally aided by capital to the 
same extent The landlord enjoys a double advantage in being 
enabled to obtain a machine of a productive power exceeding 
the average, and of selling its produce in a market in which 
the machinery for the production of com is kept, by tithes, 
below the average. He has therefore a very large pr(^rtion 
of the product 

If, in imposing a tax of ten per cent upon all shoes made in 
Great Britain, a clause were inserted in the law that those 

* " In the Lothians, the increased prodaction is stated to amount to one tiiird 
within the last ten years.** — M'Q^een^ Statistics of British Empire, p, 30. 

t ** In some comities, teams of three, four, and very frequenUy five, horses 
are employed in the tillage of the lightest soils ; and on heavy soils a greater num- 
ber are sometimes made use of. Notwithstanding this excess of hOTses, the 
fiirrow is seldom above four inches deep on light, and six inches on heavy, soils-; 
nor is there generally more than three fourths of an acre ploughed in a day. Of 
course, when there are more than three horses, a driver as well as a ploughman 
is necessary.*' — M*Culloch'*s Statistics of British Empire, Vol, I, p, 465. 

^ In the rale of Gloucester it is customary to use seven horses t Various cir- 
oumstances have conspired to accoimt for the prevalence of pasture in England. 
It is partly, no doubt, ascribable to the humidity of the dimate, and the natural 
adaptation of the soil to bear luxuriant crops of grass; parUy to the taste of the 
inhabitants for butcher's meat, and partly, also, to the serious obstacle opposed hy 
tUke to the extension of tUlage:*-^Jbid. p. 485. 

** In the rich soil of Essex, the wretched system of fleet ploughing, and whole 
year fallows, is still pretty generally followed ; the agriculture of Sussex is said 
to be at least a century behind that of East Lothian or Norfolk ; and in some of 
the midland counties, it is customary to yoke four or five horses to a plough for 
the tillage of light land.^^-^M'Culloeh's Principles, p. 456. 

t ** To the honour of Scotch cultivators it should be observed, that they have ap- 
plied their capitals so very skilfully and economically^ that at the same time that 
ihey have prodigiously increased the produce, they have increased the landlord's 
proportion of it. The difference between the landlord*s share of the produce in 
Scotland and in England is quite extraordinary — much greater than can be ac- 
counted for, either by the natural soil or the absence of tithes and poor-rates.— 
See Sir John Sinclair's valuable Account of tlie Husbandry of Scotland,' and the 
General Report, not long since published — wco-ks refdete with the most useful and 
interesting information on agricultural subjects." — MaUhus, Principles of Pfh 
litiad Eeoncmy, p, 176. 
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made in France should be admitted free of diny, tte immediate 
efl^t would be to transfer capital to that country to be em- 
jdoyed in their manufacture, with a view to benefit by the nno- 
nopoly thus granted. The machinery for making shoes would 
improve rapidly and the product of labour would be far above 
the average, but* only a small portion of this improvement^ 
would, for a considerable period, accrue to the workman. Al- 
though able, with its assistance, to produce two pairs of shoes 
where he had been accustomed to produce one, if he demanded 
any considerable increase of wages, there would be numerous 
persons, then earning the ordinary wages of France, anxious 
to take his place. There would be a tendency to improvement 
in the compensation of all labourers, consequent upon the in- 
crease of capital ; but while capital and labour applied to the 
making of shoes yielded a much larger return than that applied 
to the production of all other comnHxiities, the proportion of 
the capitalist would continue very great Such is the case in 
some parts of Bengal, where, under the permanent settlement, 
. capital has accumulated to a considerable extent, and has been 
applied to the improvement of cultivation. Production is con- 
siderably above the average, and the capitalist retains an un- 
usually large share.* As capital increases and becomes more 
generally diffused, the average quality of labour will be im- 
proved, the share of the labourer will rise, and that of the capi- 
talist will fall. The distribution is regulated by the average 
product of labour, and where particular machines yield more 
than the average product the proportion of the capitalist is 
great, as has already been shownf 

Mr. Senior says, 

" It appears, that in a new or ill peopled country, where the abun- 
dance of land and the want of agricultural capital almost prevent the 
existence of rent, in the economical sense of the word, tithes are the 
only endowment which a clergy can receive from the soil. We see, 
therefore, why they were adopted for the Israelites, who, in fact, 
were colonists, and by our Danish and Saxon ancestors. "if 

* It is 80 large, that, in some cases, property would sell, according to Mr. 
Iftontgomery Martin, at seventy years* parchase of the rent, 
t Page 89, ante, 
X OatUne of Political Economy, p. 182. 
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Any other tax on capital and labour would have precisely 
the same effect. Land is selected as the subject of taxation 
because it is the only source from which can be drawn the food 
and the clothing necessary for man, and the tax is paid because 
of the necessity that the occupants are under for using it.* Were, 
however, any one of the United States to impose a similar tax for 
any purpose, the immediate effect would be to drive abroad both 
labour and capital — both would diminish instead of increasing, 
and the neighbouring states would be advanced at its expense. 
Such is the effect upon England. Wages and profits are both 
reduced, and labour and capital are driven abroad to seek em- 
ployment, which, under other circumstances, might be more 
advantageously obtained at home. The rental has fallen since 
1815,f while in Scotland it has ris^n,! and such will continue 
to be the case. If all ships built in the one were subject to 
a tax of ten per cent,, while all that were built in the other 
were free from it, would not all the shipping of Great Britain 
be built, if possible, in Scotland ? If all capital invested for the 
improvement of land in England be subject to tithe, and that ap- 
plied in Scotland be exempt, must not the effect be to drive 
cultivation to the latter? 

It is to the exemption of that country from this tax, that its 
rapid progress within the last half century must be attributed, 
and it is the subjection of Ireland to it that, in part, causes its 
comparatively slow progress. If the State of New York were 
subject to it, while that of Pennsylvania were free, we hazard 
little in saying, that at the expiration of half a century the dif- 
ference in their agriculture would be as great as between that 
of Scotland and England, notwithstanding all the advantages 
of the former State. 

" Profits may be considered in three points of view : first, as to 
their rate; secondly, as to their amount; and, thirdly, as to the 

* Taxes are always imposed on articles of the first necessity. In India, 
France, Austria, and other countries, salt is monopolized, because it is impossi- 
ble to dispense with its use, and a large revenue can therefore be drawn from it 

t Such is stated to be the case by Mr. McQueen, but we have no means of as- 
certaining what is the extent of the change. — Statistics^ p. 14. 

% ** It appears from the new statistical account of Scotland, so fair as it is pulK 
lished, that the rental has in general increased. In some parishes there is a little 
decline, bat in others there is a very mtterial increase.**— -ilfQu^en, p* 14. 
34 
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amooDt of desirable objects which a given amount of profit will com^ 
mancL The causes which decide the rate of profit have been al- 
leady considered. It has been shown that they depend on the pro- 
portion which the supply of capital employed in providing wag^ 
bears^ to the supply of labour. The rate being given> the amount of 
the profit received by any given capitalist must depend^ of course, 
on the amount of his capital. It follows that, when the rate of profit 
falls in consequence of an increase of capital without a proportionate 
increase of labourers, the situation of the existing capitalists, as a 
body, cannot be deteriorated,, unless the fall in the rate has been so 
great as to overbafence the increase of the amount. Two milfions, 
at frve per cent., wonltf give as large an amount of profit as one mi?- 
lion at (en. At seven and a half per cent, they woulcT gire a much 
larger. And such is the tendency of an increase of capital to pro^ 
duce, not indeed a corresponding, but still a positive increase of popu- 
lation, that we believe there is no instance on record of the whole 
amount of profits having diminished with an increase of the whole 
amount of capital.."* 

It is supposed that profitff tend to fall, but that the amount ta 
be divided among the capitalists, a9 a hody^ does not fall. Thi£^ 
would be poor consolation to the owner who fiDund his means 
of enjoyment in a course of constant reduction. Profits, how- 
ever, do not fall. Any given quantity of capital will now give 
the possessor a greater command over the conveniences and 
enjoyments of life than at any past period. The fall in the rate 
cf pvfil is a necessary consequence, and an evidence, of the 
increased productiveness of labour. 

" Totally distinct from the amount of profit is the amount of de- 
sirable objects which a given amount of profit will purchase. A Chi- 
nese and an English capitalist, each of whose annual profit will com- 
mand the labour often families for a year, will enjoy in different degrees 
the comforts and conveniences of life. The Englishman will have 
more woollen goods and hardware, the Chinese more tea and alk. 
The difference depends on the different productiveness of labour in 
China and in England in the production of those commodities which 
are used by the capitalists in each country. In the command of la- 
bour, and in the rank in society which that command gives, they are 
on a par. We have seen that, as population advances, labour has a 
tendency to become less efficient in the production of raw produce, 

. ^ Outline of PoUtical Economy, p. 313. 
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«nd moi^ producfive in manufactures. The same amount of profit, 
therefore, will enable the capitalist in a thinly peopled country to 
«njoy coarse profusion, or among a dense population moderate re- 
finement. A South American, with an annual income commanding 
the labour of one hundred families, would live in a log-house on the 
skirts of a forest, and keep, perhaps, (me hundnsd horses. An Eng- 
lishman, with the same command of lal)our, would live in a well 
furnished villa, and keep a chariot and pair. E^ch would possess 
sources of enjoyment totally beyond the reach of the other."* 

To estimate profit Isy its command of labour leads to great 
«!Tor. With «very increase in the productiveness of capi- 
tal, there is a diminution in the quantity of labour that it wiH 
command. When it is most productive, any given amount of 
-capital will commafid least labour^ but most commodities. Hair- 
ing already shown this very fully ,t we shall not repeat the 
argument 

The following passage gives Mr. Senior's views of the rela- 
tive interests of the labourer and the capitalist. 

^* The labourer is far more interested in the comparative rate of 
profit than in the comparative period for which capital is advanced. 
The productiveness of labour and the period of advance being given, 
^e have seen that the amoant of his share of the product depends 
on the rate of profit. It is his interest, therefore, in the first place, that 
when capital is employed in the production of the commodities which 
he consumes^ all other things remaining the same, the rate of profit 
should be low. And if it were possible that the rate of profit in other 
employments could be higher, capital would be diverted from the only 
production in which the labourer is directly interested — the produc- 
tion of commodities for his own use — and the general fund for the 
maintenance of labour would be diminished. All other things, there- 
fore, remaining the same, it is the labourer's interest that the rate of 
profit should be universally low. But it must be recollected, first, 
that the average period for which capital is advanced, especially in 
the production of the commodities used by labourers, is so short that 
the capitalist's share is small even when profits are high : if the 
advance has been for six months, the capitalist's share, at the rate of 
twenty per cent, per annum, would be less than one eleventh : and, 
secondly, that a high rate of profit is generally found to accompany 
a great productiveness of labour. And thei^efore that, in general, the 

» Outline of Pcditieal EeonoBoj, p. 213. f Pag« 7$, ante. 
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labourer is better paid^ or^ in iftker words^ receives a larger amount 
of commodities when profits are high^ that is when he receives a 
small share, than when profits are low, that is when he receives a 
large share, of the value of what he produces. The increase of the 
labourer's share from ten elevenths to twenty-one-twenty-seconds, 
which would be the consequence in the case which we have su[^posed 
of a fall of profits by one half, would add very little to the amount oi 
his wages."* 

On the contrary, it is the interest of the labourer that profits 
should be universally high. They can be so only when produc- 
tion is great, and the greater it is, the larger is the proportion 
of the labourer. Mr. Senior supposes high wages to be accom- 
panied by a small share of production. We trust we have 
satisfied the reader that wages rise with the increase of the la- 
bourer's share, and that profits rise with the diminution of the 
capitalist's share, and that it is the interest of the workman 
that capital should be productive, and its reward, in commo- 
dities, large, certain that every increase of profit is attended 
with the power on his part to retain a larger share of the com- 
modities he produces. 

Mr. Senior supposes, that 

" The inequality m the rate of profit throughout the civilized world 
is much less than the inequality of wages."f 

If profit be measured by the rate of interest such will be 
found to be the case, but if it be measured by the income secured 
by any given quantity of labour accumulated in all its various 
forms — of lands, houses, &c. — it will be found to be otherwise. 
Where the superior soils only are cultivated the labour required 
to secure in old age a given income is great ; but as population 
increases — as capital accumulates — and as the inferior soils are 
cultivated, there is a constant diminution. Any given quantity 
of labour will secure the future enjoyment of a larger quantity 
of commodities in the United States, and in Great Britain, at the 
present time, than at any time past, or than can be obtained in 
any other part of the world. 

♦ Outline of Political Economy, p. 211. f IWd. p. 283. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

REVIEW. CRITICAL DISSERTATION ON VALUE. 

The author of ** A Critical Dissertation upon the Nature, Mea- 
sure, and Causes of Value," denies that labour is its sole cause. 

He divides " commodities, or things possessing value," into 
three classes, as follows — 

" 1. Commodities which are monopolized, or protected from compe- 
tition by natural or adventitious circumstances. 

" 2. Commodities, in the production of which some persons possess 
greater facilities thtm the rest of the community, and which therefore 
the competition of the latter cannot increase, except at a greater cost. 

" 3.. Commodities, in the production of which competition operates 
without restraint. 

" A cursory attention to these classes will at once show, that their 
respective causes of value cannot be the same. Let us therefore take 
them in detail, and examine the causes operating on each class."* 

He says — 

" Monopolies may be divided into two kinds ; those in which there 
is only one interest concerned, and those in which there are sepa,rate 
interests."! 

Of the first he says — 

** * Those peculiar wines which are produced in very limited quan- 
tity, and those works of art, which from their excellence or rarity 
have acquired a fancifiil value, will be exchanged for a very different 
quantity of the produce of ordinary labour, according as the society 
is rich or poor, as it possesses abundance or scarcity of such produce, 
or as it may be in a rude or polished steite." ':]: 

Ctf the numerous authors and painters who have flourished 
since the revival of the arts and of letters, the works of a very 
small number still retain a value equal to that of the tdent 
which would be necessary for their reproduction. Were Rat 
foelle, or Titian, restored to Kfe, their works, now executed, 
would be worth almost as much as they command under ex- 

* l^%g^ IQ5. t Ibid. I Fa«e 186. 
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isting circumstances, while those of many of their contempo- 
raries would have little more value than that of the canvass 
upon which they were painted. The former have not risen much 
above what would be the cost of reproduction, while the others 
have fallen below the cost of production. Had the family of 
Shakspeare preserved a copyright in the works of their illus- 
trious ancestor, its value would be immense, but not greater 
than would be that of equal ability employed in the production 
of similar works at the present time. 

Were Burgundy reduced to the situation in which it existed 
under Charlemagne, it would be found that the cost of bringing 
it into its present state would be greater than its present selling 
price. The accumulated capital of former times, in vineyards^ 
is not equal in value to the labour that would now be required to 
clear the ground, prepare the soil, erect the buildings, and make 
the roads and other improvements from which its present value 
is derived. Chambertin and Clos de VougeoU like the pictures 
of Titian and the works of Shakspeare, have preserved a value 
nearly approaching that at which they could now be repro- 
duced, while much of the labour expended upon other lands, 
other pictures, and other books has left no trace behind. Much, 
however, of that which is attached to the possession of all the 
articles thus referred to is the result of fashion, and a picture 
that sells at one time for £1000, may afterwards produce but 
£500. The Valdarfer Boccacio was purchased by the Duke 
of Marlborough for £2,200, and a few months afterwards was 
offered for £800. Such values are fanciful, and subject to no 
laws. At one time a particular species of wine is in demand 
because it is fashionable, while at another it is rejected, and 
the vineyard which produces it ceases to have much value. 

It is admitted that these values depend upon the state of so- 
ciety, and that they tend to rise with the increase of wealth. 
That wealth consists in the possession of roads and canals, and 
other machinery, by which the quality of labour is improved 
and value is given to such places as produce fine wines and 
silks. When labour is inferior in quality there is little demand 
for either, because it will scarcely command a sulSicient sup- 
ply of the commonest necessaries of life. Improvement in the 
quality of common labour is accompanied by a rise in that of 
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a superior quality, and Scott and Wilkie are, in consequence, 
much better remunerated than were Shakspeare and Titian* 
The works of the latter, being superior to those now pro- 
duced, are in demand, and their value is estimated in accord- 
ance with the value of similar labour in our own day — or at 
the probable cost of reproduction. 

Monopoly from adventitious circumstances does not require 
much' consideration. If a warehouse containing large quan- 
tities of corn be destroyed, the holders of the remainder enjoy 
a temporary monopoly, but the price is limited to the cost of 
reproduction, or that of importing a sufficient quantity to re- 
place that destroyed. A deficiency in the crop of cotton, or of 
coflee, causes a temporary advance of price, consequent upon 
the diminution in the quantity obtained by the cultivator in^ 
return for a given amount of labour. Any circumstance that 
diminishes the supply of any commodity, tends to augment the 
quantity of labour required for its purchase, and of course to 
diminish the quantity at the command of the labourer. 

•* The second class of commodities embraces articles of more im- 
portance (with the exception of labour) than that which we have 
Just considered. When a commodity is of a kind which admits of 
being increased by industry and competition, but only at a greater 
cost, the possessor of the cheaper means of producing it has evidently 
a monopoly to a certain extent, and the value of the commodity will 
depend on the principles already explained, until it reach such a 
height as will aflford the ordinary profit to those who produce it at a 
greater expense.^ The same causes will be in operation, but instecul 
of the value of the article having no assignable boundary, it will be 
limited by the watchful competition, which js ever r^ady to act upon 
it the m(Mnent it has exceeded a particular point. 

'^ Under this head we may class the important articles of com, 
raw produce in general, metals, coals, and several others.. As one 
commodity, however, will elucidate the rest, we may confine our ob- 
servations to the first. 

" The value of that com which is produced on lands paying rent, 
is not, it is acknowledged, in proportion either to the capital or to the 
labour actually expended in its production. It must be owing, there- 
fore, to some other cause ; and the only other cause is the state of 
the supply and demand, or the competition of the purchasers. This 
competition might raise the price to an indefinite height^ if it were not 
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for the existence of other lands, which, although they could produce 
corn only at a greater cost, would be brought into cultivation as soon 
as the price had risen sufficiently high to pay the ordinary profits on 
the capital required. It is, therefore, the possibility of producing corn, 
or the actual production of it, at a greater cost, which forms the limit 
to its value. But although this is the limit beyond which its value 
cannot rise ; it cannot be said to be the cause of its value. It is the 
cause of its being no higher, not the cause of its being so high. A 
perforation in the side of a vessel, at any distance from the bottom, 
would effectuedly prevent its being filled to a greater height with water, 
but it would be no cause of the water attaining that height. At the 
utmost it could be considered as only a joint cause of the result 

" We accordingly find that the expression used by Mr. Ricardo on 
this subject is, not that the value of corn is caused, but that it is regu- 
laied by the cost of production on the least fertile lands. The 
owners of land of superior fertility enjoy a monopoly, which, how- 
ever, does not enable them to raise their commodity indefinitely, ac- 
cording to the varying wants and caprices of mankind, but which is 
bounded by the existence of inferior soils. 

** It is simply out of this monopoly-value that rent arises. Rent 
proceedsj in fact, from the extraordinary profit which is obtained by 
the possession of an instrument of production, protected up to a cer- 
tain poirUfrom competition. If the owner of this instrument, instead 
of using it himself, lets it out to another, he receives from him this 
surplus of profit under the denomination of rent. In this view of the 
subject, the extraordinary profit might exist, although the land in culti- 
vation were all of the same quality ; nay, must exist before inferior land 
was cultivated ; for it could be only in consequence of extraordinary 
gains obtained by the monopolizers of the best land, that capital and 
labour would be expended on soils of a subordinate order. Rent, 
therefore, might exist, ^hile all the land under cultivation was of 
equal fertility. Perhaps it might not exist under these circumstances 
during any long period, but its existence at all would prove that it 
was the effect of monopoly, an extraordinary profit, and not the con- 
sequence of the cultivation of inferior soils. 

" The extraordinary profit out of which rent arises, is analogous 
to the extraordinary remuneration which an artisan of more than 
common dexterity obtains beyond the wages given to workmen of 
ordinary skill. In so fisir as competition cannot reach them, the owner 
of the rich soil and the possessor of the extraordinary skill obtain 
a monq)oly price. In the one case this monopoly is bounded by 
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the existence .of inferior soils, in the other of inferior degrees of 
dexterity."* 

The writers whose works we have reviewed do not deem 
rent to result from the cultivation of inferior lands, but from 
the " necessity" for having recourse to them, which must exist 
before their cultivation can take place, and is supposed to cause 
the rise of price which leads to it. That necessity would be 
deemed the cause of the " vessel" being filled to a given height, 
and the existence of inferior soils would be considered as the 
^* perforation'^ which prevented the water from rising higher. 

The reader, however, has seen that as cultivation is extended 
there is a constant increase in the amount of production, giving 
an increase of wages to the labourer, and of profits to the ownef 
of capital, and also, that there is a constant tendency to fall in 
the relation which capital bears to labour, in consequence of the 
superiority of the machinery, agricultural and manufacturings 
now used, when compared with that accumulated in past times. 
A farm yielding crops similar to those given by the most fertile 
land in the time of Edward III, and possessing the same facili- 
ties for transporting its products to market, would now be total- 
ly valueless, as it would not enable the occupant to make wages. 
The present value of the fertile lands then occupied arises from 
the constant application of labour, and during the whole period 
in which that has been applied wages and profits have both 
risen. If monopoly were the cause of the power to demand 
rent, every additional application of capital would have been 
attended with a diminution of the return, diminishing the wages 
of the labourer and the profits of the capitalist. 

The receiver of rent is no more chargeable with monopoly 
than the owner of a steam engine, or of a cotton factory. Nei- 
ther of them, if five years old, would sell for as much as it had 
cost to produce, nor would a farm. Consisting of the most fertile 
land, exchange for the quantity of labour that had been required 
to bring it into its present condition. We have shown that all 
England would not exchange for as much as would be required 
to reproduce it, and of course that the whole value is the result 
of that which has been expended upon it The owners of the 

« Pa^« 193. 
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superior soils have been longer at work, have expended more 
capital, and now receive interest for its use in the form of rent 
Not one of them could obtain as much for his land as its actual 
cost, because of the constantly increasing facility of obtaining 
other land that will yield an increased rate of wages and profits. 

In regard to the third class, or articles in the production of 
which "competition operates without restraint," the author saysr 
their value 

•* May be correctly stated to arise principally fKWtn the cost of pro- 
duction ; and that cost of production may be either labour or capital, 
or both. Whatever the mere labourer produces costs him his labour : 
if a man is a capitalist as well as a labourer, what he produces costs 
him both : if he is only a capitalist, it costs him only capital. In a 
civilized country instances of each kind may be found, but the masff 
of commodities are determined in value by the capital expended upon 
them."* 

He thinks, however, that the amount of capital, although the 
chief, is not " the sole cause of value," and attributes some "to 
the discredit, the danger, the disagreeableness, of any method 
of employing"f it, and to the time which " a commodity re- 
quires before it can be brought to market." What applies ta 
the employment of capital applies equally to that of labour. Dif^ 
ferent pursuits require different exertions and different sacrifices 
of comfort, and such sacrifices are always to be paid for. The 
man who spends his day in a mine must be paid more than 
his neighbour who is employed in the open air and enjoys the 
Kght of heaven, and the day's labour of the one will not purchase 
that of the other. He agrees therefore with us that " it must 
be altogether incorrect to designate quantity of labour as the 
sole cause, when quality of labour is so steady in its effects."^ 

The substitution of capital for labour^ as the cause of value, 
requires examination^ If asny given number of men employed 
themselves in entrapping birds, the whole result would be the 
reward of labour exclusively. If each of them obtained a giiUr 
each would kiH many more birds than he could trap, and the 
whole quantity so killed would be wages, as no one of them^ 
being possessed of a gun, would work for another unless he could 

• Critical Dissertation on the Nature^ Measure^ and Causes of Value,, p. 205.. 
f Page 206. t Page 213. 
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obtain qtihe as much as he could by usang it The quality of 
labour is here improved by the aid of capitd, but there is im> 
question of profits, because each man uses his own capital If 
one half possessed axes, and the remainder guns, and if a gun 
were always to be had for the same quantity of exertion that 
was required to obtain an axe, a day's labour of the one would 
exchange for a day's labour of the other. If, however, only one 
half of the community had been sufficiently industrious and 
economical to accumulate capital, and if, of that half, each pos- 
sessed a gun and an axe, while the remaining half were desti- 
tute of either, it would be necessary for the latter to make 
arrangements with the former to procure the loan of those aids 
to labour, and they would be obliged to give a certain proportion 
of the product for their use. The whole return to labour would 
be precEsely the same as if each man owned his instrument, but 
the distribution of the proceeds would be somewhat different. 
Where the operations are more complicated, their nature is 
precisely the same. The average return to labour in every 
community is dependent upon the quality and quantity of ma- 
chinery by which it is aided, and the quality of labour is im- 
proved as that machinery is increased or improved. Some 
men own more machines than they can use, while others couki 
use machines which they do not possess. One wants some 
person to use his surplus machines, and another wishes to find 
a person that has more than he can use, and their mutual in- 
terest brings them together. The whole product is the return 
to labour, but the proprietor of the machine, having expended 
considerable time in its production, requires that he who uses it 
shall allow him a portion of the extra product, in consideration 
of permitting him so to do. Every portion of capital that is 
employed to aid labour tends to render it more productive, and 
the proprietor of each portion claims a share of the product, 
which is termed profits of capital. In a community in which 
every man* owned the machines that he used, and each pos- 
sessed the same quantity of machines^ the whole product would 
be deemed the wages of labour, and thie term profit would n6t 
be used. Wages would be higher there than in an adjoining 
comKmanity in which similar aids to labour did. not exist, and 
where, on account of the inferiority in the quality ef labour, a 
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greater qtutntity would be required to accomplish the same olv 
ject ; but as no division between the owner and employer of 
capital would take place, there would be no occasion to dis- 
tinguish between the product of simple labour and that of labour 
aided by an axe, or a musket 

The man who employs himself in collecting together the 
provisions and clothing necessary for labourers aids them by 
enabling them to procure what they want with the smallest ex- 
penditure of time. If each man were to collect a sufficient 
quantity of provisions for his family, and to lay up as much 
as would be required during the winter,* the question of the 
shopkeeper's profits would not arise. Each would devote a cer- 
tain quantity of time to their collection and preservation* The 
shopkeeper, however, does this for him, and requires wages for 
his time employed in the collection and preservation of the 
various commodities that are likely to be required — rent for the 
house in which it is kept — compensation for the time that is 
employed in distributing them — as well as profits upon the capi- 
tal that he has employed. 

The persons who depend upon him for their supplies are re- 
lieved from the necessity of investing their capital therein, and 
have it free for investment in axes, or guns, by which their la- 
bour is rendered more productive. A part of the extra product 
16 paid to the keeper of provisions, and he must have as much as 
he would havje obtained if he had invested his capital in axes 
or guns, and personally attended to their employment He aids 
labour, by producing at the time and place at lohich they are 
required, the various commodities demanded, and relieves the 
labourer of the necessity for spending his time in the search of 
them. The latter obtains nine eggs, or nine pounds of sugar, 
for the price that the storekeeper has paid for ten, and the 

* " Immediately after the harvest, the people bought iheir stpre of corn at a eheap 
rate of the farmers, for there were no corn dealers in those days ; but the con- 
sumers becoming Improvident, the supply fell short 4)efore the arrival of the f<rf- 
l^wing harvest, and prices advanced out of all proportioOi Thus, in a document 
dated Colchester, 1296, we find almost every famUy provided with a small store 
of barley and oats, usually about a quarter or two of each, but wheat and rye are 
seldom mentioned."— Z>omc«ftc Life in England, p, 160, London, 1835. 

The reader will judg^ for himself if the shop of the shopkeeper is not a most 
efficient aid to labour 
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lime that is thus saved may be worth twice as many eggs or 
pounds of sugar. If his time and the tase of his capital were not 
worth more to him he would collect his provisions for himself, 
and thus be relieved from the necessity for paying the shop- 
keeper's commission. 

If the commodity be one not frequently required and the shop- 
keeper be required to wait a long time for the return of his capi- 
tal, he will retain a larger proportion for his trouble, and in- 
stead of giving, as in the case of sugar, nine pounds for the cost 
of ten, he will give but eight. It may be wine that is kept for 
several years, and he may give only six gallons for the price 
that he has paid for ten. The gain to the parties requiring such 
articles from having them always at hand is very great, as 
otherwise they would be required to invest in them a con- 
siderable amount that could otherwise be employed in the pur- 
chase of guns, axes, or cotton mills, or, to send to a distance for 
them whenever needed, at great cost of labour. The shop- 
keeper enables them to purchase at the moment that they are 
wanted, and to employ their capital, in the interim, in such 
manner as will make their labour productive. 

Capital itself produces nothings but its aid renders labour more 
productive than it would be without it. The shopkeeper with 
his c£4)ital is as efficient an aid as a wagon and horses. When 
machinery of every description, including shops at which ex- 
changes can be readily performed, abounds, the quality of la- 
bour is high, and a small quantity produces more than can else- 
where be produced by a large one. Capital is then said to be 
productive, because the owner obtains a larger quantity of com- 
modities in return for permitting it to be used. 

The views which we have here submitted are in opposition 
to those of several distinguished writers. Thus Mr. Mill says, 
that " if the wine which is put in the cellar is increased in 
value one tenth by being kept a year, one tenth more of labour 
may be correctly considered as having been expended upon it" 
Of this the writer whose work is now under consideration, 
very correctly says, 

^ If any one proposition can be affirmed without dispute, it is this, 
that a fact can be correctly considered as having taken place only 
when it really has taken place. In the instance adduced, no human 
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being, by the terms of the supposition, has approached the wine, or 
spent upon it a moment or a single motion of his muscks. As, there- 
fore, no labour has been really exercised in any way relating to the 
wine, a tenth more of labour cannot be correctly considered as having 
been expended upon it, unless that can be truly regarded as having 
occurred which never happened."* 

The increased value here given is not the result of labour 
applied to the wine, but it is the consideration which the owner 
of axes, guns, cotton mills, or ships, allows to the man who 
retains the wine until it is wanted, thereby relieving him from 
the necessity of employing the capital by which his own la- 
bour is rendered more productive. So long as the crops of 
corn, or of the grape, are annual, it must be necessary for 
each man to lay up in the proper season a store that shall be 
sufficient to last until the harvest of the following year— or, 
he must find some person who will do it for him. If obliged to 
do it for himself he must find the means to purchase it, and a 
place to store it, thus preventing him from using his capital to 
obtain the machinery requisite to aid him in his pursuit, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing. If he find some one to do it for 
him he is relieved from the necessity of doing it for himself, 
and a part of the increased product arising out of the use 
of the machinery which he is thus enabled to obtain goes to 
the payment of the person who keeps the grain or wine until it 
is wanted. The increased value of the wine does not, therefore, 
arise from labour bestowed upon it, hut from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of that of the persons who have occasion to con- 
sume it, consequent upon being enabled to apply their capital 
in aid of their own exertions, instead of beiug obliged to invest 
it in stores of wine and other commodities. The capital 
of the stord^eper is a labour-saving machine, and like all 
other machines it produces nothing itself. The man who em- 
ploys his capital in building must have interest for its use, and 
he whet purchases the house can afibrd to give it to him, be- 
cause during the time that it was in progress he has used his 
own in some manner by which his labour has been improved 
in its quality. Rail roads and canals produce nothing. They 
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enable the labourer to apply otherwise the capital that would 
be employed in horses and wagons, and the time that would be 
employed in driving them. The owners claim a portion of the 
extra product in consideration of granting the use of them^ 
The benefit derived from the aid of the shopkeeper and his capi- 
tal, is precisely similar to that derived from the rail road. 



The author diflfers with us entirely as to labour being the 
measure of value. He says, " it would by no means follow, how- 
ever, firom quantity of labour bemg the cause of value that 
it would be of any service as a measure,"* and quotes with ap- 
{»*obation the following passage from an able disciple of Mr. 
Ricardo. 

" If it had been proposed as a measure of valae, we might justly 
demand that it should be ready and easy of application ; but it is mani- 
festly not so ; for the quantity of labour employed in producing A., 
* could not in many cases,' (as Mr. Malthus truly objects,) ' be ascer- 
tained, without considerable difficulty :' in most csises, indeed, it could 
not be ascertained at all. A measure of value, however, which can* 
not be practically applied^ is worthless."t 

Water is a catise of motion, giving to those who use it what 
is technically called power. If all water were applied under 
precisely similar circumstances the qiumtity passing would be 
the measure of power; but as there is in some cases a greater 
fell than in others, it is necessary to make allowance therefor^ 
That fall is precisely equivalent to the aid which capital gives 
to labour, improving its quality. Quantity and quaUty of water 
are the measure of power, as quantity and quality of labour are 
the measure of value. Thus in both cases the cause and the 
measure are the same. 

It would appear here as difficult to measure power as it m 
above supposed to be to measiure value, yet nothing is more 
•asy. In both cases we establish for ourselves a standard of 
comparison. In the first, we take a vessel which will contain 
a cubic foot of water> and ascertain how much power will be 
given by that quantity of water of a certain quality, i. e. falling: 
from a given height Having established this standard, we caw 

» Page 177. 

t Templar *8 Dialogues. London Magazine, May, 1824. 
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at any time if the quantity and quality of water be giVeti, as^' 
certain the power, or if the latter be given, we can determine 
the form^. 

In the second, we take for comparison a given quantity of 
wheat, tobacco, cowrie shells, gold, or silvefr. The owner of a 
bushel of wheat, or of a pound of silver, can at any moment as- 
certain how much labour of a given quahty is contained therein, 
or can be obtained in exchange for it. This being established, 
if the price be given he ascertains in a moment the quantity of 
labour therein contained, or if the labour be given he ascer- 
tains the price. This measure of value is " practically applied" 
daily and hourly by the high and the low, by the wise and 
the foolish, by the most intelligent and the most ignorant, and 
so far is it from being " worthless," that it is the only one that 
can by any possibility be used — the only one that is adapted to 
the comprehension of all classes. 

In regard to the distribution of the proceeds of labour, the 
author says, 

" It is an increase in the portion of the product assigned to the 
labourer which constitutes a rise in the value of his labour ; but it is 
an increase in the proportion assigned to the capitalist which con- 
stitutes a rise in his profits ; whence it clearly follows, that there 
is nothing inconsistent in the supposition of a simultaneous rise in 
both."* 

Here it is assumed that a rise of profits cannot take place 
without an increase in the proportion of the capitalist, whereas 
we have shown that capital is most productive when the share 
of the owner is small, and that when the latter is large the for- 
mer is comparatively unproductive. When only the superior 
soils are cultivated, labour is unproductive and the capitalist's 
share is large ; but as cultivation is extended, labour becomes 
productive, the capitalist's share falls, and capital becomes 
daily more and more productive of the conveniences and luxu* 
ries of life. 

* Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measure, and Causes of Value, p, 70, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

REVIEW. REV. RICHARD JONES. 

Among the most recent writers on this subject is the Rev. 
Richard Jones,* of Cambridge, whose opinions are widely dif- 
ferent from those we have reviewed, as will be seen by the 
following extracts. 

" The power of the earth to yield, even to the rudest labours of 
mankind, more than is necessary for the subsistence of the cultiva- 
tor himself, enables him to pay such a tribute : hence the origin of 
rent. A very large proportion of the inhabitants of the whole earth 
are precisely in the circumstances we have been describing ; suffi- 
ciently numerous to have resorted to agriculture ; too rude to possess 
any accumulated fund in the shape of capital, from which the wages 
of the labouring cultivators can be advanced. These cultivators, in 
such a state of society, comprise always, from causes we shall here- 
after arrive in sight of, an overwhelming majority of the nation. As 
the land is then the direct source of the subsistence of the population, 
so the nature of the property established in the land, and the forms 
and terms of tenancy to which that property gives birth, furnish to 
the people the most influential elements of their national character. 
We may be prepared, therefore, to see without surprise, the different 
systems of rents which in this state of things have arisen out of the 
peculiar circumstances of different people, forming the main ties 
which hold society together, determining the nature of the connexion 
between the governing part of the community and the governed, and 
jBtamping on a very large portion of the population of the whole globe 
their most striking features, social, political, and moral.f 

" When men begin to unite in the form of an agricultural com- 
munity, the political notion they seem constantly to adopt first, is 
that of an exclusive right, existing somewhere, to the soil of the 
country they inhabit. Their circumstances, their prejudices, their 
ideas of justice or of expediency, lead them, almost universally, to 

* Eflsay on the Distribatiou of Wealth, and the Sonroes of Taxation. London^ 
1831. 
t Page 4. 
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vest that right in their general government, and in persons deriving 
their rights from it. 

** The rudest people among whom this can at present be observed, 
are, perhaps, some of the Islanders of the South Seas. The soil of. 
the Society Islands is very imperfectly occupied ; the whole belongs 
to the sovereign ; he portions it among the nobles, and makes and 
resumes grants at his pleasure. The body of ihe people, who live 
on certain edible roots peculiar to the country, which th^y cultivate 
with considerable care, receive from the nobles, in their turn, permis- 
sion to occupy smaller portions. They are thus dependent on the 
chiefs for the means of existence, and they pay a tribute, or rent, in 
the shape of labour and services performed on other lands. 

" On the continent of America, the institutions of those people, 
who, before its discovery, had resorted to agriculture for subsistence^ 
indicate also an early and complete appropriation of the soil by the 
state. In Mexico there were crown lands cultivated by the services 
of those classes who were too poor to contribute to the revenue of the 
state in any other manner. There existed, too, a body of about three 
thousand nobles possessed of distinct hereditary property in land.* 

•* The United States of North America, though often referred to 
in support of different views, afford another remarkable instance of 
the power vested in the hands of the owners of the soil, when its oc- 
copation offers the only means of subsistence to the people. The 
territories of the Union still unoccupied, from the Canadian border to 
the shores of the Floridas, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are ad- 
mitted in law and practice, to be the property of the general govern- 
ment. They can be occupied only with its consent in spots fixed on 
and allotted by its servants, and on the condition of a previous money 
payment, j" 

•* We come back, then, to the proposition, that, in the acttiqlpro' 
gress of human society , rent has usually originated in the appro- 
priation of the soil J at a time when the hulk of the people must ciJ- 
tivaie it on such terms as they can obtain^ or starve/ and when 
their sccmty capital of implements, seed, &c., being utterly insufficient 
to secure their maintenance in any other occupation than that of agri- 
culture, is chained with themselves to the land by an overpowering 
necessity. The necessity then^ which compels them to pay a rent, 
it need hardly be observed, is wholly independent of any difference 
in the quality of the ground they occupy, and would not be removed 
were the soils all equalised,^^:j;. , 

* Jones on the Distribution of Wealth, p. 5. t Page 9. f Page 11. 
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Mr. Jones attributes rent entirely to the monopoly of the soil 
by governments or individuals, who are enabled to dictate the 
terms upon which the people must cultivate it, ^^ar ztarvef and 
the varieties of condition among nations to the diflferenoe of the 
terms upon which the owners have granted its use. 

The monopoly of land in Great Britain and the United States 
is as complete as in France, Poland, or India. The terms upon 
which its cultivation is permitted in the two former are much 
more onerous, if we regard only the amount of rent that is paid, 
than in the others. An acre of land near London, Liverpool, or 
New York, will yield as much rent as two or three hundred 
acres of land near Warsaw, or Madras. The terms upon which 
the owner grants its use would therefore appear less favourable 
in the United States and Great Britain than in Poland or India, 
and we should expect to find prosperity in the latter, where rents 
are low, and poverty and distress in the former, where they are 
high. 

In opposition, however, to this is the fact, that where rents 
are high the cultivators are prosperous, and are enabled to ac* 
cumulate property, while where they are low they can barely 
obtain sufficient to support life. Where the landlord has a large 
revenue, he leaves a large proportion of the produce in the 
hands of the producer, whereas, where he has a small one, he 
leaves an exceedingly small proportion. The reward of labour 
is great in the United States and Great Britain, where the rentad 
is large; but in Hindostan, where the landlord takes one halftf 
the gross produce, the amount collected from its immense popu- 
lation by the great land owner is short of twenty millions of 
pounds sterling, and the abstraction of that sum leaves the cul- 
tivators in the most abject poverty. If we look to Australia, 
where land exists in abundance, and where large quantities may 
be had for the mere trouble of application* to the proper olSice, 
and where monopoly can, of course, have no influence, we find 
that the proportion demanded of the cultivatorf is greater than 
in Great Britain, where all is monopolized. 

Further examination would have satisfied Mr. Jones that 
monopoly would not account for the differences of condition 

* See page 53, ante, t See page 69, ante. 
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presented by the various countries. He would have seen that 
the various species distinguished by the terms ryot, labour, 
metayer, cottage, and money rents, are but steps in the pro- 
gress towards civilization, marking the progress of different 
nations. We shall briefly show the causes of these differences. 
A community find it necessary to have a magistrate, for the 
purpose of directing the execution of such measures as may be 
necessary to render person and property secure. They select 
one, and grant to him and his descendants the right of levying 
taxes on their property, for his own support and that of the 
troops he may deem necessary. He commences with a small 
body of soldiers, and is content with a tax^ or rent, of ten per 
cent If the people prefer to be themselves the soldiers, they 
perhaps agree that each man shall do duty for a certain num- 
ber of days in the year, being a labour rent In the course 
of a short time their chief finds that it would be more agreeable 
to be a captain over thousands than over hundreds, and he 
embroils his people with some of their neighbours, by which 
he makes it necessary to have double the number of troops, 
and to raise the tax, or rent, to twenty per cent, or to call 
for the services of double the number of his subjects. A fiir- 
ther extension of territory makes larger armies necessary and 
gradually the occupant of the land is compelled to pay a 
higher tax, until at length "one half of the gross produce,** as in 
India, is taken from him as rent of land, the property of which 
is unquestionably in him ; the consequence of which is, that 
the people are reduced to the lowest state of poverty; ignorant 
of their rights, and totally incapable of defending, if they even 
knew, them ; and at length it comes to be doubted whether they 
ever really possessed a right of property,* or transferable inte- 

'* Mr. Jones's reasoning in opposition to the existence of any sach rights in 
India is contained In the following piuBsage. 

. M Are the ryots in Rajast'hanjpractieaUy, as he (Colonel Tod) conceives them 
to he, freeholders in any sense in which an English proprietor is called the free- 
holder of the land he owns ? I hegan in the text by remarking, that the ryot 
has very generally ji recognised right to the hereditary oceupatum of his plot of 
groulid, while he pays the irent demanded of Mm : and the question is,- whether 
that right in Rajast'han practically amounts to a proprietary right or not. Now 
a distinction before suggested in the text, seems to afford the only real criterion 
which can enable us to determine this question fairly. Is the ryot at rack-rent ? 
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rest, in the land. A new power, superseding the old, and find- 
ing the people in this state, assumes that the people had no 
rights, and despoils them of the little that had remained to them. 
Here we have the ryot rents of India. 

In another community, the chief, as he enlarged his territory, 
would divide it among his officers, charged 'with its defence. 
They would be counts, marquesses, or dukes, and would be 
bound to appear when called for, with a given number of men, 
to pay labour rent for their property^ by carrying arms. Their 
sovereign, being fond of glory, calls frequently for their ser- 

has he, or has he not, a beneficial interest in the soil ? can he obtain money for 
that interest by sale ? can he make a landlord's rent of it ? To give a cultivator 
an hereditary interest at a variable rack-rent, and then to call his right to till a 
freehold right, would clearly be little better than mockery. To subject such a 
person to the payment of more than a rack-rent, to leave him no adequate remu- 
neration for his personal toil, and still to call him a freehold proprietor, would be 
something more bitter than mere mockery. To establish by law, and enforce 
cruelly in practice, fines and punishments to avenge his running away from his 
freehold, and refusing to cultivate it for the benefit of his hard task master, would 
be to convert him into a predial slave : and this, although a very natural conse- 
quence of the mode of establishing such freehold rights, would make the names 
of proprietor and owner almost ridiculous."* 

If this view be correct, all that is necessary to do away with private property 
in land in any part of Europe, is, that the taxes shall be raised so high as to pre- 
vent the owner from receiving rent In some parts of England the poor-tax had 
risen so high that property was rendered totally valueless ; but Mr. Jones would 
consider it very extraordinary that any Frenchman or Grerman should deny the 
existence of private property therein on the ground that the occupant paid no 
rent to the owner. 

The views of Sir Thomas Munro, are essentially different It will be seen by 
the following passage quoted by Mr. Jones,t that he considers the ryot to be the 
proprietor, subject to the claim of the state for rent or taxes. 

'* Yet with all these views of the difficulty of establishing private property in 
land. Sir Thomas Munro declares the ryot to be the true proprietor, possesnng 
aU that is not claimed by the sovereign as revenue. This he says, while reject- 
ing the proprietary claims of the zemindars ; which he thinks unduly magnified. 
* But the ryot is the real proprietor, for whatever land does, not belong to the 
sovereign belongs to him. The demand for* public revenue, according as it is 
high or lowin different places, and at different times, affects his share : but whether 
it leaves him only the bare profit of his stock, or a small surplus beyond it as 
landlord's rent, he is still the true proprietor, and possesses all that is not claimed 
by the sovereign as reveni^e.'" — Vb^. IILp, 340. 

* Jones on the Distribution of Wealth. Appendix, p. 36. 
t Ibid. Appendix, page 40. - 
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vices and few men are left for cultivation of the soil, in con* 
sequence of which the improvement of condition of the people 
is very slow. Improvement, however, taking place, the sove- 
reign finds the system of personal service, or labour rents, in- 
convenient, and prefers to have them in a form that enables 
him to employ an army when he thinks proper. The nobles, 
no longer requiring in the field the services of their tenants, find 
very speedily that production and the power to pay rent are 
increased, and personal services are commuted for a share of 
the produce of the land. Hence arise metayer rents. If the 
chief continue to prefer his own glory to the prosperity of his 
subjects, the demands upon them» in the form of taxes for the 
support of his armies, limit the accumulation of capital, and his 
nobility employed in the service of the state do not acquire 
those habits which lead them to attend to the improvement of 
their properties. If, however, any increase take place, there 
will be a tendency to the substitution of money, in lieu of pro- 
duce, rents. 

In a neighbouring community, the people, when they created 
a chief magistrate, might have imposed upon the exercise of his 
power, and particularly upon the right of taxation, certain re- 
strictions. When it happened that one of his successors was 
disposed to overstep the limits, they might have deposed him, 
and perhaps put him to death. Another they might have turned 
adrift with his family, and substituted a new one. By examples 
of this kind they might have taught their chiefs that they, had 
rights as well as himself, and by guarding those rights with 
care they might have prevented the unceasing warfare by 
which their neighbours were distinguished. The people, not 
having to attend so much to the affairs of others, would have 
leisure to attend to their own, labour would become more pro- 
ductive, capital would accumulate, and that accumulation would 
be attended with increased power of production. In such a 
community labour rents would gradually change into produce 
rents, and those into money rents, until at length the whole 
riiould be of the latter kind. Such has been the progress of 
England, and such would be that of Russia, Poland, Prussia, 
Austria, France, and all other countries, if their governments 
would permit capital to accumulate. 
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The cause of the difference in the term^ upon which the pfo- 
prietors permit the soil to be cuhivated, is to be found, not in any 
difierence of disposition on their part, for men who feel power 
almost always forget right, but in the fact that to the chief of- 
ficer of the government was not gi-anted, in the one case, the 
same entire control over the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
as in the other. The people retained a control aver the operations 
of the government ; they permitted no paii. of their property or of 
their earnings to he taken ivilhout their consent ; and a necessary 
consequence was, that taxes were lighter and the oi)erations of 
the government tended less to interfere with the action of indi- 
viduals, than in the other cases. Capital grew, and with it grew 
the demand for labour, the consequence of which was increase 
in the value of property, increase of rents and profits, and in- 
crease of wages to the labourer. 

Mr. Jones attributes to money rents much less influence upon 
government than to the other descriptions of rent. He says, 

" When a race of capitalists have made their appearance, to take 
chaise of the varied industry of a population, and advance from their 
own funds the wages of its labour, property in land, and the forms of 
tenancy it may give birth to, no longer influence in the first degree, 
either the springs of government, or the constituent elements of so- 
ciety. The composition of the community becomes more complicated, 
other interests and other sources of power mingle their forces to de- 
termine the character and condition c^ a people, and affect the detail 
of all their multiplied connexions."* 

As capital increases, much of it is devoted to other pursuits 
than that of agriculture, and the agricultural portion of the com- 
munity exercise less influence upon the mass than they had pre- 
viously done, because the proportion so employed is in a state 
of constant reduction. In no case, however, can the mode of 
occupation, or of the employment of capital, have any influence 
upon the character of the government Government influences 
the mode of occupation, as, by Umiting the power of accumula- 
tion, it prevents the growth of capital and the increase of aids 
to labour, compelling man to do that with a hoe that should 
be done with the plough, and that with the hand which should 
be done by the steam engine. ^ 

* Jones on the Distribution of lYealtb, p. 185. 
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^^ Rents thus constituted, cease at once to decide the amount of 
wages. While obliged to extract his own food from the earth, the 
quantity of produce which the labourer retained, the amount, that is, 
of his real wages, depended, we have seen, mainly on the contract 
made with the proprietor. 

" When the engagement of the labourer is with a capitalist, this 
dependence on the landlord is dissolved, and the amount of his wages 
is determined by other causes."* 

The whole produce of the land goes to pay, first, the wages 
of the labourer ; second, the wages of the person who directs 
the labourer ; third, interest upon the capital employed in ploughs 
and harrows, horses and cattle, and in paying wages ; and fourth, 
rent to the landlord. The whole of these interests may be re- 
presented by one person ; or there may be two ; or there may 
be four distinct persons, but it makes no possible difierence in 
the quantity apportioned as wages, and as profits. 

When the owner of the soil is himself the farmer, he gives 
his time, attention, and capital, and expects to receive interest 
upon the capital applied to the improvement of the land, or in- 
vested in implements, in horses and cattle, or advanced as 
wages to the persons who work it, and in addition thereto, he 
must have wages for himself, the reward of his personal at- 
tention. If not disposed to continue his attention, or to furnish 
the capital, he seeks out a man who has the capital and the 
time and agrees to accept from him a part of the profits 
he had been accustomed to receive; while the person who 
takes it is careful not to agree to pay more than what will 
probably be the surplus, after paying himself wages and the 
usual profits upon the capital. he must employ. The real difie- 
rence produced by the intervention of the capitalist is that, 
whereas, under the system of Metairie the owner of the land 
and the labourer both depended upon the result of the crop and 
might. have more or less, as the seasons were favourable or 
otherwise, under that of money rents, the owner of capital 
becomes an insurer to both parties, guarantying to one a cer- 
tain amount of rent, and to the other a certain amount of wages. 
Mr. Jones's error consists in considering the term wages to ap- 

* Jones on the Pistribulion of Wealth, pp. 188, 189. 
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jdy only to the tiller of tbe soil, and not to the manager of the 
farm. The quantity of wages is the same, whether divided 
among two or three persons, and the quantity of rent is the 
same, whether the land be cultivated by the owner, or his tenant 
If a bad season occur the farmer has no wages for himself, as 
the whole produce is absorbed by the sums that he has con- 
tracted to pay ; but in a good season he makes large wages, 
which compensate him for the failure of the previous year. He 
has calculated his rent on an average of several years, and 
must submit to an occasional loss. 

Mr. Jooes falls into the same error as Mr. M'CuUoch, in sup- 
posing that high wages tend to produce low profits. 

" It will be shown, hereafter, that in a country replete with capital, 
as England is, it Ls always highly probable that the rate of wages 
will be sufficiently ahead of that rate in poorer countries, to produce 
a slight inferiority in the rate of profits in the richer country ; though 
its productive power be the greatest, and in a state of rapid in- 
crease."* 

He, however, sees that this fall of profits is attended with in- 
creased power of accumulation, and guards his readers against 
supposing this to be a paradox. Accordingly, he. says, , 

*'That fall of the rate of profits which is so common a phenome- 
non as to be almost a constant attendant on increasing population 
and wealth, is, it will be seen, so far from indicating greater feeble- 
ness in any branch of industry, that it is usually accompanied by an 
increasing productive power in all, and by an ability to accumulate 
fresh resources, more abundantly and more rapidly. 

"If the prepossessions of any reader should lead him af once to 
treat this statement as paradoxical, let me beg of him to turn his 
eye to the growing powers of production and accumulation displayed 
by England during the last century, dnd to compare th^m with those 
of the countries in Europe in which profits have continued the 

highe8t."t 

The views of Mr. Jones on this subject do not diflfer very mate- 
rially from those of Mr. Senior, already submitted to the reader. J 
He thinks that the increase of capital presents " a source of ad- 
dition to the mass of rents, less copioiis, but more durable,"^ or, 
in other words, that the mass of profit is increased, although 

» Jones on the DiitribuUon of Wealth, p. 259. f Ibid. p. 32. 

t AnU, page 266. § Ibid. p. 227. 

37 
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the amount received for Uie use of any given quantity of capi- 
tal is decreased. We have shown, on the contrary, that with 
the increase of capital there is a diminution in the share of the 
capitalist, and that that diminution is the sign of an increase in 
the productiveness of labour, and of an increase in the quantity 
of commodities obtainable for the use of any given amount of 
capital. 

If a man produce a pair of shoes in a day, and the shopkeeper 
pay him eighty cents, and sell them for a dollar, the wages of the 
labourer are eighty cents, and the dealer has an advance of one 
fourth upon the cost Increased business enables the latter to sell 
for smaller profit, and he gives ninety cents for a similar pair 
of shoes, by which wages are increased to that sum, and his 
advance is reduced to one ninth. He wouM here say that he 
had less profit 

Instead, however, of doing business to the amount of fifteen 
thousand dollars, the deafer would sell forty thousand dollars 
worth of shoes, and at the end of the year would find that instead 
of having a surplus of two thousand dollars, he had three thousand 
dollars, after paying all his expenses. Here he would say he 
had more profit Thus the same business, considered in one 
way, would yield greater, and in tinother, smaller profits than 
it had been accustomed to do. The profits of trade are esti- 
mated by the proportion retained by the dealer, and that pro- 
portion tends to diminish as wealth increases. The profits of 
capital inYariahly increase with this diminution of the proportion. 

We have shown that the decreased proportion of the capi- 
talist is attended by a steady increase of the wages of the 
labourer, and think the reader must be satisfied that with in- 
creased production they must always increase — that with de- 
creased production they must decrease — and that with station- 
ary production they must remain stationary. Mr. Jones, how- 
ever, is of opinion that profits mc^ fall while wages remain 
stationary, and that this diminished return to capital may be 
attended with an increase in the power of accumulating fresh 
capital. 

" We have been arguing on the admission, that a decrease in the 
rate either of wages or profits, the other of th^ two remaining sta- 
tionary, is a proof of a diminished produce and lessened productive 
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power m some of the departments of national industry ; and have 
merely attempted to show, that even with such an admission, an as- 
sumption that the decrease necessarily originates in agriculture, is 
inamissible. Hereafter, we shall have occasion to prove, that the 
admission itself is too large ; that a decrease in the rate of profit with 
stationary wages, does not of itself indicate any diminution of the pro- 
ductive power in the population ; that it is even quite consistent with 
advancing efficiency in the national industry, and may be accom- 
panied by a steady increase of tlie power of accumulatmg fresh capi- 
tal ; but the developement of this proposition belongs to another part 
of our subject."* 

If the whole product be divided, as it must be, between the 
producer and the owner of the capital, and one remain station^ 
ary while the other is depressed, the cause is to be found in 
decreased productum. It cannot " be accompanied by a steady 
increase in the power of accumulating fresh capital.** 

Mr. Jones has shown very clearly that facts are in decided 
opposition to the doctrine of Messrs. Malthus and Ricardo, but 
he was himself embarrassed by that of monopoly and aj^ro* 
priation, and he did not remark that the reduction in the pro- 
portion of the capitalist is accompanied by an increased return 
for the use of capital In consequence he has, we think, failed 
to give a satisfactory view of the causes of the variations in the 
mode of distribution^ 



We here close this review, and must now request the reader 
to turn to Chapter IX, and read the summary there given of 
the laws of the production and distribution of wealth, and satisfy 
himself whether they, or those proposed by the other writers 
whose works we have reviewed, are most in accordance with 
the phenomena offered to his considenttioti in the various states 
of society. 



In the course of this investigation we have had occasion to 
use several terms in a sense different from that which is at- 
tached to them^by some other writers, and will therefore now 
proceed to offer our definitions, with the reasons for using them 
in the manner we have done. 

« Jones on the Diftribution of Wealth, pp. 974, 275. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
OF REVENUE^DEFINITION. 

Dr. Johnson defines revenue to be "income: annual profits de- 
rived from land, or other funds." The fund which supplies reve- 
nue to the workman, is his labour : to the merchant, his activity 
and judgment : to the capitalist, his houses, mills, or stocks : to the 
landlord, his land : to the governnient, that, portion of each 
which is required to defray the expenses of the state : to the 
nation, the whole sum of labour and of capital by which it is 
aided. 

The commodities produced by an individual in any given 
period of time, constitute his revenue for that time. Those pro- 
dujced by a family, or by a community of any size, constitute the 
levenue of that community. All the comnK)dities thus pro- 
duced have value, and therefore we say that the sum of ea> 
changeahle values produced constittUes the revenue of a country* 

This meaning of the term is perfectly well understood, and 
it is singular that Adam Smith should have used it differently* 
Instead of using it to designate the annual product, he applies 
it only to that portion which is annually expended^ and in this 
mode of application he is followed by Mr. Malthus,^ and many 
other writers. 

If this mode of using it be sanctioned, the man who receives 
rents to the amount £ 1000 per annum and expends the whole, 
must be deemed to have a larger revenue than his neighbour 
who receives £2000 and applies £ 1200 of it to the increase 
of his capital ; and the workman who expends the whole of his 
wages, has a larger revenue than his fellow workman who de- 
posits a portion in the saving fund.t Such a departure firom 

* •* The workman whom the capitalist employs consumes that part of his wages 
tDhich he does not save, as retenue, with a view to subsistence or enjoyment; and 
Hot as capital wbh a Wew to produetion.*'— JIfeZliUM, D^nitions, p. 358. 

t ** If the words revenue and income were oo-eztenstve with ezp^idkare, tiie 
oommon statement that a man is living within his income, wouM be a contnu 
diction in tenn8."--tSbiwr, OutUne, p. 168. 
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the ordinary meaning of words cannot but cause difficulty, and 
should always be avoided. A recent writer, after mentioning that 
the farmers of England are compelled to live on their capital 
instead of their profits, says, " they are obliged to convert their 
capital into revenue,^** an expression which could not be under- 
stood by any one who was not initiated into the mysteries of 
the science. Our object being to avoid mystery, and to render 
the science easy of comprehension, we have used the word ac- 
cording to the definition of Dr. Johnson, including under it the 
whole product of labour. When it is said then that the revenue 
of one individual, or nation, is twice as great as that of another, 
the meaning can be understood without difficulty, but if there 
be attached to it the idea of double expenditure, a glossary 
must be supplied to enable the reader to comprehend it 

A portion of the revenue is expended, and the remainder, 
being laid by to accumulate, constitutes capital. 

* Weskh of Nations, note on Chapter V., Book 2, by Mr. Wakefidd. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CAPITAL.— DEFINITION. ADVANTAGES OF CAPITAL. DIVISION 

OF LABOUR. 

Under the head of capital we include aU articles possessing 
exchangeable vahie, the accumtdated results of past labour. 

It is defined by Mr. Senior to mean 

" An article of wealthy the result of human exertion^ employed 
in the production or distribution qfweaUh.^^* 
. He limits it to articles that are 

^' The result of human exertion, in order to exclude those produce 
tive mstruments to which have been given the name of natural agents, 
and which afford not profit, in the scientific sense of that word, but 

rent.''t 

In thus excluding land, as well as all articles of wealth not 
employed in the production or distribution of wealth, Mr. Senior 
agrees with nearly all political economists, but we cannot agree 
in the propriety of the exclusion. We have shown that the 
value of land is derived exclusively from the labour that is be- 
stowed upon it, and that it is governed by the same laws 
which govern all other capital. It must therefore be treated as 
capital We shall add nothing to what we have already said 
on that subject, but will now inquire into the propriety of exclud- 
ing commodities not applied to the production of additional 
wealth. 

The hut of the woodman, and the cottage of the labourer, 
are unquestionably capital. They aid production, by preserv- 
ing health. The dwelling house of the mechanic, of the mer- 
chant, and of the judge, are equally necessary, and it is difficult 
to tell where to draw the line between the log-hut of the settler, 
and the palace of the Marquis of Westminster. The horse of 
the farmer and the carriage of the physician are productively 
employed. The diamond in the possession of the owner of the 
mine, or of the diamond merchant, is capital. Can its transfer 
to the possession of the person who wears it change its cha- 

« Outline, p. 153. f Ibid. 
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racter ? The man who owns capital in the form of bank stock 
may to-morrow change it for capital in the form of Apsley- 
House, while the owner of the latter may find it more con- 
venient to convert it into bank stock. Is it not equally capital 
in either form ? Gold is admitted to be capital while it remains 
in the form of com ; when converted into ornaments it is still 
capital in the hands of the shopkeeper : when those ornaments 
are transferred to the persons who uses them, their character is 
supposed to be lost : yet it may be regained if the purchaser 
will return them to the shopkeeper. 

A. possesses a diamond which he desires to sell, value $50,000. 
In his hands it is admitted to be capital. R possesses bank 
stock to the same amount, making a total of $100,000, B., 
however, concludes to sell his stock, and purchase the diamond 
to ornament his sword hilt, and by this operation, according to 
most writers, the capital is reduced to $50,000, but will be re- 
stored to its original amount, if B., instead of using it, will make 
up his mind to hold it for sale, placing it for that purpose in the 
diop of a dealer. This seems veiy absurd, but it is precisely 
the effect of the exclusion. 

According to this limitation, the bricks and mortar applied 
to building a store-house are capital, while those employed in 
the construction of the fine dwelling-house of the proprietor are 
not They become so, however, when the time arrives for con- 
verting the dwelling house into a place of business. The at- 
tempt to establish such distinctions leads to difficulty, and should 
be abandoned. Bank stock, rail roads, store-houses, dwellings, 
gold, silver, diamonds, and pearls, and all other articles pos- 
sessing exchangeable value, constitute the capital of a nation, 
and whether the owner of a portion of it be disposed to let it 
remain in the form of diamonds, yielding him gratification in 
one form, or invests it in machinery that shall yieW him grati- 
fication in another, is totally unimportant. Nearly the whole 
amount that exists is directly used in aiding labour,*' and thus. 

♦ A reeent writer haf arrived at the very singular conclaBion, that when capi- 
tal ia used to aid production, commoditieB cannot be sold as cheap as when it is 
not so aided. . 

** In France, Switzerland, and Savoy, such proprietors (those wha cuhiyatd 
Iwd wi^ut assistance, except from their own families,) are very connMMi. TheM 
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improving ite quality ; and the quantity that is not so used is too 
insignificant in proportion to be worthy of consideration. 

Were we to restrict the term capital to those commodities 
which directly aid production, it would be necessary to deter- 

4MUi be little doubt that produce raised in this waj would be of less value than if 
oirculaiing capital were employed. For the peasant who tills the land on his own 
account reckons not the materials of his private consumption as part of his ex^ 
penses, but his labour only. The former is considered simply as the fund for the 
immediate grratification of his wants, and for which no return is expected. But 
the capitalbt who employs labourers, must have restored to him, not the value of 
the capital only, but a profit on the same. Therefore he cannot sdl so cheap as 
the man who works on his own account. Thus, suppose, that in any country corn 
was raised in the manner above stated, but manufactures through the interven- 
tion of circulating capital, and that the exertions of one hundred countrymen for 
one hundred days could produce grain worth five hundred pounds. In order ta 
omi^oy the same number of manufacturing labourers, at the same rate, and fi>r 
the like period, the capitalist must consequently advance a similar sum. But if 
his product be worth no more than five hundred pounds, he can of course realize 
no profit whatever. Therefore his commodity must be of greater value than this, 
that is superior in value to the com that has been raised by the same quantity of 
labour. If profits be at ten per cent,^ the former will be so much higher than the 
latter,*^ — Ramsay on the Distribution of Wealthy p. 54. Such is the result at which 
Mr. Ramsay arrives in endeavouring to distinguish between the services rendered 
by the two kinds of capital which political economists have generally designated 
by the termB fixed and circulating. The man who works on his own account is 
■opposed ** not to reckon the materials of his private consumption,** but to ** charge 
fi>r hb labour,** for which, only, a " return is expected.** Whence come thoso 
materials for which no charge is made? Are they not the results of the labour 
fi>r which a charge is made 7 Are they not the circulating capital employed by 
the small proprietor during the time that he is preparing a new crop for market? 
They undoubtedly are so, and that capital is governed by the same laws which 
govern that of the large proprietor. Mr. Ramsay thinks that the product will be 
of less value, as it certainly will be, and therefore he thinks that the product can 
be sold cheaper. Here is a strange confounding of value and price. The product 
will be of less value than that bf an equal quantity of labour orjganized under the 
direction of a. capitalist, and therefore it cannst be sold so cheap. Labour aided 
by caplts^l of any kind, whether in the form of money, or wheat, or ships, or cotton 
machinery, becomes more productive. The small proprietor, imaided by capital, 
produces little, and of that little, must retain a larger proportion than the large capi- 
talist, who can therefore produce his commodities iA the market at less cost, and 
sell them cheaper. Mr. Ramsay, however, is of opinion that, •• the cultivation of 
land by little proprietors, must itave a tendency to discourage the business of 
farming carried on by a separate class qf personSfthat is by capitalists possessing 
experience in rural affairs, Tlie former will be able to undersell the latter** By 
the fame rule, the business of manufacturing by *the owners of hand4oomt should 
1mv9 »toiideacy to discoiirage the a{^;ilic«tioB of mMhioery thereto by ^^pMry^M* 
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mine upoo some mode of separating the luxuries from the ne- 
cessaries, of life ; but here we should find great difficulty. A 
Hindoo would be of opinion that labour would be quite as pro- 
ductive without a shirt as with one. It would be a luxury to be 
ablq to own one. A Pole might think that labour would be as pro- 
ductive in a ragged coat as in one that was whole, yet an Eng- 
lishman would believe that it would be rendered more produc- 
tive by the feeling pf self-respeGt engendered by the habit of 
wearing good clothing. An Irishman might think that labour 
would not be less productive if all the world lived upon potatoes. 
He would regard the neat cottages of England as luxuries not di- 
rectly contributing to the productiveness of labour, yet their pos- 
sessors would make greater exertions to maintain their standing 
in society than they would if compelled to live in Irish cabins. 
A library would be deemed by an English labourer a luxury, 
yet it tends to improve the quality of labour. The British mu- 
suem is a collection of luxuries, yet no one can deny that its 
library, its collection of vases,* and its marbles, have contri^ 
buted greatly to the improvement of the quality of British la- 
bour. The galleries of England and of France have tended to 

possessing experience in the various processes t>f manufacture, as the former would 
be able to undersell the latter. Mr. Ramsay is opposed to the division of land 
into small properties, but he thinks that small proprietors could supply food cheaper 
than large ones ! If they could do so, the 'division would be in the highest degree 
advantageous to the community in which it took place. Further examination, 
however, would show him that where capital is small, as was the case in Scot- 
land,f and as is now the case in France, and in Ireland, the labourers are anxious 
to secure a piece of land in order that they may obtain a supply of food, which is 
produced at great cost of labour, but that, as capitals increases, farms increase iq 
size and improve in quality, and food is obtained at small cost of labour, as is the 
case in England and in the United States. Were capital permitted to accumulate 
in France and Ireland, the complaint of the division of land would soon cease, 
because the labourers would employ themselves in other pursuits that would yield 
them larger returns. No man will cultivate half a dozen acres, yielding him low 
wages, when the capitalist will give him high wages as a manufacturer. Where 
cultivation is not aided by capital, the money price of corn is low, but its labour 
price is high. 

• •• We might quote Wedgwood's testimony, that in consequence of the pur- 
chase of the Hamilton vases, our roanofactuce of earthenware has increased in 
such a rapid proportion that the additional duty of one year has long since coun- 
terbalanced the outlay." — British and Foreign Review, January ^ 1837, p. 223. 

t See page 67, ante, 
38 
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improve the taste of their manti&ctnrenr, and have placed them 
above the competition of other nations. The common schocrf'iy 
of New England would be deemed luxuries by the people of 
Russia, and they would be unable to see that their possession 
would improve their productive powers ; but to the people of 
New England they are necessaries of life, and to the possession 
of them is due the superior productiveness of their labour* 
Whatever tends to improve the quality of labour, may be styled 
capital, and in this sense education may properly be so deno- 
minated. As, however, it would be impossible to distinguish 
between the compensation of the labourer and the mechanic^ — 
the mechanic and the artist — the term is limited to those ma- 
terial products which may be parted with, and which may be 
used by the owner, or by others — to articles possessing ex- 
changeable value. 

Mr.- Senior says, again, 

" Economists are agreed that whatever yields a profit is properly 
termed capital."* 

Mn Senior would deem the telescope of Herschel, the library 
of Baily, the apparatus of Berzelius, and the collection of Buck- 
land, entitled to be considered capital, yet they yield no pecu- 
niary profit The profit derived by Mr. Heber from the pos- 
session of his library was of the same kind that is obtained by 
the owner of Devonshire House, which is equally entitled to be 
ranked as capital. 

On this head Mr. M'Culloch says, with great truth, that 

*• The questions as to the mode of employing an article, and the 
consequences of that employment, ought surely to be held to be, what 
they obviously are, perfectly distinct from the question whether that 
article is capital. For aay thing that we can, a priori^ know to the 
contrary, a horse yoked to a gentleman's coach may be quite as pro- 
Aictively employed as if he were yoked to a brewer's dray ; but 
whatever difference may obtain in the cases, the identity of the horse 
is not affected — he is equally possessed, in the one and the other, of 
the capacity to assist in production ; and solely as he possesses that 
capacity, he ought to be viewed,^ independently of all other conside- 
rations, as a part of the capital of the country."t 

Although " the mode of employing an artide*^ is not important, 

♦ Outline, p. 156. f PtiacH>]&8»p.98. 
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Mr. ATCuHoch deems it necegsary that it sbcaxld be capn^de of 
assisting production, and th«rs he says, ^* capital is only another 
name for all those commodities or articles produced by homaii 
industry, that may be made directly available to the support of 
man or the facilitating of production."* The gdd ornament 
may be made capable of assisting production by returning it 
into tte shape of coin. Kensington Palace, or that of Fontain- 
Ueau, may be made capable of assisting production by filling 
them with machinery. The glazier and the worker in precious 
stones would make little progress without the aid of the diamond. 
In fact, scarcely any article of wealth exists that may not be 
made directly available for the increase erf production. 

Adam Smith does not admit dwelling-houses to be induded 
under the term capital, but his reasons therefor appear to us 
not more conclusive than those against including diamonds. 

" One portioa," he states, " of the stock of a society is reserved for 
immediate consumption, of which the characteristic is, that it affords no 
vevenue or profit. The whole stock of mere dwelling-houses makes 
a part of this portion. If a house be let to a tenant^ as the house it- 
self can produce nothing, the tenant must pay the rent out of some 
other revenue which he derives either from labour, or stock, or land. 
Where masquerades are common, it is a trade to let out dresses fcwr 
the night. Upholsterers frequently let furniture by the month or the 
year. The revenue, however, which is derived from such things, 
must always be ultimately derived from some other source of revenue. 
A stock of clothes may last for several years ; a stock of furniture 
half a century or a c^itury ; but a istock of houses, wdi built and 
properly taken care of, may last many centuries. Thou^ the period 
of their total consumption, however, is more distant, they are still as 
really a stock reserved for immediate consumpdoQ as either clothes 
or fumiture."t 

The stock of sugar and coiTee in the hands of the dealer is 
deemed capital, but the house in those of the owner is not, yet 
the former are intended to be consumed, while the latter is only 
to be tised. The cottage of the small farmer is as indispensa- 
ble to the steady and profitable prosecution of his labour as his 
plough, or his spade, and is one of the most important instru- 
ments of production. 

* PriaoiiOefl, p. 333. 4* Book 3. cb. I. 
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The difficulty that exists in separating rent from profits — 
land from capital — will be obvious on reading the following 
passage from Mr. Senior. 

" When an estate has been for some time leased to a careful te- 
nant, it generally receives permanent ameliorations! which enable the 
owner, at the expiration of the lease, to obtain a higher rent. A bog 
worth 2s. annually an acre, may be converted into arable or pasture 
worth annually £ 2. Is the increase of revenue rent or profit 1 It 
arises from an additional fertility, now inseparably attached to the 
land. It is received by the owner without sacrifice* on his part. It 
b, in fact, undistinguishable from the previous rent. On the other 
hand, its existence is owing to the abstinence of the farmer, who de- 
voted to a distant object, the amelioration of the land, labour which 
he might have employed in producing immediate enjoyment for him- 
self. If the owner of the estate had farmed it himself, and had di- 
rected labour to be employed on its permanent improvement, the 
additional produce occasioned by those improvements would clearly 
have been termed profit. It appears, therefore, most convenient to 
term it profit when occasioned by the improvements made by a 
tenant. 

" In fact, these improvements are as consistently to be termed capi- 
tal as a dock or a cotton mill. Whose capital are they then ? During 
the lease the capital of the tenant ; when it has fallen in, the capital 
of the landlord, who h£is purchased them by engaging not to raise the 
rent during the currency of the lease. 

" We niay be asked, then, whether the improvements which form 

* It 18 said to be received by the owner " without sacr^ce," yet it is after, 
wards said that he had purchased tbe improvements ** by enga^ring not to raise 
the rent during the currency of the lease.** The owner of a property upon which 
taxes have been paid for centuries, and which has now acquir^ ** advantages of 
situation** from the making of roads, has his choice of two modes of availing him- 
self of them. If he fUmish his own capital he can have at once a large income, 
but if he desire his tenant.to make the improvements he must defer the increase 
of income for such time as will enable the tenant to repay himself for his advances. 
His ** sacrifice** is exactly the same as if he had himself supplied the capita]. 
When building lots are let on improving leases, the houses to become, at the ex- 
piration of a certain time, the property of the landlord, the rent paid for the lot 
is much less than it would be if let on a perpetual ground rent. The amount 
of that ground rent would be the exact measure of the advantages which the lot 
had derived fi-om the previous expenditure of capital, and the difference between 
it and the sum agreed to be paid, constitutes the sacrifice of present enjojrment 
for the advantage to be derived fi-om accumulating capital. The owner relinquishes 
that difference, to be repaid to him in the house, at the end of the lease. 
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the greater part of the value of the soil of every well cultivated dis- 
trict are all, and for ever, to be termed capital ? Whether the pay- 
ments received from his tenants by the present owner of a Lincoln* 
shire estate, reclaimed by the Romans from the sea, are to be termed, 
not rent but profit on the capital which was expended fifteen centu- 
ries ago ? The answer is, that, for all useful purposes, the distinc" 
Hon of profit from rent ceases as soon as the capital, from which a 
given revenue arises, has become, whether by gift or by inheritance, 
the property of a person to whose abstinence and exertions it did 
not owe its creation. The revenue arising from a dock, or a wharf, 
or a canal, is profit in the hands of the original constructor. It is 
the reward of his abstinence in having employed capital for the pur- 
poses of production instead of for those of enjoyment. But in the 
hands of his heir it has all the attributes of rent. It is to him the 
gift of fortune, not the result of a sacrifice. It may be said, indeed, 
that such a revenue is the reward for the owner's abstinence in not 
selling the dock or the canal, and spending its price in enjoyment. 
But the same remark applies to every species of transferrable property. 
Every estate may be sold, and the purchase money wasted. If the 
last basis of classification were adopted, the greater part of what 
every political economist has termed rent must be called profit."* 

Here, the man who builds a house, receives profits, but the 
one who inherits the same house, receives rent The constructor 
of a canal has profits — his heir has rent, because it is the gift of 
fortune, and not the result of sacrifice. Rent is deemed to ble 
the reward obtained for the use of natural agents, and other 
gifts of fortune, but if those gifts of fortune be sold by the heir 
to a third person, who exchanges for them the capital accumu- 
lated by a life of industry, they become again capital. The 
owner of a mill, having constructed it with his own capital, re- 
ceives profits — ^he leaves it to his son, who receives rent— that 
«on sells it to a capitalist, who receives profits. The owner of a 
farm, having inherited it, receives rent — he sells it to a banker, 
who receives profits— the latter leaves it to his son, who receives 
rent Is not aJl this evidence that rent and profits are the samet 

The value of land results from the labour that has been 
employed to render it productive. The value of houses, mills, 
canals, rail roads, bridges, is derived from the same source* 

• OutHne, p. 18^. 
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«nd the laws which regulate the profit derivable from them 
are the same. The purchasers of land, housesyand bank stocky 
make precisely the same calculations in regard to the revenue 
derivable from them, except that they usually look to receive 
smaller interest from the former than from the latter. Not only 
the " greater part,^ but the whole of what is termed rent may 
be called " profit" 

Mr. Senior uses the term abstinence in lieu of capital, desiring 

" To express that agent, distinct from labour and the agency of 
nature, the concurrence of which is necessary to the existence of capi- 
tal, and which stands in the same relation to profit, as labour does to 
wages."* 

We cannot but think Mr. Senior has made a material error 
in the adoption of this term. The reward of abstinence is the 
possession of capital — the compensation for capital is profit 
The eflect of temperance and good conduct is the power to la- 
bour — ^the compensation for labour is termed wages. If absti- 
nence be adopted in place of capital, temperance must be adopted 
in place of labour. If the one secure tiie acquisition of profits, 
the other equally secures the power to obtam wages. If the 
owner of a steam engine sells the right of using so much absti- 
nence^ the coal dealer who supplies the fuel sells so much la- 
bouTf and that term should be substituted for that of commodities* 
We should then have abstinence for capital — ^temperance for 
laboyr — and labour for commodities. 

Capital was divided by Adam Smith, into fixed and circu- 
lating, and in that division be has been followed by nearly all 
writers on the subject. He says, 

" There are two ways in which a capital may be employed so as 
to yield a revenue or profit 

" First, it may be employed in raising, manufacturing, or purchas- 
ing goods, and selling them again with a profit. The capital era- 
ployed in this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer 
while it either remains in his possession or continues in this shape. 
The goods of the merchant yield him no revenue or profit, till he sells 
them for money, and the money yields him as little, till it is again 
exchanged for goods, ffis capital is continually going firom him in 
one shape and returning to him in another, and it b only by means 

* OuiHm, p. 153. 
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tf£ such drculiitioii, or successive exchanges, that it can yidd him 
toy profit Such capitals, therefore, may properly be called circular 
^n^ capitals. 

" Secondly, it may be employed in the improvement of land, in the 
purcha^ of useful machines and implements of trade, or in such like^ 
things as yield a revenue or profit without changing masters or cir- 
culating any further. Such capitals, therefore, may properly be called 
Jlxed capitals. 

" The capital of a merchant is altogether a circulating capital. He 
has occasion for no machines or Instruments of trade, unless his shop 
or warehouse be considered as such. 

" Some part of the capital of every master artificer or manufac- 
turer must be fixed in the instruments of his trade. This part, how- 
ever, is very small in some, and very large in others. A master tailor 
requires no other instruments of trade than a parcel of needles ; those 
of a master shoemaker are a little, though but a little, more ex- 
pensive. 

*' In other works a much greater fixed capital is required. In a 
great iron work, for example, the furnace, the forge, the slit mill, are 
instruments of trade which cannot be erected without a very great, 
expense. That part of the capital of the farmer which is employed 
in the instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that which is employed in. 
the wages and maintenance of his labouring servants is a circulating^ 
capital. He makes a profit of the one by keeping it in his own pos- 
session, and of the other by parting with it. A herd of cattle, bought 
in to make a profit by their milk and increase, is a fixed capital ; the 
profit is made by keeping them. Their maintenance is a circulating 
Capital ; the profit is made by parlmg with it."* 

It is diflScult to imagine any advantage that can arise out of 
this distinction^ while it cannot fail to be the cause of much error. 
The goods of the merchant who sells cloths, or sugars, are cir* 
culating capital, as are those of the dealer in bricks and mortar;. 
Those of the dealer in houses, who buys and sells bricks and 
mortar to the amount of millions, are fixed capital He, how- 
ever, does not make a profit by keeping, but by selling them.^ 
The dealer in lands makes his profit by selling them. One man 
deals in ships — a second, in canal boats — a third, in cloths— a 
fourth, in coflfee^— a fifth, in houses, — a sixth, in machinery — 
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the operations of all are of precisely the same character, yet 
one man is deemed the owner of fixed capital, and another of 
circulating capital. 

The owner of gold and silver lends them to persons who en- 
gage to return him the same quantity, with interest for their use, 
at a certain rate. So does the owner of a mill, of a house, of 
a farm, of a coal mine, of cloths, or sugars, or coffee. They are 
all circulating capital. 

Xhe distinction is one that should no longer be retained. It 
is behind the age. Mr. M'Culloch says very truly that, 

" Though this distinction be convenient for some purposes, it is 
one that cannot be made with considerable accuracy."* 

That Mr.-Ricardo did not deem it essential, is seen by the fol- 
lowing passage. 

" According as capital is rapidly perishable and requires to be fre- 
quently reproduced, or is of slow consumption, it is classed under the 
heads of circulating or of fixed capital : a division not essential, and 
in which the line of demarcation cannot be accurately drawn. A 
brewer, whose buildings and machinery are valuable and durable, is 
said to employ a large portion of fixed capital ; on the contrary, a 
shoemaker, whose capital is chiefiy employed in the payment of 
wages, which are expended on food and clothing, commodities more 
perishable than buildings and machinery, is said to employ a large 
portion of capital as circulating capital."f 

The difference between Mr. Ricardo and Adam Smith, is thus 
noticed by Mr. Senior. 

" The master tailor's needles which Adam Smith selects as an ex- 
ample of fixed capital, because the tailor retains them, would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ricardo, be circulating, because they are perishable. On 
the other hand, the materials and stock in trade of an iron founder 
would be circulating capital according to Smith, and fixed accord- 
ing to Ricardo."J 

The cows that a farmer milks, and the sheep that he shears, 
are fixed capital, while those that are held for slaughter, are cir- 
culating. Seed is fixed capital, while hay is circulating. Nothing 
can tend more to show the difficulty of the division, or its fu- 
tiUty. Adam Smith classes under the head of fixed capital, "all 
machines and instruments of trade which facilitate and abridge 

» Principles, p. 99. t Ch. 1. Sec IV. t Outline, p. 155. 
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labour." Of all the instruments of trade which abridge labour, 
there are none which produce the effect more than bank notes 
and bills of exchange. By their aid the transmission of the pre- 
cious metals, from town to town, from city to city, and from 
one country to another, is almost entirely avoided. They abridge 
labour to an incalculable degree, yet they are not fixed capital 

Capital fixed in the form of gold and silver is as firmly fixed 
as when in that of houses and ships. The only difference is 
that when it becomes desirable to the owner to change the 
form of his capital, there may be more persons who desire to 
purchase gold than houses. Such, however, is not always the 
case. 

M. Say, says, 

" It is essential to pay a strict attention to the meaning of the term, 
supply of disposable capital ; for this alone can have any influence 
upon the rate of interest ; it is only so much capital as the owners 
have both the power and the will to dispose of. * * A capital 
already vested and engaged in production or otherwise, is no longer 
in the market, and therefore no longer forms a part of the total cir- 
culating capital ; its owner is no longer a competitor of other owners 
in the business of lending, unless the employment be one from which 
capital may be easily disengaged and transferred to other objects. 
Thus, capital lent to a trader, and liable to be withdrawn from his 
hands at a short notice, and, a fortiori^ capital employed in the dis- 
count of bills of exchange, which is one way of lending among com- 
mercial men, is capital, readily disposable and transferrable to any 
other channel of employment, which the owner may judge con- 
venient."* 

A man desirous of engaging in any business, wishes to borrow 
some " disposable capital." His friends know that he wishes to 
engage in the cotton manufacture, and one of them has a mill 
that is disposable, and which he offers to lend him at an interest 
of six per cent, upon its value ; another has a quantity of cotton 
which he will lend him for a year, provided interest be paid at 
the usual rate: a third has some money that is disposable, and 
which he will lend on the same terms. The party is thus sup- 
plied with all that he requires, having found persons who had, 
disposable, all the capital that he required. M. Say says, that 

* Principles, p. 354. 
39 
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a ** supply of disposable capital can alone have any ii^uence. 
upon the rate of interest" All capital is disposable. A man 
occupies a certain amount of it invested in a house, but if he can 
obtain a good rent for it, he will remove to another. Another 
has a mill ; a third, a steam-engine ; a fourth, a horse ; a fifth, 
a ship; a sixth, some gold and silver. All of these parties will 
sell if they can have, price enough; all will lend if they can ob- 
tain sufficient compensation for its use. All the articles we 
have mentioned may be included under the head of " disposable 
capital." 

The " rate of interest" on houses is high or low according 
to the proportion which the supply bears to the demand. So is 
that in ships, steamboats, or gold and silver. If houses will 
yield twelve per cent, upon the cost, while gold will yield only 
six, the owner of gold will give an increased quantity of it for 
a house, in order to secure larger revenue. If gold will yield 
ten per cent, while houses will yield only five, the owner of 
houses will accept a smaller quantity of gold in exchange for it 



The distinctions to which we have adverted can tend only 
to cause confusion and difficulty. All capital is subject to pre- 
cisely the same laws, and it is entirely unimportant in what 
form it is accumulated, as we may safely trust that every man 
will endeavour to have it in such form as will most tend to en- 
able him to improve his condition. 



The manner in which labour is aided by capital and by the 
division of labour, or of employments, is so well stated by Mr. 
Senior, that we shall give nearly the whole in his own words. 
In the few cases in which we differ from him, our remarks will 
be included within brackets, thus [ ]. 

"The principal advantages derived from abstinence, or, to ex- 
press the same idea in more familiar language, from the use of capi- 
tal, are two : first, the use of implements ; and second, the division 
of labour. [The division of labour would be complete were there but 
a single couple on the earth, without capital. The husband would 
take the deer, and the wife would prepare the food and convert the 
skins into clothing. With the increase of capital there is an in- 
ereased division of labour.] 
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*' Implements, or tools, or machines (words which express things 
perhaps slightly different in some respects, biit precisely similar so 
far as they are the subjects of political economy) have been divided 
into those which produce power, and those which transmit power. 
Under the first head are comprehended those which produce motion 
independently of human labour. Such are, for instance, those ma- 
chines which are worked by the force of wind, of water, or of steam. 

** The second head comprises what are usually termed tools, such 
as the spade, the hammer, or the knife which assist the force, or save 
the time of the workman, but receive their impulse from his hand* 

" To these two classes a third must be added, including all those 
instruments which are not intended to produce or transmit motion, 
using that word in its popular sense. This class includes many 
things to which the name of implement, tool, or machine is not g^oe^ 
rally applied. A piece of land prepared for tillage, and the com with 
which it is to be sown, are among the implements by whose use the 
harvest is produced. Books and manuscripts are implements more 
productive than those invented by Arkwright or Brunei. Again, 
many of the things which popularly are called implements, such as 
the telescope, have no reference to motion ; and others, such as a 
chain, or an anchor, or indeed any fastening whatever, are intended 
not to produce or transmit, but to prevent it. 

" The instruments which derive their impulse from the person who 
works them are in general of a simple description, and some of them 
are to be met with in the rudest state of human society. The first 
subsistence offered by nature to the savage consists of the brutes 
around him ; but some instruments beyond the weapons which she 
has given to him must enable him to take advantage of her bounty. 
# # # # # 

" The superior productiveness of modem compared with ancient 
labour depends, perhaps, principally on the use of those instruments 
(which produce motion, or as it is technically termed power.) We 
doubt whether all the exertions of all the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire, if exclusively directed to the manufacture- of cotton goods, 
could, in a whole generation, have produced as great a quantity as 
is produced every year by a portion of the inhabitants of Lanca- 
shire ; and we are sure that the produce would have been generally 
inferior in quality. The only moving powers employed by the Greeks 
or Romans were the lower animals, wat^, and wind. And even 
these powers they used very sparingly. They scarcely used wind 
except to assist their merchaat vessels in a timid coastiag; they used 
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rivers as they found them, for the purposes of communication, but 
did not connect them by canals ; they used horses only for burthen 
and draught, and the latter without the assistance of springs. They 
made little use of that powerful machine to which we give the general 
name of a mill, in which a single shaft, turning under the impulse 
of animal power, or wind, or water, or steam, enables a child to apply 
a force equal sometimes to that of a thousand workmen. 

** A ship of the line under full sail has been called the noblest ex- 
hibition of human power : it is, perhaps, the most beautiful. But if 
dominion over matter, if the power of directing inanimate substances, 
at the same time to exert the most tremendous energy, and to per- 
form the most delicate operations, be the test, that dominion and power 
are no where so strikingly shown eis in a large cotton manufactory. 
One of the most complete which we have seen is that constructed by 
the late Mr. Marsland, at Stockport ; and, as it exhibits very strikingly 
both the power and the manageableness of machinery, it may be worth 
while to give a short description of it, as we saw it in 1825. 

*' Mr. Marsland was the proprietor of the Mersey for about a mite 
of its course, and of a tongue of land which two reaches of the river 
form into a peninsula. Through the isthmus of this peninsula he 
bored a tunnel sufficient to receive seven wheels of large diameter, 
and to give passage to enough of the river to turn them ; these wheels 
communicated rotatory motion to perpendicular shafts ; and the per- 
pendicular shafts communicated the same motion to numerous hori- 
zontal shafts connected with them by pinions. Each horizontal shaft 
ran below the ceiling of a work-room more than a hundred feet long. 
The buildings connected with the wheels worked by the river con- 
tained six or seven stories of work-rooms, each supplied with its ho- 
rizontal shaft. The rotatory motion was carried on from each hdri- 
zontal shaft by means of small solid wheels called dnuns, affixed to 
the principal shaft of each detached piece of machinery, and connected 
with the great horizontal shaft of the work-room by a leathern strap. 
Many of these rooms were not occupied by Mr. Marsland himself. 
He let out, by the hour, the day, or the week, a certain portion of the 
floor of a work-room, and the liberty to make use of a certfdn portion 
of the horizontal shaft. The ^lant placed his own madiinery en 
the floor, connected its drum with the shaft that revolved rapidly above^ 
and instantly saw his own small mechanical world, with its system 
of wheels, rollers, and spindles, in full activity, performing its motions 
with a quickness, ti regularity, and, above all, a perseverance, iar 
beyond ^e exertions of man: In the operation of madiiiiery, powerv 
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like matter, seems susceptible of indefinite aggregation and of indefi* 
nite subdivision. In the performance of some of its duties the ma- 
chinery moved at a rate almost formidable, in others at one scarcely 
perceptible. It took hold of the cotton of which a neckcloth was to 
be made, cleaned it, arranged its fibres longitudinally, twisted them 
into a strong and continuous thread, and finally wove that thread 
into muslin. It took the wool of which a coat y/as to be made, and, 
after subjecting it to processes more numerous than those which cot- 
ton experiences, at last wove it into cloth. For thousands of years, 
in fact from the last great convulsion which traced the course of the 
river, until Mr. Marsland bored his tunnel, had the Mersey been 
wasting all the energy that now works so obediently. 

" One of the most striking qualities of machinery is its suscepti- 
bility of indefinite improvement. On looking through the instructive 
evidence collected by the Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 
(1824,) it will be found that nothing is more impressed on the minds 
of the witnesses than the constant tide of improvement, rendering ob- 
solete in a very few years all that might have been suj^sed to be 
perfect. 

# * , * * * 

'' There appears no reason, unless that reason be to be found among 
our own commercial institutions, why the improvements of the i^xt 
sixty years should not equal those of the preceding. The cotton ma- 
chinery is far. from perfection ; the evidence which we have quoted 
shows that it receives dcdly improvements ; and the steam-engine is in 
its infancy : its first application to vessels is within our recollection ; its 
application to carriages has scarcely commenced ; and it is probable 
that many other powers of equal efficiency lie still undiscovered among 
the secrets of nature, or, if known, are still unapplied. There are 
^ubtless at this instant innumerable productive instruments known 
but disregarded because separately they are inefficient, and the effect 
of their combination has not been perceived. Printing and ps^)er 
are both of high antiquity. Printing was probably known to the 
Greeks ; it certainly was practised by the Romans, as loaves of bread 
stamped with the baker's initials have been found in Pompeii. And 
|>aper has been used in China from times immemorial. But these 
instruments separately were of little value. While so expensive a 
commodity as parchment, or so brittle a one as. the- papyrus, were 
llie best materials for books, the sale of a numfeer of good copies «uf- 
iieient to pay the expense of pmiting coukL not be relied oa. Pa^ 
nithout printing was more useful than printing without pa{)er; but tlie 
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mere labour necessary to constant transcription, even supposing the 
materials to be of no value, would have been such as still to leave 
books an expensive luxury. But the combination of these two in- 
struments, each separately of little utility, has always been considered 
the most important invention in the history of man. 

" The second of the two principal advantages derived from absti- 
nence, or, in other words, from the use of capital, is the [increased] 
division of labour. 

" We have already observed that division of production would have 
been a more convenient expression than divisicm of labour ; but Adam 
Smith's authority has given such currency to the term division of la- 
bour, that we shall continue to employ it, using it, however, in the 
extended sense in which it appears to have been used by Adam Smith. 
We say appears to have been used, because Smith, with his habitual 
negligence of precision, has given no formal explanation of his mean- 
ing. But in the latter part of his celebrated first chapter, he appears 
to include among the advantages derived from the division of labour 
all those derived from internal and external commerce. It is clear, 
therefore, that, by division of labour, he meant division of production, 
or, in other words, the confining as much as possible each distinct 
producer and each distinct class of producers to operations of a single 
kind. 

" The advantages derived from the division of labour are attributed 
by Smith to three different circumstances. ' First, to the increase 
of dexterity in every particular workman ; secondly, to the saving of 
the time which is commonly lost in passing from one species of work 
to another ; and lastly, to the invention of a great number of machines 
which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man to do the 
work of many.' 

" Smith was the first writer who laid much stress on the division 
of labour. The force and the variety of the examples by which he 
has illustrated it make the first chapter perhaps the most amusing 
and the best known in his whole work. But, like most of those who 
have discovered a new principle, he has in some respects overstated, 
and in others understated, its effects. His remark, * that the inven- 
tion of all those machines by which labour is so much facilitated and 
abridged seems to have been originally owing to the division of la- 
bour,' is too general. Many of our most usefiil implements have 
been invented by persons neither mechanics by profession, nor them- 
selves employed in the operations which those implements facilitate. 
Arkwright was, as is well known, a barber ; the inventor of the power- 
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loom is a clergyman. Perhaps it would be a nearer approach to truth 
if we were to say that the division of labour has been occasioned [aid- 
ed] by the use of implements. In a rude state of society, every man 
possesses, and every man can manage, every sort of instrument. In 
an advanced state, when expensive machinery and an almost infinite 
variety of tools have superseded the few and simple implements of 
savage life, those only can profitably employ themselves in any branch 
of manufacture who can obtain the aid of the machinery, and have 
been trained to use the tools, by which its processes are facilitated ; 
and the division of labour is the necessary consequence. But, in 
fact, the use of tools and the division of labour so act and react 
on one another, that their effects can seldom be separated in practice. 
Every great mechanical invention is followed by an increased division 
of labour, and every increased division of labour produces new in- 
ventions in mechanism. 



-AUeriuts sic 



Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice, 

" The increased dexterity of the workman, and the saving of the 
time which would be lost in passing from one sort of work to another, 
deserve the attention which they have received from Adam Smith. 
Both are consequences, and the first is a very important consequence 
of the division of labour. But he has passed by, or at least has not 
formally stated, other advantages derived from that principle which 
appear to be far more important. 

" One of the principal of these advantages arises from the circum- 
stance that the same exertions which are necessary to produce a 
single given result, are often sufficient to produce many hundred or 
many thousand similar results. The post-office supplies a familiar 
illustration. The same exertions which are necessary to send a single 
letter from Falmouth to New York are sufficient to forward fifty, and 
nearly the same exertions will forward ten thousand. If every man 
were to effect the transmission of his own correspondence, the whole 
life of an eminent merchant might be passed in travelling, without his 
being able to deliver all the letters which the post-office forwards for 
him in a single evening. The labour of a few individuals, devoted 
exclusively to the forwarding of letters, produces results which all the 
exertions of all the inhabitants of Europe could not effect, each per- 
son acting independently. 

" The utility of government depends on this principle. In the 
rudest state of society each man relies principally on himself for the 
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protection both of his person and of his property. For these pur- 
poses he must be always armed, and always watchful ; what little 
property he has must be moveable, so as never to be far distant from 
its owner. Defence or escape occupy almost all his thoughts, and 
almost all his time, and, after all these sacrifices, they are very im- 
perfectly eflfected. ' If ever you see an old man here,' said an in- 
habitant of the confines of Abyssinia to Bruce, ' he is a stranger : the 
natives all die young by the lance.' 

" But the labour which every individual, who relies on himself for 
protection, must himself undergo, is more than sufficient to enable a 
few individuals to protect themselves, and also the whole of a nu- 
merous community. To this may be traced the origin of govern- 
ments. The nucleus of every government must have been some per- 
son who offered protection in exchange for submission. On the gov- 
ernor and those with whom he is associated, or whom he appoints, 
is devolved the care of defending the community from violence and 
fraud. And so far as internal violence is concerned, and that is the 
evil most dreaded in civilized society, it is wonderful how small a 
number of persons can provide for the security of multitudes. About 
fifteen thousand soldiers, and not fifteen thousand policemen, watch- 
men, and officers of justice, protect the persons and property of the 
seventeen millions of inhabitants of Great Britain. There is scarcely 
a trade that does not engross the labour of a greater number of per- 
sons than are employed to perform this the most important of all 
services. 

" It is obvious, however, that the division of labour on which gov- 
ernment is founded is subject to peculiar evils. Those who. are to af- 
ford protection must necessarily be intrusted with power ; and those 
who rely on others for protection lose, in a great measure, the means 
and the will to protect themselves. Under such circumstapces, the 
bargain, if it can be called one, between the government and its sub- 
jects, is not conducted on the principles which regulate ordinary ex- 
changes. The government generally endeavours to extort from its 
subjects, not merely a fair compensation for its services, but all that 
force or terror can wring from them without injuring their powers 
of further production. [The division of labour here referred to is not 
necessarily " subject to peculiar evils." Those evils have existed 
where men have been content to be subjects, and to have masters. 
Where the people govern themselves, there is no " force, or terror," 
required to obtain the means of supporting the government, because 
the governing power is composed of the contributors. Mr. Senior 
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appears to argue that what has generally happened must of necessity 
happen. A few centuries since it would have been argued that 
because njen were, throughout the world, held as slaves, that man 
must of necessity be held in bondage. In the time that has elapsed 
since slavery existed in England, the progress has been vastly great 
compared with that which is now required to place the taxing power 
in the hands of the contributors, to give to the people the right of 
self-government, and to exempt them from any demands greater than 
are required for an economical administration of the powers confided 
to their representatives.] In fact, it does in general extort much more ; 
for if we look through the world we shall find few governments whose 
oppression does not materially injure the prosperity of their people. 
When we read of African and Asiatic tyrannies, where millions seem 
themselves to consider their own happiness as dust in the balance 
compared with the caprices of iheir despot, we are inclined to suppose 
the evils of misgovernment to be the worst to which man- can be ex- 
posed. But they are trifles compared to those which are felt in the 
absence of government. The mass of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
Persia, und Burmah, or to go as low as perhaps it is possible, the 
subjects of the kings of Dahomi and Ashantee, enjoy security, if we 
compare their situation with that of the ungoverned inhabitants of 
New Zealand. So strongly is this felt that there is no tyranny which 
men will not eagerly embrace, if anarchy is to be the alternative. 
Almost all the differences between the different races of men, dif« 
ferences so great that we sometimes nearly forget that they all be- 
long to the same species, may be traced to the degrees in which they 
enjoy the blessings of good government If the worst government 
be better than anarchy, the advantages of the best must be incalcu- 
lable. But the best governments of which the world has had expe- 
rience, those of Great Britain and of the countries which have de- 
rive their institutions from Great Britain, are far from having at- 
tained the perfection of which they appear to be susceptible. In these 
governments the subordinate duties are generally performed by per- 
sons specially educated for these purposes, the superior ones are not. 
It seems to be supposed that a knowledge of politics, the most exten- , 
sive and the most difficult of all sciences, is a natural appendage to 
persons holding a high rank in society, or may be acquired at inter- 
vals snatched from the bustle and the occupation of laborious and 
engrossing professions. [The science of politics is deemed difficult 
because government undertakes to do that which should be left to 
the people. In proportion as the people are permitted to manage their 

40 
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own afiairs, the science becomes digested of its difficulties^ €k>t«rB» 
ment requires greater talent in England than in the United States-^ 
in France than in Ekigland-^)ecau3e in France those who admiiinster 
k axe obliged, or think themselves so, to superintend a multiplicity of 
afiairs, that in England and the United States, are managed by in- 
dividuals for themselves.] In despotisms, the principal evils arise partly 
from the ignorance, land partly from the bad passiona of the rulers* 
In representative governments, they arise principally from their unskil'^ 
fulness. It is to be hoped that a further application of the division of 
labour, the principle upcm which all gtrvemment is founded, by pro* 
viding an appropriate education for those who are to direct the af- 
fairs of the state, may protect us as effectually against su^ring under 
ignorance or inexperience in our governors, as we are now protected 
against their injustice. [A more simple mode would be to reduce tl» 
powers of government. If it were to confine itself id maintaining 
order, permitting every man to manage his own business, a very small 
degree of ability would be required, and a man of tolerably good con^ 
mon sense might make a better governor than another of distinguished 
ability who might desire to exercise his talents by interfering in 
business over which government should have no control.] 

" Another important consequence of the division of labour, atid 
one which Adam Smith, though he has alluded to it, has not promi- 
nently stated, is the power possessed by every nation of availing itsdf, 
to a certain extent, of the natural and acquired advantages of every 
other portion of the commercial world. Colonel Torr^M is the first 
writer who has expressly connected foreign trade with the division 
of labour, by designating international commerce as^ * the t^ritoriai 
division of labour.' 

" Nature seems to have intended that mutual dependence should 
Unite all the inhabitants of the earth into one commercial family. For 
tffis purpose she has indefinitely diversified her own products in every 
climate and in almost every extensive district. For this purpose, 
also, she seems to have varied so extensively the wants and the pn>- 
ductive powers of the different races of men. Hi^ superiority of 
hiodern over ancient wealth depends in ti great measui^ <»i the greater 
use we make of these varieties* We annually import into tlna cbnii- 
try about thirty million pounds of tea. The Vhole expense of pur- 
chaidng and importing this quantity does not exceed £8^250^000, 
iftr about 1». 6d. ^ pound, a sum equal to the value of the labour of 
only forty-five thousand men, supposing their annual wages toftiiidunt 
to £ 50 a year. With our agricultural skill, and i>\it coal itta^es. 
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wad at the expense of above 40«. a pound instead of 1«. M., that i^, 
at the cost of the labour of about one million two hundred thousand 
men instead of forty-five thousand, we might produce our own tea, 
and enjoy the pride of being independent of China. But one million 
two hundred thousand is about the number of all the men engaged in 
figricultural labour throughout England. A single trade, and that 
not an extensive one, supplies as much tea, and that probably of a 
better sort, as could be obtained, if it were possible to devote eveiy 
£urm and every garden to its domestic production. 

^* The greater part of the advantage of rather importing than grow- 
ing and manufacturing tea arises, without doubt, from the difl^renoe 
between the climates of China and England. But a great part al99 
i^riaes from the different price of labour in the two countries. Not 
oply the cultivation of the tea plant, but the preparation of its leaves, 
requires much time and attention. The money wages of labour are 
60 low in China, that these processes add little to the money cost of 
the tea. In England the expense would be intolerable. When a 
nation^ in which the powers of production, and consequently the 
wages of labour, are high, employs its own members in performing 
duties that could be as effectually performed by the less valuable la- 
bour of less civilized nations, it is guilty of the same folly as a farmer 
who should plough with a race-horse. [The real advantage which 
China possesses for the production of tea is climate, and nothing else. 
Were that of England adapted to its growth, machinery would sim- 
plify all those processes, and the labourer would compete as suc- 
cessfully with the native of China in the production of tea as he now 
does in that of cotton goods. Low wages are only a proof that labour, 
being unassisted by capital, is unproductive, or of inferor quality.] 

*^ Another important consequence of the division of labour i» the 
existence of retailers : A class who, without being themselves em* 
ployed in the direct production of raw or manufactured commodities, 
are, in fact, the persons who supply them to their ultimate purchasers, 
and that at the times and in the portions which the conventence of 
thoae purchasers requires. When we look at a map of London cuid 
its suburbs, and consider that that province covered with bouses con*- 
tains more than a tenth of the inhabitants of England, and consumes 
perhaps one fiflh in value of all that is consumed in England, and ob- 
tains what it consumes, not from its own resources, but from the whol^ 
civilized world, it seems marvellous that the daily supply of such 
multitudes should be apportioned with any thing like accuracy to 
Ijieir daily wants. It is ejected principally by means of the retailers. 
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Each retailer, the centre of his own system of purchasers, knows, by 
experience, the average amount of their periodical wants. The whole- 
sale dealer, who forms the link between the actual producer or im- 
porter, and the retailer, knows also, by experience, the average 
amount of the demands of his own purchasers, the retailers ; and is 
governed by that experience in purchasing himself from the importer 
or producer. And the average amount of these last purchases aJTords 
the data on which the importers and producers regulate the whole vast 
and multifarious supply. It can scarcely be necessary to dwell on 
the further advantages derived from the readiness and subdivision of 
the retailer's stock ; or, to point out the convenience of having to 
Jbuy a steak from a butcher, instead of an ox from a grazier. These 
are the advantages to which we formerly referred, as enabling the 
retailer to obtain a profit proportioned to the average time during 
which his stock in trade remains in his possession. 

" We now proceed to show that the division of labour is mainly 
dependent on abstinence, or, in other words, on the use of capital. 

" * In that rude state of society,' says Adam Smith, ' in which there 
is no division of labour, in which exchanges are seldom made, and in 
which every man provides every thing for himself, it is not necessary 
that any stock should be accumulated or stored up beforehand in or- 
der to carry on the business of the society. Every man endeavours 
to supply, by his own industry, his own occasional wants as they 
occur. When he is hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt ; when his 
coat is worn out, he clothes himself with the skin of the first large 
animal he kills ; and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it 
as well as he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest to it. 

" ' But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly in- 
troduced, the produce of a man's own labour can supply but a very 
small part of his occasional wants. The far greater part of them are 
supplied by the produce of other men's labour, which he purchases 
with the produce, or, what is the same thing, with the price of the 
produce of his own. But his purchase cannot be made until such 
time as the produce of his own labour has not only been completed, 
but sold. A stock of goods of different kinds, therefore, must be stored 
up somewhere, sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
materials and tools of his work, till such time, at least, as both these 
events can be brought about. A weaver cannot apply himself en- 
tirely to his peculiar business, unless there is beforehand stored up 
somewhere, either in his own possession, or in that of some other per- 
son, a stock sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
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materials and tools of his work, till he has not only completed, but 
sold his web. This accumulation must evidently be previous to his 
applying his industry for so long a time to such a peculiar business.' 
— Wealth of Nations, Book 2, Introduction. 

" Perhaps this is inaccurately expressed ; there are numerous cases 
in which production and sale are contemporaneous. The most im- 
portant divisions of labour are those which allot to a few members of 
the community the task of protecting and instructing the remainder. 
But their services are sold as they are performed. And the same re- 
mark applies to almost all those products to which we give the name 
of ibervices. Nor is it absolutely necessary in any case, thpugh, if 
Adam Smith's words were taken literally, such a necessity might be 
inferred, that, before a man dedicates himself to a peculiar branch 
of production, a stock of goods should be stored up to supply him 
with subsistence, materials, and tools, till his own product has been 
completed and sold. That he must be kept supplied with those arti- 
cles is true ; but they need not have been stored up before he first sets 
to work ; they may have been produced while his work was in pro- 
gress. Years must often elapse between the commencement and sale 
of a picture. But the painter's subsistence, tools, and materials for 
those years are not stored up before he sets to work : they are pro- 
duced from time to time during the course of his labour. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Adam Smith's real meaning was, not that the 
identical supplies which will be wanted in a course of progressive in- 
dustry must be already collected when the process which they are to 
assist or remunerate is about to be begun, but that a fund or source 
must then exist from which they may be drawn as they are required. 
That fund must comprise in specie some of the things wanted. The 
painter must have his canvass, the weaver his loom, and materials, 
not enough, perhaps, to complete his web, but to commence it. As 
to those commodities, however, which the workman subsequently re- 
quires, it is enough if the fond on which he relies is a productive 
fund, keeping pace with his wants, arid virtually set apart to answer 
them. 

" But if the employment of capital is required for the purpose of 
allowing a single workman to dedicate himself to one pursuit, it is 
Still more obviously necessary in order to enable aggregations, or 
classes of producers, to concur, each by his separate exertions, in one 
production. In such cases even the mere matter of distribution, the 
mere apportionment of the price of the finished commodity among the 
di£^nt producers requires the employment of a considerable capital, 
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and for a considerable time, or, in other words, a considerable exer- 
tion of abstin^ce. The produce of independent labour belongs by 
nature to its producer. But where there has been a considerable di- 
vision of labour, the product has no one natural owner. If we were 
to attempt to reckcxi up the number of persons engaged in producing 
« single neckcloth, or a single piece of lace, we should find the num- 
ber amount to many thousands : in fact, to many tens of thousands. 
It is obviously impossible that all these persons, even if they couW 
ascertain their respective rights as producers, should act as owners of 
the neckcloth or the lace, and sell it for their common benefit. 

^* This difficulty is got over by distinguishing those who assist i|i 
production by advancing capital, from those who contribute only la- 
bour—a distinction often marked by the terms master and workman ; 
atid by arranging into separate groups the dififerent capitalists and 
workmen engaged in distinct processes, and letting each capitalist^ as 
be passes on the commodity, receive from his immediate successor 
the price both of his own abstinence and of his workmen's labour« 

<' It may foe interesting to trace this process in the history of a 
coloured neckcloth or a piece of lace. The cotton of which it is formed 
may be supposed to have been grown by some Tennessee or Jiouisiana 
planter. For this purpose he must have employed labourers in pre- 
paring the sdl and planting and attending to the shrub ^x more than 
a year before its pod ripened. When the pod became ripe, considerable 
labour, assisted by ingenious machinery, was necessary to extricate 
the seeds from the wool. The fleece thus cleaned was carried down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, and there sold to a cotton factor. The 
price at which it was sold must have been sufficient, in the first place, 
to re^y to the planter the wages which had been paid by him to all 
those employed in its production and carriage ; and, secondly, to pay 
him a profit proportioned to the time which had elapsed between the 
pajrment of those wages and the sale of the cotton ; or, in other words, 
to remunerate him for his abstinence in having so long deprived him- 
self of the use d*his money, or of the pleasure which he might have 
received from the labour of his work-people, if, instead of cultivating 
cotton, he had employed them in contributing to his own immediate 
enjoyment {The share of the planter is made up of wages for his 
own time and attention, and his proportion of the extra production 
caused by the aid received from the use of his capitaL] The New 
Orleans factor, afler keeping it perhaps five or six monthsy sold it to 
a Liverpool merchant. Scarcely any labour could have been expended 
on it at New Orieans, and, in the aJbeeno^ of accidental ^surcumstaaoes, 
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its fncB wad increased oiUy by the profit of the cotton &ctor« [Hk 
proportion of the product of the labour of those who were in the 
meantime enabled to apply their own capital in some other mode in 
aid of their exertions.] A profit which was the remuneration of his 
abstinence in delaying, for five or six months, the gratification which 
he might have obtained by the expenditure on himself of the price 
paid by him to the planter. The Liverpool merchant brought it to 
England end sold it to a Manchester spinner. He must have sold it 
at a price which would repay, in the first place, the price at which it 
was bought from the factor at New Orleans ; in the second place, the 
freight from thence to Liverpool ; (which freight includes a portion of 
the wages of the seamen, and of the wages of those who built the 
vessel, of the profits of those who advanced those wages before the 
vessel was completed, of the wages arid profits of those who imported 
the materials of which that vessel was built, and, in fact, of a chain of 
wages and profits extending to the earliest dawn of civilization ;) and, 
thirdly, the merchant's profit for the time that these payments were 
made before his sale to the manufacturer was completed* 

** The spinner subjected it to the action of his work-people and ma* 
ohifl^, until he reduced part of it into the thread applicaUe to weav* 
tog muslin, and part »ito the still finer thread that can be formed into 
lace* 

*< Hie thread thus produced he sold to die weaver and to ^e lace^ 
maker ; at a price repaying, in addition to the price that was paid to 
the merchant, first, the wages of the work-people immediately eo- 
gaged in the ma|iufkcture ; secondly, the wages and profits of all 
those who supplied, by the labour of previous years, the buildings and 
machinery ; and, thirdly, the profit of the master spinner. It would 
be tedious to trace the transmission of the thread from the weaver to 
the bleacher, from the bleacher to the printer, from the printer to the 
wholesale warehouseman, from him to the retailer, and thence to the 
ultimate purchaser ; or even its shorter progress from the lacemaker 
to the embroiderer, and thence to the ultimate purchaser. At every 
step a fresh capitalist repays all the previous advances, subjects the 
article, if unfinished, to further processes, advances the wages of 
those engaged in its further manufacture and transport, and is ulti- 
mately repaid by the capitalist next in order all his own advances, 
and a profit proportioned to the time during which he has abstained 
from the unproductive enjoyment of the capital thus employed. 

*' It will be observed, that we have not mentioned the taxation that 
must have been incurred throughout the whole process which we 
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have described, or the rent that must have been paid ibr the use of the 
various appropriated natural ag^its whose services were requisite or 
beneficial. [Or profits of capital invested in rendering land and 
other natural agents productive.] We have lefl rent unnoticed, because 
its amount depends so much on accident that any further allusion to 
it would have much increased the complexity of the subject. We have 
not expressly mentioned taxation, because it is included under the 
heads which we have enumerated. The money raised by taxation 
b en^>loyed in paying the wages and profits of those who perform, or 
cause to be performed, the most important of all services, the protecting 
the community from firaud and violence. Those who are thus cto- 
ployed afford precisely the same assistance to the merchant or the 
manufacturer, as the private watchman who protects the warehouse, 
or the smith who fortifies it with bars and padlocks. 

'' Our limits prohibit our attempting to trace the gradual increase 
of the value of a pound of cotton from the time it was gathered on 
the banks of the Mississippi, till it appears in a Bond Street window 
as a piece of elaborate lace. We should probably be understating 
the difference if we were to say that the last price was a thousand 
times the first. The price of a pound of the finest cotton wool, as it 
is gathered, is less than two shillings. A pound of the finest cotton 
lace might easily be worth more than a hundred guineas. No means, 
except the separation of the functions of the capitalist from those of 
the labourer, and the constant advance of capital from one capitalist 
to another, could enable so many thousand producers to direct their 
efibrts to one ol]ject, to continue them for so long a period, and to ad- 
just ihd reward for their respective sacrifices. — OutUne^ pp. 167 — 
162. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WAGES AND PR0FITS.--DEFINITION. 

The whole revenue of a nation, or the sum of exchangeable 
values produced, is due to the exertion of present labour, aided 
by capital, the result of anterior labour, and is divided between 
them. The reward of the former is wages ; the share of the 
owner of the latter is profit The two combined constitute 
what are termed the profits of trade, which are not unfrequently 
confounded with jirofits of capital, by which much difficulty 
is produced. We propose now to inquire in what consists the 
difference between them. 

A man possesses one hundred thousand dollars in government 
stock, yielding him five per cent. He sees that by investing it in 
bank stock he may obtain six per cent ; in stock of insurance 
companies, seven per cent ; in ships, nine or ten per cent, but 
that if he will engage in trade he may make perhaps twelve 
per cent, thus more than doubling his income. Why does he 
not ? Why does he permit his money to remain where it yields 
him only five thousand dollars per annum, when he might have 
ten or twelve thousand? Because he desires to avoid the labour, 
anxiety, and risk, attendant upon other modes of investment 
By one he wotdd be called upon to devote a small part of his 
time, and take a small risk ; by another, the labour and risk 
would be increased ; and, by the last, he would be called upon 
to devote his whole time, and assume a large amount of care 
and risk, the return for which would be his increased income. 
In other words, he would be required to devote his time and 
his talents to its employment and would receive wages therefor. 
The actual profits of capital iconld be. five per cent, and the ad' 
ditional sum would be received as wages, or a reward for the 
devotion of his time and attention in superintending his invest- 
ments, and would enable him to provide a fund to insure him- 
self against any loss that might arise out of the mode of invest- 
41 
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ment he had chosen. The whole would be styled **pr(^(s cf 
trade:' 

If a man occupied a house in which he could employ a capi- 
tal of fifty thousand dollars, yielding him six thousand dollars^ 
interest being six per cent., he would have three thousand dol- 
lars for the profit of capital, and an equal sum for the payment 
of rent and for his wages. If the former were five hundred 
dollars, his wages would be two thousand five hundred dollars. 
If, in an adjoining street there were a house in which he could, 
use one hundred thousand dollars as advantageously, he would 
rent it provided it could be obtained at such rate as would 
give him an amount of wages that would pay him for the 
greater amount of time required, and for the increased risk to 
be incurred, but not otherwise. Interest, at six per cent., upoa 
the capital to be used, would amount to six thousand dollars^ 
leaving six thousand dollars for rent and wages. If the house 
could be had at fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, leav- 
ing him four thousand or four thousand five hundred dollars^ 
to compensate him for the devotion of his time and attention, 
he would probably transfer himself and his business to it. 

Before doing so, he would ascertain that he could have the 
proper amount of capital at six per cent If, on inquiry, he 
found that the rate of interest had risen to seven per cent, he 
would see that the increased rent and interest would absorb 
nearly all the additional return, and that his profits of trade 
would yield him little more wages than before. He would be 
obliged to insure to the possessor of the house a certain interest 
upon its value, and to the owner of other capital a certain in- 
terest upon the sum that he required to use, and unless he could 
do so and retain a suflicient compensation for the application 
of his time and talents, it would be better for him to try some 
other pursuit The great mass of the people in trade are in 
this situation. They use the capital of others in various forms, 
paying rent for some of it, and interest upon other portions. 
They insure to the owners a certain profit, and their own re- 
ward, or.wageSf is contingent upon the result, and may be ruin, 
or a large fortune. Their clerks give up the chance of large 
tvages, for a small, but certain^ compensation for their labour. 

Another person sees an opportunity of using one hundred 
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tliousand dollars in such a manner as will yield a profit of twenty 
thousand dollars; If he value his time and talent, for such an 
operation, at four thousand dollars, he will be willing to give 
to the person who supplies the capital, sixteen thousand dollars, 
unless he can make a better arrangement All he wants is u 
proper reward, or wages, for his time. 

Were there ho usury laws, he might offer to the capitalist an 
interest of eight, ten, or twelve per cent, but as wise legis- 
lators tmdertake to limit the extent of profits, he is debarred 
from making such an arrangement, and compelled to give the 
chief part of what can be made by the operation. Were men 
permitted to manage their business in such mannej: as they 
might 4eem most advantageous, capital would be rendered more 
productive; many men who are now obliged to live upon mode- 
rate salaries would be enabled to command double, or treble, 
Ihe reward for their time and talents ; and the return to the 
-capitalist woald be increased by the freedom with which it 
could be employed. Production would be increased, and aH 
would be benefited. 

It is usual to speak of similar operations as yielding profits, but 
Ihe profits of capital are received as rent and interest only, and 
additional reward will always be found to be received as com- 
pensation for risk incurred, for the exercise of skill, or for the 
devotion of time; and therefore to be included under the term 
wages. Tq show the difficulty that arises from attaching the 
idea of profits of capital to any portion of this additional return, 
we will state the following cases. 

A man whose business is to sell oysters, but who, from hav- 
ing no machine in which to carry them about, is compelled to 
depend upon his hands for the purpose, finds that he can obtain 
but a. shilling per day for his labour. In a short time he obtains 
a sufficient amount of capital to purchase a basket, and thereby 
doubles his compensation. No one would undertake to say 
that the additional reward was profits of capital. He would 
be considered as receiving better wages. In a short time he 
saves enough to purchase a wheelbarrow, and again doubles 
his wages, obtaining, now, four shillings per day. By and by 
Ihe streets of the town are paved, and he is able to wheel twice 
the quantity that he has heretofore done, and his w^es rise to 
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eight shillings per day. If the advantage arising put of the 8i;J>- 
stitution of the wheelbarrow for the basket copstitute •* profits," 
so does that which arises out of the paving of the streets, to- 
wards which he has perhaps contributed a small sum in taxes. 
His real wages, in this case, would be eight shillings, deducting 
therefrom whatever he would have been allowed ^intere$t 
upon the capital used in purchasing the wheelbarrow, and the 
tax imposed upon him for paving the str^t His prcfits would 
be what he could obtain for the use of the wheelbarrow, if 
hired out to another person, after deducting xioages for the tipae 
that he would be employed in collecting it. 

A hair-dresser who occupies a shop for which he pays fifty 
dollars per annum, and in which he can make only two hun- 
dred dollars wages, transfers himself to a more fashionable street, 
rents a shop that is already furnished with mirrors, ifcc, for 
which he pays five hundred dollars, and is thereby enabled to 
make one thousand dollars, as the reward of his time and talent 
He has obtained the use of a better machine, precisely as did 
the owner of the wheelbarrow, and makes better wages. 

Another hair-dresser who has accumulated some capital, 
rents a room, and employs his means in furnishing it The re- 
sult, being precisely the same as in the former case, would her^ 
be styled profits of capital, while the other would be called wages, 
whereas the whole of his income, except interest of the capi- 
tal employed in furnishing his room, is due to his personal ex- 
ertions, and may properly be termed wages. 

The man who enjoys a reputation for hpnesty and attention 
to business, is able to obtain the qse of the machine he wishes 
to use, call it money, or sugars, cottons, cloths, or horses, at a 
lower rate of interest and to a greater extent, than a man of 
doubtful character, and is thereby enabled to obtain a larger re^ 
ward for his time. Here the reduced rate of interest is the re- 
ward of his honesty and integrity, and should be added to 
wages, whereas, according to the ordinary use of th^ t^rm, it 
would be only additional profits. 

If a woman who had made twenty-five cents per day at s^w-' 
ingi Mvex^ able, on obtaining the use of a spinnii?g-wh/9eJ, tp 
double her wages, it would be deemed absurd to ascribe tlw 
difference to profiti? of capital ; but it i^s ^ot nipr^ sp \im^ i|i ci 
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case where a man doubles his income in consequence of char- 
tering a ship, instead of a schooner that he had been accus- 
tomed to use. 

A man possessed of a capital of ten thousand dollars invests 
it in the purchase of merchandise, and realizes from it two thou- 
sand dollars per annum, all of which, according to the usual 
mode pf speech, would be termed profit. He really receives 
six hundred dollars interest, or profit, upon his capital, and four- 
teen hundred dollars reward for the time he devotes to the 
management of it, or wages. If an opportunity occurred of em- 
ploying his time more advantageously than in the management 
of his own capital, he would accept a situation in which he 
would have to manage that of others. If offered a salary of 
two thousand dollars, he would place his funds in the stocks, 
and devote his time to the service of his employer. He would 
then, certainly, be receiving wages. The only difierence be- 
tween that situation and his former one, would be, that in the 
former case he managed his own capital, whereas he now 
managed that of others. His next door neighbour had, how- 
ever, been all the time employed in managing the capital of 
others, which he had borrowed from them, and for the use of 
which he paid a compensation termed interest, yet he is con- 
sidered as living on profits. It may be said, that in the latter 
case the party employing the capital took the risk of the suc- 
cess of the business, but so does the pedler with his pack, who 
makes wages only, although employed in the same business 
which, on a large scale, produces what are usually termed 
profits. 

Here we see that the difference between profits and wages^ 
according to the usual acceptation of the terms, is entirely fan- 
ciful, and subject to no rule ; that a difference in the n>ode of 
investment of capital produces a difference in the terms by which 
the proceeds are distinguished, while the result is precisely the 
same. Such are the difficulties arising out of the waul of a 
proper definition of the terms. 

Profit is that portion of the product of labour which i® as- 
signed to the owner of capital, in return for the aid derived 
from its use by the labourer, and is received by him unde^ the 
name of lewt. qr interest. 
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In thus using the term to indicate the reward of capital oidy, 
we are supported by the authority of one of the attest writers 
of our time, who says, 

** The rate of interest is the measure of the net profit on capital. 
All returns beyond this on the employment of capital, are resolvable 
into compensations under .distinct heads for risk, trouble, or skill, or 
for advantages of situation or connexion."* 



We shall now give the definitions of several of the principal 
writers of our time, commencing with Mr. Malthus, who says, 

" The profits of capital consist of the difference between the value 
of the advances necessary to produce a commodity, and the value of 
the commodity when produced, "f 

That difference is the profit of trade, and embraces the 
wages of the capitahst as well as the profit of capital. 



Mr. Mill considers the profits of capital to be " the share 
which is received by its owners of the joint produce of labour 
and stock."J That share is the profit of trade, and embraces 
the wages of the capitalist. 



Mr. M'CuUoch says, that profits are 

" The produce accruing to the capitalists, after the capital expended 
by them in payments and out-goings of all sorts is fully replaced."^ 

That by this is meant the whole of the return, including 
wages of management, will be seen by the following passage. 

" Suppose an individual employs a capital equivalent to one thou- 
sand quarters of corn in the cultivation of a farm, and that he ex- 
pends seven hundred quarters in the payment of wages, and three 
hundred in seed and other out-goings : suppose now that the return 
to this capital is twelve hundred quarters. Under these circum- 
stances, the proportion of the produce falling to the labourers as 
wages will be to that falling to the capitalist as seven to two ; for of 
the twelve hundred quarters that fall, in the first instance, to the 
capitalist, two hundred only are profits, one thousand being required 
to replace the capital that he has expended. In this case, theref(»«, 
the rate of profit would be said to be twenty per cent. ; meaning that 
the excess of produce belonging to the cultivator, after the capital 

« T«oke on the Currency, p. 12. f Principles, p. 293. 

t Elements, Chapter 11. Section 3. 4 Principles, p. 477. 
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employed in its production was fully replaced, amounted to twenty 
per cent, upon that capital."* 

How very erroneous would be an estimate of profits of capi- 
tal formed in this manner, will be seen by the following passage 
from a more recent work, by the same writer. 

" It is, however, to be observed, that this twenty-eight million of 
gross profit includes, besides the return to the capital possessed by 
the agriculturists, all that they receive a« wagesy or on account of 
their labour in superintending and working on their lands. When 
a fair allowcuice is made, on this account, it will be seen that the 
net profit realized by the occupiers is of very limited amount."t 

The distinction between gross and net profits is thus given. 

" The first comprises the wages of the capitalist, the return to his 
capital, and the compensation now alluded to," (for such risks as it 
might not be possible to provide against by an insurance,) " while the 
second consists of the return to capital only."J 

Here is the same distinction that we have made above, under 
a different name. What we term " profits of trade," are termed 
by Mr. M'Culloch " gross profits." 

Wages are defined to be, 

" A compensation paid to the labourer in return for the exertion of 
his physical powers, or of his skill, or ingenuity. They necessarily, 
therefore, vary according to the severity of the labour to be performed, 
and the degree of skill and ingenuity required. A jeweller or en- 
graver, for example, must be paid a higher rate of wages than a com- 
mon servant, or a scavenger. A long course of training is necessary 
to instruct a man in the business of jewelling and engraving ; and were 
he not indemnified for the cost of this training by a higher rate of 
wages, he would, instead of learning so difficult an art, addict himself 
in preference to such employments as hardly require any instruc- 
tion. Hence, the discrepancies that actually obtain in the rate of 
wages are all confined within certain limits — ^increasing or dimin- 
ishing so far as may be necessary fully to equalise the unfavourable 
or favourable peculiarities attending any employment."^ 

This definition could hardly be regarded as embracing under 
the term all the compensation received by all employers of capi- 
tal. The labourer and the mechanic has wages, but so has the 



» Principles, p. 476. t Statiatics of British Empire, VoL I. p. 530. 

t Principles, p. 506. § Principles, p. 363. 
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president of a bank or tbe head of a great mercMdie house. 
Wages are the reward of personal service of all detsctiptkmn. 



The views of Mr. Senior differ so much from those of all 
previous writers, that we give them in full, desirous that otur 
readers should have an opportunity of seeing all that can be 
advanced in suport of them. 

" There are few employments in which extraordinary powers of 
body or mind do not receive an extraordinary remuneration. It is 
the privilege of talent to work not only better but more easily. It 
will generally be found, therefore, that the commodity or service pro- 
duced by aiirst-rate workman, while it sells for more than an average 
price, has cost less than an average amount of labour. Sir Walter 
Scott could write a volume with the labour of about three hours a day 
for a month, and for so doing received £500 or £1000. An ordi- 
nary writer, with equal application, would find it difficult to produce 
a volume in three months, and still more difficult to sell it for £50. 

" Is then the extraordinary remuneration of the labourer, which is 
assisted by extraordinary talents, to be termed rent or wages ? It 
originates in the bounty of nature ; so far it seems to be rent. It is 
to be obtained only on the condition of undergoing labour ; so far it . 
seems to be wages. It might be termed, with equal correctness, rent^ 
which can be received only by a labourer, or wa^s, which can be 
received only by the proprietor of a natural agent. But as it is clearly 
a surplus, the labour having been previously paid for by average 
wages, and that surplus the spontaneous gifl of nature, we have 
thought it most convement to term it rent. And for the same reason 
we term rent what might, with equal correctness, be termed fortui- 
tous profit. We mean the surplus advantages which are sometimes 
derived from the employment of capital after making full compensa^ 
tion for all the risk that has been encountered, and all the sacrifices 
which have been made, by the capitalist. Such are the fortuitous 
prc^ts of the holders of warlike stores on the breaking out of unex- 
pected hostilities ; or of the holders of black cloth on the sudden death 
of one of the Royal family. Such would be the additional revenue 
of an Anglesea miner, if, instead of copper, he should come on an 
equally fertile vein of silver. The silver would, without doubt, be 
obtained by means of labour and abstinence ; but they would have 
been repaid by an equal amount of copper. The extra value of the 
silver wouH be the gift of nature, and therefore rent. 

" Secondly. It is still more difficult to draw the line between profit 
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and wages. There are, perhaps, a few cases in which capital may 
improve in value, without superintendence or change, simply by 
being preserved from consumption. Wine and timber, perhaps, afford 
instances. But even a wine-cellar or a plantation, if totally neglected, 
would probably deteriorate. And, as a general rule, it may be laid 
down that capital is an instrument which, to be productive of profit, 
must be employed, and that the person who directs its employment 
must labour^ that is, must to a certain degree conquer his indolence, 
sacrifice his favourite pursuits, and often incur other inconveniences 
fix)m his residence, from the persons to whose contact he is exposed, 
from confinement or from exposure to the weather, and must also 
often submit to some inferiority of rank. If labour be in general ne- 
cessary to the use of material capital, it is universally necessary to 
the use of that immaterial capital which consists of appropriate know- 
ledge, and of moral and intellectual habits and reputation. A capital 
created and kept up at more expense, and productive of a greater 
return than that which is material, but which, from the impossibility 
of actually transferring it, or implanting in one man the abUity of 
another, can never be productive but through the labour of its pos- 



'^ Is, then, the remuneration of this labour to be termed wages or 
profit ? A certaua portion of it, that portion which would be sufficient 
to repay equal exertions and hardships endured by an ordinary la- 
bourer, unprovided with capital, must, without doubt, be termed wages. 
And where extraordinary natural talents or favourable accidents have 
occasioned the exertions of the capitalist to obtain more than an 
average remuneration, that excess is, as we have already seen, rent. 
But the revenue to which our present question applies is the revenue 
obt£dned from the employment of capital, after deducting ordinary in- 
terest on the capital, as the remuneration for the abstinence of the 
capitalist, ordinary wages, as the remuneration for his labour, and 
any extraordinary advantages which may have been the result of 
accident. 

" The subject may be made clearer by a-few examples ; and we 
have endeavoured to find some in which the remuneration for the 
capitalist's trouble, instead of being, as is usually the case, mixed up 
with the gross amount of his returns, appears as a separate item. 
The trade of bill-broking afibrds an instance. The business of a bill- 
broker is to advance, before it becomes due, the money for which bills 
of exchange are drawn, deducting, under the name of discount, inte- 
rest at the rate of not more than five per cent, per annum on the sum 
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secured by the bill. In time of peace, and in the ordinary state erf* 
the nun^y-market, the rate of discount varies from four to three per 
cent, per annum. It has been sometimes as low as two and a half. 
It appears at first strange that such a trade should «xist, since the 
money capital employed in it does not return even so high a profit 
as may oflen be obtained from the pubUc funds, leaving the additional 
risk and labour uncompensated. It is, in fact, a trade which no one 
would carry on if he employed in it his own money. 

" The commercial inhabitants of a great trading city have from 
time to time under their control considerable sums of money for short 
periods. Scarcely a single estate in this country is mortgaged or sold 
without the price or the mortgage money being placed for some days 
at a banker's or agent's until the * more last words' of the lawyers 
have been said. These sums cannot in the mean time be employed 
in any permanent investment ; but they can be lent from day to day, 
or, in some cases, from week to week, and it is better lo lend them 
at the lowest rate of interest than to suffer them to lie perfectly icBc. 
The bill-broker's trade is to borrow these sums from week to week, 
or even from day to day, at one rate of interest, and to lend them 
from month to month, or for two or three months, at a higher. To 
borrow, for instance, at two per cent, and to lend at three. 

" It is obvious that these operations require much knowledge, in- 
dustry, and skill. The broker must be well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of almost every eminent commercial man in order to es- 
timate the value of his acceptance or endorsement. He muiit keep 
up his knowledge by unremitting observation, and by inferences drawn 
from very slight hints and appearances. He must also have the skill 
80 to manage his concerns as to have his receipts always falling in 
to correspond with his engagements. This knowledge, and the moral 
and intellectual habits which enable him to apply it, form his personal 
or immaterial capital. But he must also have a material capital, not 
for the purpose of being employed in his business, for no one would 
so employ money of his own, but as the means of obtaining confi- 
dence. The interest paid by a broker is so trifling that no one would 
lend to him if it implied the slightest risk ; and the best pledge which 
he can give is the notori^y of his possessing a large capital, which 
could at any time make good an unforeseen interruption in his regu- 
lar receipts. This capital he must not waste, but he may employ it 
productively, and may consume on himself the annual profit derived 
firom it. The confidence which it enables him to enjoy is a distinct 
advantage. 
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** We will suppose a bill-broker to possess £100,000 in the four 
per cents; and to have sufficient knowledge, skill, and character as 
«L man of business and of wealth, to be able, at an average through- 
out the year, to borrow £400,000 at two per cent., and to lend the 
same sum at three per cent. Is the £ 4000 a year, which his business 
would give him, wages or profit ? 

'^ Again, a capital which in this country would enablo its employer 
to obtain ten per cent., would often, if he were to employ it in Ja- 
maica or Calcutta, produce fifteen or twenty. If the capitalist with 
£50,000 encounter the climate and the society of Jamaica, and is 
rewarded by his annual returns being raised from £5000 to £7500, 
is his additional income of £2500 a year, wages or profit? 

" There is no doubt that a sufficient portion of it to purchase the 
same services from a person unprovided with capital, must be con- 
sidered as wages : £500 a year, however, would considerably exceed 
this sum. The remaining £2000 a year, may be considered, with 
equal correctness, either wages, which can be received only by the 
possessor of £50,000, or profit, which can be received only by a per- 
son willing to labour in Jamaica. 

" Adam Smith considers it as profit. ' The profits of stock,' he 
observes,* ' it may, perhaps, be thought, are only a diflferent name 
for the wages of a particular sort of labour, the labour of inspection 
or direction. They are, however, altogether different, are regulated 
by quite diflferent principles, and bear no proportion to the quantity, 
the hardship, or the ingenuity of this supposed labour of inspection 
and direction. They are regulated altogether by the value of the 
stock employed, and are greater or smaller in proportion to this stock. 
If we suppose two manufacturers, the one employing a capital of 
£1000 and the other one of £7300, in a place where the common 
profits of manufacturing stock are ten per cent., the one will expect 
a profit of about £ 100 a year, while the other will expect about £ 730. 
Yet their labour of inspection may be very nearly or altogether the 
same. In many great works, almost the whole labour of this kind 
is committed to some principal clerk. His wages properly express 
the value of this labour of inspection and direction. Though in set- 
tling them some regard is commonly had, not only to his labour and 
skill, ]^ut to the trust which is reposed in him, yet they never bear 
any regular proportion to the capital of which he oversees the ma- 
nagement* And the owner of this capital, though he is thus discharged 

• Bo<^ 1. ch. VI. 
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of almost all labour, still expects that his profits should bear a regular 
proportion to his capital.' 

" After much hesitation, we have resolved to adopt this as the most 
convenient classification, and to confine the term wages to the remu- 
neration for simple labour ; including under the word labour the en- 
durance of all its attendant hardships, but excluding from the word 
wages the additional revenue which the labourer often receives be- 
cause he happens to be also a capitalist. We have done so on the 
grounds which are so ably stated in the passage which we lastly 
quoted. 

" To revert to our supposition of a capitalist with £50,000, repaid by 
an extra revenue of £2500 a year for living in Jamaica: it is clear 
that another capitalist taking there £100,000 would, ceteris paribus^ 
obtain an extra revenue of £5000 a year, and that notwithstanding 
his labour would not necessarily be greater than that of the first 
mentioned capitalist, or notwithstanding it might in fact be much 
less. Perhaps the best plan might appear to be, to apply the term 
v>ages to the remuneration of mere labour, the term interest to the 
remuneration of mere abstinence, and the term profit to the combi- 
nation of wages and interest, to the remuneration of abstinence and la- 
bour combined. This would make it necessary to subdivide capitalists 
into two classes, the inactive and the active : the first receiving mere 
interest, the second obtaining profit. 

" In this, however, as in many other cases, the inconveniences oc- 
casioned by departure from an established nomenclature and an es- 
tablished classification are so great, that we do not think that they 
will be compensated by the nearer approach to precision. We shall 
continue, therefore, to include under the term profit the whole revenue 
that is obtained from the possession or employment of capital, after 
deducting those accidental advantages which we have termed rent, 
and also deducting a sufficient sum to pay to the capitalist, if actively 
employed, the wages which would purchase an equal amount of la- 
bour from a person unpossessed of capital. In one respect, however, 
we are forced to diflfer from Adam Smith. Although he considers 
the useful acquired knowledge and abilities of all the inhabitants of 
a country as part of the national fortune, as a capital fixed and 
realized in the persons of their possessors, yet he generally tenns the 
revenue derived from this capital wages* ' The average and ordi- 
nary rates of profit in the difierent employments of stock are,' he 
observes, * more nearly on a level than the wages of the difilerent 
sorts of labour. The diflTerence between the earnings of a common 
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labourer and those of a well employed lawyer or physician, is evi- 
dently much greater than that between the ordinary profits in any 
two different branches of trade.'* 

" According to our nomenclature (and indeed according to that of 
Smith, if the produce of capital is to be termed profit) a very small 
portion of the earnings of the lawyer or of the physician can be called 
wages. Forty pounds a year would probably pay all the labour that 
either of them undergoes, in order to make, we will say^ £4000 a 
year. Of the remaining £3960, probably £3000 may in each case 
be considered as rent, as the result of extraordinary talent or good 
fortune. The rest is profit on their respective capitals ; capitals partly 
consisting of knowledge, and of moral and intellectual habits acquired 
by much previous expense and labour, and partly of connexion and 
reputation, acquired during years of probation while their fees were 
inadequate to their support."f 

Here, all connpensation above that of the ordinary labourer is 
considered fortuitous and classed with that derived from the 
fertility of the soil, or other accidents, as rent — and is to be 
received as " the spontaneous gift of nature." We are dis- 
posed to believe that this division will be found much more 
troublesome than any of those that have preceded it The 
most active and attentive soldier— the man of the whole regi- 
ment who owes most to nature, cannot be made a serjeant 
unless he has learned to read and write. If possessed of those 
advantages he has a large increase of compensation. Is this 
wages, or rent T The common sailor, active, attentive, and 
sober, becomes a mate, and gradually rises to the rank of mas- 
ter, while those who commenced with equal advantages, but 
were perhaps less sober, remain before the mast. Is his extra 
compensation rent 1 Let the reader look around him and mark 
how many men have risen from nothing, without possessing 
any extraordinary talent, and are now enjoying large incomes, 
the result of their industry and economy. Let him then deter- 
mine whether they have been receiving rent, the reward of 
extraordinary talent^the gift of nature ; or wages, the com- 
pensation of ordinary talent, accompanied by industry and 
economy. 

Fortuitous profits of all kinds are included under the designa- 

» Book 1. ch. X. t Outline, pp. 182, 183, 184 
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tion of rent, and the holders of black cloth, or of warlike stores, 
are made receivers of it The finder of a bag of gold, or the 
fortunate owner of a ticket in the lottery, or the owner of a 
ship which chances to enter a blockaded port, or of a horse that 
wins the St Leger stakes, are all receivers of rent To ad- 
mit this would, we think, tend to render the study of the science 
still more complicated than it has heretofore been, which is cer- 
tainly greatly to be deprecated. 

This departure from the ordinary nomenclature is followed 
by another, which limits wages to the compensation of ordi- 
nary labour. The effect which this produces is clearly shown 
in the last paragraph above quoted, where the earnings of a 
lawyer are divided into wages, rent, and profits, producing a 
degree of complication that coijd never be surmounted by the 
student 

The bill-broker is possessed of knowledge, industry, and skill, 
and the compensation he receives is the reward of those qualities, 
aided by a certain amount of capital. The revenue that that 
capital would produce him without personal attention is the 
profit upon it, while the remainder constitutes his wages, or the 
reward of his services in its management 
. The man who transfers his capital to Jamaica must be paid 
for the risks he undergoes, and unless the sum be adequate to 
compensation therefor, he will remain at home. If the com- 
pensation be too large for the trouble, and risk and inconve- 
niences, many others will follow his example and the rate of 
wages will be reduced. If agents, fully worthy of trust — who 
would be equal to the principal— could be had for £ 500, many 
persons would avail themselves of the opportunity of investing 
their capital in Jamaica, and would continue to do so until the 
profits thereof should fall, or the salaries of agents should rise, so 
as to bring the profits of the two places so nearly to a level 
that the difference would be only a fair compensation for the 
trouble and risk. The i-eason that capital continues high in 
remote places, is that the skill and integrity required for its 
management cannot be obtained at such rates of compensation 
as are indicated by Mr. Senior. 

We do not agree in the supposition that because one capitalist 
could, with £50,000 make fifteen per cent, another with 
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£ 100,000 could do the same. We have abundant evidence that 
such is not the case. The man who borrows iu England £ 50,000 
at five per cent, and uses it in such manner as to obtain fifteen 
per cent, has ten per cent., or £5,000, as his wages. If he 
could obtain £50,000 more at the same rate, he would be con- 
tent with a profit of twelve per cent, giving him £7;000 as 
wages. If he could afterwards double his operations he would 
be content with a much smaller proportion. The amount thus 
retained could not be greater than would be required to give 
him a proper compensation for the ability required for its ma- 
nagement, because if he obtained more, there would be com- 
petitors who would be willing to render the same services at a 
reduced compensation, and taking, therefore, a smaller jpropor* 
tion, or eight in place often per cent The reason why the pr(^s 
of trade are higher in the West Indies and Australia is that 
smaller quantities of capital can be used, and the employer of it 
is compelled to demand a larger proportion in order to en- 
able him to obtain a proper remuneration for his time, for the 
sacrifices incident to a residence in those countries, and to en- 
able him to pay the increased prices of all the commodities re- 
quired for his consumption. Were that not the case, the owners of 
large capitals in England would transfer themselves to the West 
Indies or Australia, taking eight or ten per cent., in preference 
to three or four per cent Were they to do so, however, they 
would find that with increased labour they would have a de- 
creased amount of commodities at command. For a further 
examination of this subject we must refer the reader to our 
sixth chapter. 

Mr. Senior says, " the revenue arising from a dock, or a 
wharf, or a canal, is profit in the hands of the original con- 
structar. It is the reward of his abstinence in having em- 
ployed capital for the purposes of production, instead of for 
those of enjoyment"* The bill-broker who makes £4000 per 
annum, in consequence of his well earned reputation for ac- 
tivity, skill, and industry, is supposed to have this as rent for 
these fortuiUms advantages, but if he invest a part of the capital 
which he saves out of this sum in building a house, a mill, or 

* Outline, p. 182. 
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a bridge, he receives prcfits and not rent If, instead of building 
a house he should purchase one that was built by another per- 
son, he would still receive profits, but if he should purchase one- 
inherited by the seller, that seller being a receiver of rent, it 
would follow that he, the bill-broker, must likewise be a receiver 
of rent. It appears to us that the complication that would arise 
out of the adoption of the nomenclature proposed by Mr. Senior, 
would be such as to quadruple the difficulty of mastering the 
science. 

Profits are the compensation received for the use of capital^ 
the accumulated labour of past times, while wages are obtained 
by present labour, and are the reward of time, attention, talent^ 
and often of the sacrifice of convenience, comfort, and even tf 
health. The first is paid for the aid of things, and the last for the 
services of men. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SUMMARY. 

We now submit to the reader the following propositions, em- 
bracing the results at which we have arrived. 

I. That man desires to maintain and to improve his condi- 
tion. 

II. That he endeavours to accomplish this object by applying 
himself to the production of such things as are either useful 
or agreeable to him. 

III. That as he cannot increase or decrease the quantity 
of matter of which the world is composed, he has it only in his 
power to alter in its form, or in its place, the matter already 
existmg. Production, therefore, consists in the appropriation, 
alteration, or transportation, of the gifts of nature. 

IV. That the articles so produced have value in hii^ estima- 
tion, because of the labour that has been given in exchange for 
them. 

V. That the values thus produced constitute his revenue. 

VI. That a portion of his revenue is applied to the satisfac- 
tion of present wants, and the remainder is laid by for future 
enjoyment, or to aid him in further production. 

VII. That the portion thus laid by constitutes his capital^ 
under which head is embraced all articles possessing exchange- 
able value, whether in the form of land, houses, ships, provisions, 
diamonds, or commodities of any other description. 

VIII. That capital aids labour and increases the power of 
production. That it also facilitates the division of employments^ 
and combination of labour. 

IX. That labour thus aided is improved in its quality. 

X. That every improvement in the quality of labour tends tcr 
diminish the quantity required for the production of any com- 
modity, and to facilitate its acquisition. 

XL That the value of all commodities, at the time of produce 
don, is estimated by the quantity and quality of labour required 
to produce them. 
43 
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XII. That as every improvement in the quality of Jabour tends 
to diminish the quantity oi\a}yo\jx required for the production of 
any commodity, it follows, that it also diminishes the quantity 
that can be obtained in exchange for commodities of a similar 
desoription already accumulated. 

XIII. That there is, therefore, as labour improves in its quality, 
a constant tendency to diminution in the quantity thereof that 
can be obtained in exchange for existing capital The value 
of the latter is limited by the cost of reproduction. 



XIV. That the labourer, when he obtains the aid of cajital 
that he does not possess, allows to its owner a portion of the 
commodities that he is thereby enabled to produce. 

XV. That the portion which he retains, is termed wages, 
and that which is received by the owner of capital, is termed 
profits. 

XVI. That wages are the reward of human labour — of the 
exertion of skill or talent 

XVII. That profits are the compensation paid for the aid of 
things having exchangeable value. 

XVIII. That the prcfits of trade are a combination of profits 
of capital and wages of labour, or superintend^ice. 

XIX. That when labour is of inferior quality, production is 
small, capital is accumulated with difficulty, and the owner 
thereof claims a large proportion of the product in return for 
granting its aid. 

XX. That at that time the quantity of commodities to be di- 
vided is small. The labourer's proportion thereof is small, and 
he obtains with difficulty the necessaries of life, ^h^ proportion 
of the capitalist is large, but the quantity oi commodities is small, 
and thus he obtains but a small amount of the conveniences and 
necessaries of life, in return for the use of capital produced at 
great cost of labour. 

XXI. That the quantity of commodities to be exchanged is 
small, and that both labourer and capitalist are obliged to allow 
to the dealer a large proportion to be retained by him as prcfits 
of trade, thus diminishing greatly their power of obtaining the 
necessaries or conveniences of life. 

XXU. That as labour is improved in its quality, it becomes 
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more productive, capital is accumulated at less cost of labour, 
and its owner can demand a smaller proportion of the product 
in return for granting its aid. 

XXIII. That with every improvement in the quality of labour, 
the quantity of commodities to be divided is increased. That 
this increased production is attended by the powder, on the part, 
of the labourer, to retain a constantly increasing proportion of 
the commodities produced. He is, therefore, constantly improv- 
ing in his condition. 

XXIV. That although the proportion of the capitalist is con- 
stantly diminishing with the increased prodiictiveness of labour, 
this diminished share gives him a constantly increasing quan- 
tity of commodities, enabling him to increase his consumption, 
while he rapidly increases his capital. Thus while the facility 
of accumulation is constantly increasing, there is a steady 
diminution in the rate of interest, or profit, and an equally 
steady increase in the amount of commodities that the owner 
receives in return for the use of any given quantity of capital 

XXV. That the quantity of commodities to be exchanged in- 
creases rapidly, and the trader is enabled to obtain constantly 
increasing profits of trade from a constantly diminishing pro- 
portion of the commodities which pass through his hands. Both 
capitailist and labourer are, therefore, enabled to obtain a con- 
stantly increasing measure of the conveniences, comforts, and 
luxuries of life, in exchange for their products. 

XXVI. That the interests of the capitalist and the labourer 
are thus in perfe^ harmony with each other, as each derives 
advantage from every measure that tends to facilitate the growth 
of capital, and to render labour productive, while every mea- 
sure that teids to produce the opposite efiect is injurioiks to 
both. 



XXVII. That the world at large is governed by the same 
laws which govern the individual labourers and capitalists, or 
any number of them constituting a community, or nation. 

XXVIII. That the interests of all nations are therefore in har- 
mony with each other, as every measure that tends to lessen 
production in one nation^ tends to lessen the reward of both la- 
bourer and capitalist in every other nation, and every nveasure 
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that tends to increase it, tends to increase the reward of the la- 
bourer and capitalist in every other nation. 

XXIX. That it is therefore the interest of all that universal 
peace should prevail, whereby the waste of population and of 
capital should be arrested — and that the only strife among na- 
tions should be to determine which should make the most rapid 
advances in those peaceful arts which tend to increase the com- 
forts and enjoyments of all the portions of the human race. 



XXX. That the desire of improving his condition impels man 
to desire the aid and co-operation of his fellow men. 

XXXI. That in the infancy of society the want of capital 
compels him to depend for a supply of the necessaries of life 
upon the appropriation of those articles produced by nature 
without his aid, and he is compelled to roam over extensive 
tracts of land to obtain sufficient to support existence. He 
relies, exclusively, upon the superior soils. 

XXXII. That he is therefore compelled to live apart from his 
fellow men, or to associate with them in very small communities. 
Population is, consequently, thinly scattered ovef the land. Fer- 
tile land is abundant, but he has pot the means of rendering it 
productive. 

XXXIII. That if successful in his search after food, he does 
not possess the means of transporting or of preserving that 
which he does not require for immediate consumption. His 
life is therefore a constant alternation of waste and starvation. 
He is poor and miserable. 

XXXIV. That with the first accumulation of capital he ac- 
quires the power of resorting to an inferior soil for subsistence. 
He finds that a more limited space will supply his wants, and 
he is enabled to draw nearer to his fellow men, to unite with 
them in the division of employment, and thus to obtain their 
co-operation, by which the labour of all is rendered more pro- 
ductive. 

XXXV. That his implements are, however, still rude, and 
he is obliged to scratch over the surface of a large quantity of 
land to obtain what is necessary for his support The surplus 
above what is necessary for his own consumption is small and 
the exertions of nearly the whole of the community are requi- 
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site to secure a supply of food, leaving few for the preparation 
of clothing, t^ building of houses, or the -production of any 
other of the comforts of life. His condition is improved, but 
he is still poor and miserable. 

XXXVI. That with the further accumulation of capital he 
brings into action soils still more inferior, and with every such 
change finds increased facility in obtaining the necessaries of 
life from a diminished surface ; he is, therefore, enabled to draw 
daily nearer to his fellow men, and daily more and more to co- 
operate with them, by which co-operation his labour is rendered 
daily more productive. This increased facility of obtaining the 
means of subsistence, causes a constant diminution in the pro- 
portion of the population required for the production of food, and 
enables a constantly increasing proportion to apply themselves 
to the production of clothing, shelter, and the other comforts of 
life. 

XXXVII. That thus, as capital increases, population be- 
comes more dense, and the inferior soils are brought into action 
"with a constantly increasing return to labour. Men are enabled 
to benefit by the co-operation of their neighbours, and habits of 
kindness and good feeling take the place of the savage and pre- 
datory habits of the early period. Poverty and misery gradually 
disappear, and are replaced by ease and comfort. Labour be- 
comes gradually less severe, and the quantity required to se- 
cure the n^ans of subsistence is diminished, by which he is en- 
abled to devote more time to the cultivation of his mind. His 
moral improvement keeps pace with that which takes place in 
his physical condition, and thus the virtues of civilization replace 
the vices of savage life. 



Such we believe are the latos of nature^ verified by the expe- 
rience of all the nations of the world. If the reader will now ex- 
amine the progress of the people of Great Britain, and of the Unit- 
ed States, he will see that the propositions above submitted for his 
consideration are in exact conformity with the changes that have 
taken place in those countries. All nations have not, however, 
made equal progress, owing to causes that have arisen out of 
the interference of man. In the words of our motto, we may 
say, " God hath made man upright, but he has sought out many 
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inventions." We propose now to examine the nature of those "in- 
ventions," and the extent to which they have oper^d in various 
parts of the world, with their results as shown in the growth of 
population and the condition of the people. If we can show 
that the condition of the people is poor and miserable, precisely 
to the extent that those inventions have been permitted to super- 
sede the laws of nature, and that where they have least pre- 
vailed there has been the most rapid growth of population — 
the most rapid increase of wealth— of happiness — and of physical 
and moral improvement — we may perhaps, be able to satisfy our 
readers that man was made " upright," and that the unfortunate 
condition in which he exists in so large a portion of the globe, 
is not the result of any defect in the laws of nature, but of ig- 
norant or perverse interference with those laws, by which, 
however desirous he may be, he is deprived of the power of im- 
proving his condition. 

It will be observed that we have omitted all reference to the 
principle of population, or to the results that have been an- 
ticipated as likely to arise therefrom at some future period, in 
consequence of ihe possibly great increase that may take place. 
It is sufficient for us, at present if the reader is satisfied Uiat in 
Great Britain, and in the United States, the two countries in 
which population has increased most rapidly, the means of sup- 
port and of enjoyment have increased with still greater rapidity, 
giving to all classes the means of Kving better than in former 
times when population was thinly scattered over the land. On 
a future occasion we shall inquire how far the rdative condition 
of the nations of the eastern continent corresponds with the den- 
sity of their population and their rate of increase-^into the pro- 
bable future increase of wealth and of population — ^and how far 
the results of past experience would warrant us in permitting 
the apprehension of die possible Increase of population to in- 
fluence present action with a view to arrest its progress. 



EWD OP PART THK FIRST. 
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